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The Secretary to the Government of India, 

Ministry of Finance (Keveniic Division). 

The Chairnnin and Members of the Jncomc-tax Investigation Commission 
have the honour to Kiibmit the following report: — 

1. The Reference. — The l^ixation on Iiutome (Investigation ( 'Ommission') ArX 
(XXX of under whieh the CunnniHsion has been (‘.onstiliiiej riajuircs tie; 

Commibsion — 

(a) to investigiite and repoi't to the Central - Goveiimiejit on all matters 
relating to taxation on irieoine, with parti(‘ular reference to the extent to which 
the existing Jaw relating to and jn’ocedure for the assessnicfit and collection of 
such taxation is adequate to ju'cvent lh(‘- evasion tJiereof; and 

(b) to investigate, any cases referred to it under section X and rejiort thereon 
to the tleiitral Goveniinent. 

It will be conveniiMit to divide this report into two paris I and IT in the 
ordei suegested by tlie terms oT rofei'enco, the first setting forih our views 
and ('oniJiK'iits on the state of the law' and its administration, w’itli recomnienda- 
t>ions ha tlicir iitipr()\ cinmit, where ]iecc‘s>, u-y, and tin second dealing wdth the 
rases referred to us for jiivestigation and report 




PAET I ^ 

SECTION I— THE BACKGROUND 


2. Recent history of Income-tax law in India. — We may begin with a brief 
• outline of the recent history of income-tax law and its administration in this 
-country, as the same may holj) to explain the interpretation that we propose 
to place upon the terms of our reference and to elucidate the purpose of the 
recommendations we are making. It may also furnish an answer to the yilea 
stnmgly urged from some quarters for the simplification of the Income-tax law. 

3. It is not necessary for our purpose to go much farther back than 1922, 
when Act Xf of 1922 was passe d. This enactment is still our besic legislation 
in respect of income-tax, though numerous and sometimes radical changes have 

leen made in it from time to time and particularly in 19B9. ^hen with the 
rst world war increased taxation became necessary, the rates of income-tax 
/vere raised and progressive or graduated taxation as well as super-tax were 
Introduced. The increasing w^eight of taxation led to a demand for more acc u- 
^ate assessments than the earlier law provided for and the law was therefore 
substantially recast in 1918. Though the Indian law differed in esstmtial 
features from the English Income-tax law, the latter has none the less exer- 
cised its influence on the former. In 1918, Parliament passed a consolidated 
income-tax law for the United Kingdom and in 1920 *i Royal ('ominission which 
had been appointe*(l “to enquire* into the income-tax of the Unit#*d Kingdom in 
all its aspects and to report what alterations of law and practice are necessary ’ 
submitted its re})ort. In India, it became necessary not merely further to 
improve the law in many respeets hut also to centralise the administration of 
incoine-tapc. TIk* question of the amendment of the law was accordingly eon- 
sidertd by provincial committees and by an All-India Committee in 1921 and 
on the re])ort of the .Ml- India Committee, (lovernnient introduced the Bill 
whieh heeauK* law as Act XI of 1922. 

4 Thi‘ 1922 enactment re(‘ognised the exi)ediency of limiting the Income- 
tax Act to the provision of macliinery and procedure for the assessment of 
ineom(*-tax, leaving rates of taxation to be fixed every year by Financa* Acts. 
It adopted tin* ])rinciple of making the assessment on the income of the “pre- 
\i()ns year'’ Wide ])0\\crs were given to assessing officers to call for returns, 
d()cuMu*nts. etc Tin* process of making amendments started from the next 
\rai In 1924. tin* (lovernnient of India appointed a Taxation Enquirv Com- 
mittee (Toillnmtcr (Vimmiticc) and fdiapter TX of its report containtar certain 
r* c. .mmeiidations b(‘aring on Tncoiiu'-tax law. In 19d5, the Government 
apfiointed a ('ommitice (Tlie Ayers ('onmiittei*) “to mala*, an investiniition 
/I tlir Indian ineome-lax systmn in all its as[)ects and to report upon hotli the 
Micid(‘ne(* of tin* fax and the (‘fficieney of its administration “ In making its 
’v|')rl, this (\>mmitte(' cliiimed that its roeoinmendations W(*re designed “to 
-e('in-(^ tile fairest possible Iri'atment of the lionest tax-pa \(‘r and at tlie <.nne 
tune fn streiigflu'M th(' Department in dealing with Raudulent evasion and 
V'l'il is Imown as h'gal avoidance “ Amendments based on tliese recommenda- 
“mi>^ \v(‘r(* introdnc(‘d in tlie legislature in 19^48 and they bc'camc law in 19.49 
During tla* pn)grt‘ss of Dk’ l^>ill, howev(*r soitk* of tlu* important proposals be- 
i*-ime matter's of inaite controversy and bad to be settled by some kind of 
mmpi'omi^e. bt'fween tin* Gov(*rntnent and the 0]q)osition in the Tiegislative 
X^semhly. 

Th(' anauulna nfs made in 1949 and 'subsequently have greaflv elab(UMted 
tli'‘ law. Idle tax is now lexical not onh on mconn* as ordinarily imdeisfood 
i|'4 also on (•(‘rtain capital rccci])ts wliich have been included in a Sjiecial do- 
niiitio?) of “in(*om<\” Tax at the rate flx^al for th^ ^ I'ar of as«<es^Tnent is 
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charged ou the income of the ‘previous year. ' Both income-tax and super- 
tax are levied according to the slab system. Elaborate provisions have been, 
enacted lor the classiti cation and computation ot the total income and the 
taxable income of an assossee and the allowances and deductions which he may 
claim. Assessees liave been tiivided into several categories, c.y.. individuals, 
undivided Hindu lamilies, tirms (registered and uuregistert'dj, associations, 
limited compaTiTes TTCrd private limited curnpaiiies and there are special rules 
ap))licaf)le to each category. A dilierciitiation had to be made between residents 
and non-resideiils ami a peculiar category ui persons labelled ‘not ordinarily 
resident" has been created. The procedure for assessment has been elaborated; 
ami a radical departure was made Iroin the pre,vious law in tiie creation of 
iLiatdnnerv dealing with appeals in income-tax matU‘rs. \ssistant Goinmis- 
sioners have been divided into tuo grou[)s, one j’etaiinng executive fimctious 
and. the other engaged solely in hearing iqipeals. Above the Ap])ellate Assistant 
Commissioners, a new and independent authority known as the Appellate' Trf 
bunal has been created A })rovisi()ii (section 18- A) introduced in lOTI as a^ 
anti-intiationai'\ mi'asure requirt's emdain eiassi's of assessees t/O pay j)rovisiom:^ 
l\ and ill advance tlie estimated tax due on their income from sources to whir 
sei'tion 18 is not apjilicahli' tbe pi-ovisional payment is .idiusted whmi the 
ijular ass- ssment is mad(' 

• 

(■» Recent history of income-tax administration. — A brief reference to the 
iiiacdiinerv that has been administering tlie law is necessaiy to eomplete the 
stoiw (.Vo/r — Till' subject is being more fullv dealt with in paras. 8o8 et seq), 
itefoie kd-lk tlieie were not many wholetime income-tax otlicers. TTxcejit in 
•i lew ]»laees iia 'um'-tax work was largely done bv land revenue othci'rs as 
a subsidiary (iu1> 'Die non-orticial mem'Uers of the All-India Goniimttee ot 
recorded the tollr)wing ojiimon "A matter of greater importance than 
'th aTneiidmenr of tin- Act is an increase in the numbi'.r and rdTicanicv ol the 
I V lucii vboMid c'lMsist ol otliceis of the higlu'>^t Iraimne and integrity 

Tki-v strougJv ri eon.mendi.d that the Income-tax 1 )'‘parlinent should include 
e\]>erts of high '.t a 'I'liuL! trmi-'d in aceonnr.-mcv w liosi‘ rtanuneratioM should 
be Midi rK to V' fleet the Utavk'-l \alne ol then- nrofe>sintial exiu'nence ami 
tahuiK Acc/ )Miu,i’U'y thev ^ah), '.lion'd he roe of file I'fuimlations f)f training for 
the whole service The sc alt of pav, they added, slioiild 1)C* such as to attract 
rl'C be^r uiaO'i’ie! availaM' (o-o’agrapli tG of tt'c^ '■< uovt ) As alreadv slated 
rle' |ee,,lM^u)ii (t’feefive'y ratised the adniiuhtrat ioo of the Tlepart- 

mcTd A lioard of Inkand hevc’Uie was c'-ojit d — thr- (haitval ItoJiivl of h,e* 
\eene f'') ;k its pl.-e'o ill lOVi— -•n.f] in doe course a reLMil;n' hi»'>-:irchy of oflicial'-' 
‘'^'ting no ha' “^he conh’o] and -:ip“>'visIon of the noa’^r] and ihe rmvincial tVan- 
n ’h-ioor'i’s was c'rnistiti jfed . The y)Owers and functions of the roinmissioncrs 
rje M’esenhed with reference to <|efined local a"<‘aa The Todhunter (h>ni- 
T etfep "UMT'-'iasised ih'' necessit’. for oreanisin'j a realiv edicieid niachi'aao fov 
tlir ir.s^-ssTnent and collca'tion of the tax Some vears later, thr* Avers C\-)in- 
ei'Mct' .'d^o Ti'inde its observations on the administrative niachinm'v Dnrine 
,, r,,.\v temno^riry circle called the Special Provim-ial Circle w'ns formed 
’o P>orrih IV to examine imnortant and difficult cases on the lines followed bv 
tlv' enrpiirv branch in the T^'nited Kingdom Tb(‘ amendine Ac| of 1080 con- 
tained a TU’ ivi'ion cninowarine tbe Central Cfov^ernment to anpoint not rnorc^ 
than three ^ ornmissioners dicebaree “witbont reference to area” the du1ies(!)i 

of a Commissioner in respect of certain classes of eases fmeaning speeial 
• ’‘anebe-" friv wrwk of sneehil d'lffiicnltv or import anee) Under this provisioTij 
^he P)r)rnta' ternnorarv eircle waw transformed into a Commissionersbip wn’th,^# 
Ol''*- reference tr> area and a nnmb-^r of important r-aseq were assigned to it 
'hb a view tn their fborongb examination A eentral Income-tax Depart- 
Trient was ponstitnted in Crdcutta. in Mav’ 1041 “to dent with a selected number 
of difficult cases r»*-pniring detailed and tboroueb investigation and otbc'’ easi^c’ 
in wfiieb evasion on a considerable scale was discovered or snspeeted '* 
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About the middle of 1943 it came to the notice of the iioard that consider- 
able leakage of revenue was taking plac*e in all Provinces in India owing to the 
under-assesBrnent of contractors during the war years. This was ascribed 
chiefly to tlie fact that there*, was no machinery in the Income-tax T)ej)art- 
irjciii for (jollecting and furnishing to Income-tax officers the necessary “intelh 
gence" in regard to the colossal profits that were being made by contractors 
in tlie altogether unprecedented eircurnstaiices created by the war. It was 
therefore decided to set up a Special Branch under the direction and control 
of llu* Director of Inspection (Income Tax) to do investigation and collation 
work in connection with tlu', asR€*.ssment of contractors in all Ih’oviiKies. Ihis 
office had branches in New Delhi, CaJentta, Botnha> Lahore and Madras. 
Information was obtained from (a) the Director Chaieral of Supplies, (b) the 
Food Department, (c) the (LP.W.D., and (d) thu Military Engiru'ering Ser- 
vice's. Information was later obtained also from the offices of the Textile Com- 
missioner, the Direc'Ior of Munitions IVoduetion, the (Controller of Supplies, 
B()mha\ and tlie Dined or Oc'iieral of Shipbuilding and Piepairs. In order to 
('ollatc' thc' information thil's obtained, a Collation Branch was formed in Madras 
in 1044 and this Brandi still continues to work. It gets daily payment sheets 
froTn th(‘ (\)iitroll( 3 r of k^v)d. Dt'lhi, Director Oeneral of Purehase.s, etc., and all 
fh(' dishnrsing officers under the Provincial Governments and quasi Government 
institutions such as Municipalities- the information is (edlated there and sent 
to the Tneoni('-tax Officers c.oncerned. 

8 A n'organisation of th(' Department was atteiupted in 1016-47; it was 
then decided that each Commissioner of Income-tax should have a Sy)e(*inl 
1 nv«‘st i'jation Braiadi attadu'd to his office, /.r., in the Provincial Head- 
(jiiarK'rs cities This Drancdi was to d('> all the investigation work required 
in partKailar areas Its work was mainly to keep a general index register 
of the city in (lueslion, to do survey work n»garding assessees. to co-ordinate 
information i-eei*i\'ef| in the shape* of intimation slips or otherwise and to en- 
sure that lh(‘ iinformation was p'ac'f'd in the relevant files for eonsideratioii fiy 
the assessing oiliec'r. IT(n\('\’er, as tin* naimsitc* slaff could not be recruited, 
ni'if'fi ('f tlir worls wliieh was (‘ontemplated to he done by this branch has not 
Net hec'-i Mtid'M f alsi'ii The lack ('f staff has considerably reduced the effec- 
tiv(‘ n'orl\ing nf this organisation Itnring 1916, tlie collation of the returns 
Ininisli'd iindev st'f'tion 10-A fin respect of divaL'iids), which was previously 
done by tin* Tnerane-tax DlTiet'r. Simla, nith a spi'eial 'itatf niid^'r him. was 
transferred to tlie (’oHation Brandi in Madras 

9 As n’gards the e.-nh’i' of 1 ncoini'-tax (dftica'rs, who may said to be the 
hackhojK* of tla* sei\i(a\ it would ap]iear that some effort was made to give 
(‘fh‘<‘i in f.hi' re('< meneed, if -ais of th(' 19‘J1 CoTnmittep in appointing the required 
staff The Todhimfi'r Comniitiee r(*(-ognis('d that great. p]-('gn*ss had been 
made in that dirc'ction but. added '‘miudi I'einaius to b(‘ done’* Tht'v aecor- 
dinglv advi'^ed that “for the next few A’cars attention slioidd be conecmlrated 
on the taslc of orcanisinc a realiv efficioid machine for tht' assessment and 
eol1e(dion of th(‘ tax'’ (paragraph 229). During the depression of the 
thirl i('s th(' eadn* of Tneonie-tax Officers seems to have nppn'ciahly suffered, 
particularly in respect of its nnmerif'a^ strength, thon':]i in the lower grades 
th('Te was at. one tiTue an addition nf a larce number of lemporarv emp’ovet's 
who had hec'U entertained to deal with the sudden increase of assessments 
during the period when the assoss:]laJt> had been rodneed to and 
remained at Ps. 1.090 fl932j9I The Ayers ('’ommittoe made detailed 
recommendations for the reorganisation of the Department, the recruitment 
and training of officers and the improvement of their methods of work. 
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10. After the legislation of 1939, the need for the improvement of the 
administrative machinery became even more urgent than before, but ther« 
was hardjy sufficient time for the recommendations of the Ayern Committee 
being given effect to, before the conditions created by ihe war brought about 
a serious breakdown in the working of the Department. Businessmen and 
speculators were able to make large profits by legal as well as illegal means; 
the control regulations led dealers to conceal their most profitable transactions 
from the knowledge of the authorities; and the steep rates of taxation increased 
manifold the temptation to evade proper assessment. All the time the 
Department had not the staff, either numerous enough or sufficiently qualified, 
to deal with the situation. Successive administration reports have repeated 
that in spite of prosecutions and the l«vy of penalties, attempts at eva- 
sion had continued and one of the reports recorded, ‘‘as old methods 
of concealment w*ere being detected, new methods were being developed.” 
C/Ommenting on the report for 1943-44, the Public Accounts Committee seems 
to have remarked that no revenue should be lost on account of shorta ge 
of staff and that Government should take all necessary steps to strengtheiT^e 
Tnoome-tax Department. ^ 


11. Towards the end of 1945, the then Director of Inspection (Mr. K. R. K. 
Menon) was deputed to demarcate in each Commissioner s charge the l.A.i’ 
charges and individual 1. T. circles, detailing for each circle the number and 
grade of I. T. Os. required, the ministerial staff required, etc. It appea’^ 
from paragraph 27 of his report that arrears of ass^sment had giown from 
1,19,000 at the end of 1943*44 to 1,81,000 and odd at" tuT^'end of 1944 45 nd 
he expected them to go to nearly 2,27,000 at the end of 1945-45. Asse ss- 
inents for the year 1940 47 were estimated at about 5,55,00 0. The D. T. re- 
c<.rded it as his definite opinion that “practically all our offfcps nre whollv 

iju^r-staffed Our arrtar position is very ^iiiisatrsfacloi^ 

and unless the quality and number of the various grades are increased, it 
will he impossible for us to get out of the morass within a loasonably short 
period. “ 


12 The reorganization proposals submitted by the D. I were, with bouie 
niodifications, given effect to in August 1940 as regards Income-tax officers 
lO'd time later ns regards the ministerial staff, llie scheme *nis not ev*‘U 

Net come into full operation, because the number of additional officers requir- 
ed Jici-ording to it eaimot be obtained without long delay involved both in re- 
cvujlijig them and afterwards training them. A staff that roqui?es highlv 
.specialized skill cannot he increased in a hurry. It will be sonic years liefoie. 
ore can judge of the jraedical operation of tlie new scherren (nii‘ thing 
sei'ins to lie dear, that the positioii as n^gards arrears and the consequent n*- 
c-ease in the number of pending proceedings has definitely deteriorated. 


13. WluMi sanciioriaig the reorganization scheme, the Secretariat seems to 
liave expect(‘d that by the end of the financial year 1947-48, the arreru^b 
onglit to he round ahoiif the normal figure of I.00,0(K) which is a manageable 
figure for di.sposal in t: e period between the close of the year md the time 
the next assessment comes in. Far from this expectation being realised, 
the accompanying statement kindly furnished U) the Commissioji by the (Central 
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Board of BeveDue gives an idea of the position as it stood on Slst July 
1948: — 


1. No. of srrear aBBO Bsmentg pending on 31-7-1948. 


2. No. of Refund applications pending on 31-7-1948 


2,86,274 made up of 

1947-48 . . 1,54,344 

1946-47 . . 77,121 

1945-46 . . 36,923 

1944-45 . . 17,527 

1943-44 . . 359 

Sl earlier. 


21,204 (which includes 2,111 of 
1046-47, 1,086 of 1945-46 and 
695 of 1944-45 and earlier.) 


SECTION n— SCOPE OP TEE BEFEEENOE 


14. We now proceed to determine the scope of the reference to the Com- 
nission, in the light of the above facts and circumstances. The general 
words in section 3 of the statute, viz., “to investigate and report to the Cen- 
tral (jovernment on all matters relating to taxation on income" are words of 
very wide import. The words following, viz., “with particular reference lo 
the" extent to which the existing law relating to and procedure for assess- 
ment and collection of such taxation is adequate to prevent the evasion 
thereof” have the eih‘ct of laying stress on certain aspects of the law relat- 
ing to the assessment ard collection of income-tax. The preamble recites 
that the purpose ut tlie appointment of the Commission w^as to ascertain 
“whether the actual incidence of taxation on income is and has been in re- 
cent \eurs in accordaine with the provisions of law and the extent to which 
the existing law and procedure for the assessment and recovery of such taxa- 
tion is adequate to pn-veut the evasion thereof”. In the light of the.se expres- 
sions, various suggchtions have been made to us as to the propi'r scope of the 
Conmiission’s duty. Some have advocated a very restricted view; others 
liave gone the length of suggesting that we must recommend a wholesale 
revision of the law and th(‘ enactment of new legislation based on more equit- 
able piMicaplcs than the present ; yet others have pleaded for a simplificaticn 
of the law. We louht if it was the intention of the legislature that this ("om- 
ni'Rsiou slioiild consider the possibility of a wholesale revision and re-enact- 
rnent cd tile law relaoing to income-lax. We also doubt whether pacls a whole- 
.sale revision is now ne^cessary or possibl-e. We are not on the other hand in- 
clined lo put an unduly restricted interpretation on the words quoted above 
and limit -the scope of tlie Commission’s recommendations to the problem of 
evasion or avoidance. We do not, liowever, wish to ignore the fact that a 
Jar;;e-Kcale revision was made in 1939 and many of the provisions then intro- 
duced have not yet had a fair orTSTrg" enough trial in normal circumstances. 
Becent clianges m the political set-up and in the economic envi»'onment of the 
country and deveh^pnients which are likely to take place in the near future 
s-'jem to us, nevertheless, tc, justify and even necessitate a reconsidedation of 
certain questions in the light of the experience of the last ten years. 

15. It has been strongly pressed on us that the present rates of income- V 
^ tax and super-tax are so high as to defeat their purpose by disoouruging en- 
terprise and by increasing the temptation to conceal business income It has 
been added that th^re is more likelihood of a larger tax income being realised 
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at a moderate rate of tax than at a higher rate. We do not belittle the force 
Ml this argument, but we do not feel that such questions of gti:eral financial 
policy are within the province of this Commission. The rates of tsaxation are 
expected to be fixed in the Finance Acts of each year on a due consideration 
cf the then financial needs of the State and the revenue that such rates are 
exi)Lcted to bring. S.o lai' as the temptation to evade is attributLiblc to high 
;ai*‘s of taxation, it iriust be met in the same manner as every other attempt 
to e<kde tax. 

10. It has next been urged that if our income-tax system attempts to follow 
in n-.aiiy respects the muu lines of incom-tax law obtaining in other civilized 
yciouniDes, it must also adept such of the features in those systems as favour’ 
rU>' assessee. Particular reference has in this connexion been made to the 
/^system of allowances and deductions for members and dependants of the family 
'granted by the English income-tax law. We have eve^Tympathy with this 
^ argument. The Indian tax law no doubt exempts a certain limit of income 
from tax. But there is no denying the fact that this exemption does not pro- 
perly give effect to the principle of rel ating th e tax to the taxpayer’s “ability 
to pay”. The exemption under theTndiun law has no relalioiT to llie needs 
and circumstances of each individual assessee. A bachelor and a married 
man, a man with a large family and a man with no Tarnily, are alike gi'anted 
the exemption. A logical application of the principle of “ability to pay” will 
certainly require something like the allowances system of the English law 
related to the domestic responsibilities of each tax-payer. But we must re- 
cognize that in the peculiar constitutional situation obtaining in India today, 
it is not easy to give effect to this proposal. If the ability of the aissessee is 
to be properly determined, his whole income, wlielher agricultural or non- 
agricultural, will have to be taken into account. But the Indian constitution 
takes agricultural income out of the sphere of central taxation. Whether it 
may not be possible to take even agricultural income into account for the pur 
pose of determining the “ability” of the assessee, though not for the pur- 
pose of levying a central tax on such income, is another question. The Ayers 
Committee recommended that agricultural income might be taken into account 
for the purpose of determining the rate at which the tax on the other income 
of the assessee should be computed ; even this has not been ^iven effect to 
There may be some practical and administrative difficulties in doing this satis- 
factorily today. If and when agricultural income-tax becx)rnes a regular })art 
of provincial finance, some system may be devised by which both categories 
of income can be brought under a single machmerv of assessment ^md rei’ovory, 
though the proceeds may afterwards be shared between the centre and the 
provinces. It should then become possible to introduce an appropriate syR> 
tern of deductions per head for members of the family, dependent relatives, etc. 


i7. Turning next to tluj plea for the sirnplificaition of t-he . ii i- no 
wonder, in the light of the story set out above, that the income-tax law is felt 
to have become much too complicated. Even a British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Dr Dalton) is reported to have stated some years ago that »tbB 
income-tax law (which he described as “cumbrous and elephantine”) stood in 
Jieed of simplification and clarification. Simplicity and clc'ftrne.ss are no doubt 
very desh-able in taxing statutes; the truth, however, is that niecesslvi' aU^'inpts 
lo rnak(‘ Ihe tax more productive have braight in their train new ] rohlems. 
Righ rates of tax have necessitated the introduction of alleviations in the interests 
of various classes of taxpayers, whether to mitigat^ opposition or with the 
1: lien t ion of making the system more scientific or in response to outcries 
against excessive burdens. To increasing ingenuity shown by the taxpayer in 
devising methods of avoidance, the legislature has had to respond with ]iro- 
vi^ions designed to stop loopholes and make evasion difficult. The British 
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tCc-dific'ution Committee was asked to draft a Bill with the special aim of making 
the law as intelligible to the taxpayer as the nature of the legislation admitted. 
It lU’oduced a draft with 417 sections and the report stated that “simplification 
of law in the sense in which the ordinary taxpayer understtinds the system v^as 
not practicable. A statute which professes to cover a vast field including at 
one end the simple finances of the salaried clerk and at the other end the com- 
plicated intricacies and ramifications of great banks, insurance co-mpanies, 
intiernational finance houses and commercial and industrial combines cannot 
avoid being as comprehensive and as complicated as the subject-matter with 
wliich it deals.” In India, the subject was further complicated by certain 
special features of its political set-up, economic life, etc., e.y*. the existence of 
■the Indian States with their own systems of taxation, the joint family system, 
\lie existence of foreigners making money in India without being domiciled or 
. 3 ven resident here, etc. It was urged that the law, as it is, made it impossible 

ordinary businessmen to prepare their own returns and drove them to seek 
Hhe help of advisers or so-called experts who often .idvistid them into attempts 
at evasion. We are not in a position to say how i‘ar this t ssiimptiiui is true. 
To the extent to which it is true, the situation can be met by instructing officers 
and senior clerks of the Department to help assessees. We understand toat 
even now there are instructions to that effect issued to the staff, but they have 
io guard against* the danger of assessees afterwards turning round and alleging 
that they put in particular entries in their returns because they were advised 
so to do by the inembers of the staff. 

18. It remains to add a few observations relevant to the problem of avoid- 
ance and evasion. According t(. well-established usage, tlu‘ term “ avoidance ” 
denotes the utilization of loopholes to effect tax savings, wdthin the letter though 
perha])S eoiitrary to the spirit of the law. It is renden'd possible by (h'fects in 
the framing of tihe law' or in its drafting, as a result of w'hich cases wdthin the 
inteudriieiit of the law Isave not been brought in by clear or apt worls or cases 
which ought to be fairly eomj)rised within tlie polifw of the law }lavl^ been 
omitted by ov(‘rsig]it .or for other reasons. Lea kage of tax in this way l-as to 
be ])reventecl by iiuikmg th(‘ law chainT or w’ider; but there will never be an 
•end to attempts at income-tJix avoidance. Though a Lord Chancadlor some 
years ago referred in terms of disapprobation to the efforts of tax dodgers rmd 
“to the i)rofessk)nal gentlemen who assisted in the matter” (Latilla vs. Inland 
Bevfnue Commissioners — Law' Tieporis 194B Appeal Cases at page o81) jjopular 
or i)rofessional opinion does not secun to share that view out is prepared to 
regard such attempts as a “commeiidabh* exercise of ingenuity". As courts 
are slow to construe tax law’s according to their “intent” (as d'stinguished from 
the letter of the law) occasional modifications of the statute will be necessary 
to tdose loopholes that “judicial eoiistruction cannot iilug”. “ Evasio n” is 
ajiplied to the esca])e from taxation, aecomj)lishefl by breaking the letter of the j 
law, whether intentionally or through mistake or negligence. Most frequently, I 
taxes are evaded because proptu- administrative machinery has not been j.rovided ' 
cr the machinery is not working properly. E vasion has therefore to be (om- 
bated mainly l)j . ' t he administrat ion of the law' — we advisedl y say 
“impirenuiTg^ though some \voind preler to speak of it as ‘ 'tightening ‘ the 
adininistration. To the extent to w'hich the weaknesses of tW {.dministration 
may bi‘ trac eable to defects in t he la w' (particularly in the sanctions jaovidel by 
the huv) some cha ng^''Tn n\v may be necessary even to prevtmt evasion. 
Under a system w^fiere^the assessment of the tax depends to a largo extent upon 
infomiation given by the assessee, he has every opportunity and wdien the rate 
of tax is high every temptation to attempt evasion. This can be met r.idy by 
improving the efficiency of the administration. 

19. Both the tax-dodger and the innocent taxpayer complain of “official 
inquisition” and harassment by the ofticers of the Income-tax Department. 
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It J> therefore necessary not only to increase the 'efficiency ' of the Department 
but also to imptDve its relations with the public. A writer on “Public finance”, 
even while recognising that nobody can be expected to be enthusiastic about 
tax payment, adds that a certain grudging co-operation on the part of most 
taxpayers is necessary for the effective administration of any taxing statute. 
He advises “Special efforts on the part of the Administration can arrest much 
of the popular prejudice: bureaucratic indifference of the tax administrator is 
the most common cause of inconvenience to the taxpayer." The Iloyal Com- 
mission appointed in England in 1920 to deal with income-tax law similarly 
recommended that the tax gatherer must strive to reduce the odium of the levy 
and increase the willingness or at any rate to reduce the unwillingness with 
which the assessee pays his tax. Care must be taken, they said, not to haraas- 
or irritate the general run of taxpayers, merely because it is necessfiry to deal 
severely with the tax-dodger. The general taxpayers' goodwill is essential ifj 
the Income-tax administration is to produce its best effects. It must, how/ 
ever, equally be recognised that it is not easy for the taxpayer to enter into the^ 
psychology of the Inspector of Taxes, nor is it easy for the revenue official to 
appreciate the effect of high taxation upon the taxpayer who is dependent “on. 
the elusive thing called profits”. Nevertheless, they must attempt to under- 
stand each other. 

20. As regards the conditions obtaining in this country, the Ayers Com- 
mittee (1937) observed “The fairly general complaint that the I. T. Os. do not 
show enough consideration for the convenience of the assessee is certainly not 
without foundation In another place, when dealing with refunds, the Com- 
mittee stated “The general attitude of officers of the Department to refund 
claims leaves much to be desired”. As late as 1943, the ('liiei -Justice of the 
Bombay lligh'C.'ourt made strong remarks about the way iii which the rights 
of appeal provided by the law (as it then stood) to the Assistant (^/.TlTnissionor 
and the Cr^rninissioner “proved a farce" in practice. Aj)pavt‘ntly bee.*' us ‘ of 
the radical chatige resulting from the introduction of the Ap])e]late Tribunal, 
the officers of the Department complain that their work lias been made very 
difficult by tlie ^'ay that tlic tribunal deals with matters c-oining btdore it, 
while we gather that tlic* trilnnial often iinds ilstdf einharrass(‘d by tlu' attiiude 
of the officers of the Department in their very method of approach to the prob- 
](-nis- tliat arise before them. This does not surjjrise us. it is lla* ri'snl "i tiu* 
histor\’ of the English Constitution that in their anxit'vy to protecd the indivi- 
dual from the tyranny of the taxing power, courts were tempted to act on ti.e 
principle that the taxpayer was tin' injnrt'd man and the taxing agenc\ the 
wrong-doer. Without presuming to express or even pausing to form any 
opinion as to the right or wrong of the .situation, we content ourselves with an 
earnest expression of our desire and hope that (werv endeavour ii.av i)t‘ n.ade 
to improve the relations between the public and the officers of the De]iar( numt. 

21. In making our recommendations, we shall proceed on the fooling that 
there is likely to be no immediate radical change in the economic structure or 
the basis arid purpose of the taxation system as it exists today. Tii th^ light 
of the considerations abovf* set forth, we have eomc to the conclusion that we 
shall best fulfil ibe intent of the statute creating the Commission by consider- 
ing not only the problems connected with avoidance or evasion of income-ta.'C 
but also questions which either by reason of omission or uncertainty or imper- 
fection in the ('xisting law or of the new set-up of our environment seem to 
require attention. Our recommeiidations are directed not merely to changes in 
the law but also to the creation of a changed outlook in the administration with’ 
a view to secure the maximum of efficiency as well as srnoolhness of working. 

SECTION m— PBELIMINABT STEPS 

22. Soon after the Commission entered on its duly, our attention was 
called to the way in which section 34 of the Indian Income-tax Act had beem 
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interpreted and applied by Courts and Tribunals since 1939, when certain* 
amendments were made to that section. Tliis is one of the principal provi- 
sions in the Act calculated to check evasion, as it empowers Income-tax 
officers to assess or re-assess escaped income. With a view to prevent serious* 
loss to the revenue from the way in W’hich this section was being interpreted, 
we felt that certain amendments should be urgently made. We accordingly 
preptired a incinorandurn explaining the changes which, in our opinion, were 
needed. Copies of this memorandum were circulated to Bar Associations and 
commercial bodies in the country and in the light of suggestions and representa- 
tions received in response thereto, we drafted certain amendments and submit- 
ted the same to Government on 28th February 1948 with an explanatory 
memorandum (Appendix A). A Bill embodying these amendments was 
introduced into the legislature during the budget session and after it was 
reported on by a Select Committee, it was passed by the legislature during the- 
autumn session. 

23. During May, we prepared a questionnaire (Apj^endix B) containing 60 
questions and distributed copies thereof to a large number of persons, associa- 
tions and institutions who may be presumed to he interested in the subject. 
Replies thereto were received in the course of July, August and September. 
Our grateful thanks are due to the individuals and bodies who have so kindly 
favoured us wiili their considered views and with helpful criticism and advice. 
We take this opportunity of correcting an erroneous assumption which we 
hiul made in some of these re})lies. The questionnaire has been criticised as 
“drafted with the soul object of making the provisions of the Income-tax Irv 
very stringent” and from the w^ay tliai the questions were worded they were 
assumed to rc'flect tlie rnrws of the Commission. It was even remarke 1 that 
the “('ominission seems to be dominated by one objective, via., collection cf 
more revenue and by tlie departmental view-point As will be seen from the 
covering J(*tter that a.c*('on]panied the questionnaire, the Commission had to 
recognise tlu* fact that tlu y were “principally coTicerned with topics of leg^d 
avoidance, evasion and the causes which lead to the tax not hi'ing levied or 
collected through dcdcelive inachinerv of the Department' . But the qiiestion- 
ujnre was not limited to tlu'sc* 1o]:)ies. It was not fair to the Conunission to 
insinuate that even wdiik* framing tlie questionnaire it had already formed views 
on the questions contained therein. The questionnaire included many ques- 
tions which liad been noted for consideration from time to time hy the Income- 
tax Department and tlie l)('partment naturally formulated the questions in 
terms w hieh carric'd an implieation as to the view wdiich it w’onld prefer. In 
other instance's, points of view liad to be clearly indicated in the* very frame of 
the qiuistion, only vvilli c \iew to invite replies dirt'cted to tliose ’points of view'. 
With (liese preliminary observations, w’e proceed to deal with the various 
topies (‘oven'd by tlu* qiit'sl ionnaire though not quite in the order in wdiich 
they liave been set out tlie re. 

24. llt'ferring to certain information that the Commission liad asked for 
from F^aidvs and to the fact that w^e had restricted the* requisition to transac- 
tions of ‘‘persons other than Knroprans and Anglo Indians a contributor to 
“Indian Finance” has expressed his regret that a body whom he is good 
enough to credit with “integrity and fairness” should have made sucli ai' 
“invidious distinction”. He attributes this to a weakness which must have 
infeetcul the (k)niinission from its prevalence (according to him) in ohe 
Income-tax Deiiartment, viz.f a belief “that Fiidians were dishonest wliile the 
Europeans were honest”. We can only express in tiun onr regret that the 
writer could not have thought of any other exjilanation. The reason for so 
limiting the information called for from the Banks w’as that none of the cases 
referred to the Commission for investigation related to Europeans or Anglo- 
Indians and as the Banks w'ere complaining of the amount of time and labour 
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involved in compl^illg with the requisitions sent by the Commission, we desired 
to iniiiimise the extent of our demand by excluding transactions of certain 
categories of persons wlio did not come within the purview of our investigation. 
As We knew that many transactions had been placed in fictitious names or in 
the names of relatives and dependants of the real parties, we could not lirrut 
our requisition by specifying the names of the parties about whom we required 
informat ion . 

SECTION IV— RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A. — Residents and Non-residents. 

(Questions 1. L>, 8, 4, 6, 13, 17, 33 and 38). 

23. Thougli income-tax is levied on in(*ome, many of the elements bearing 
on its assessment depend on the status or (*ircumstanc(‘s of the person whose 
incoiiK' IS sought to be charged. Questions 1, 2, 6, 13, 17 and 33 of the ques- 
tionnaire envisage modifications in the taxation of certain categories of person^’ 
To tlucidate the reasons for our proposals in this behalf, it may be convenient to 
re-state certain fundamentals. Tliis is also necessary to lead up to and explain 
the })roposals that, we make in respect of such of the vesidrnts of the acceding 
-Indian States as do business or have* business eonnections in the Indian Union. 

2G. The theorj^ of economic allegiance (as distinguished from 'politiudl 
^Ucgiancc) has now beem geiuTally accepted as the basis of taxaticai Hut the 
com]>Jexities of modem life and business compel a variety of rt‘finem(‘nts and 
adjustments in the practical application of the the(a*y. An individual has 
economic interests in the place of his residence as well as in the place of the 
origin of the whole or part of his income. Looking at the matter from another 
point of view, the tax that a man is called upon t-o j)ay to the State may be 
said to be divi<-il)le into tw'o parts, niz., that which is due lor Hie nrotection 
and maintenance of pai-ticular sources of income and that which is due for the 

privileccs whicli the citizen himself enjoys in liis person and residence. 

Attt.m])ts to (Ictinc* the basis of taxability have accordingly to take note of this 
dual nature of a man's allegianct or of the benefit derived by him from the 
State. The rule of the English Income-tax law (as to taxability) accordingly 
v.as “either tliat from wliich the taxable income is domed must be situate in 
the United Kingdom or the person wliose income is to be taxed must be 
resident there”. Dealing with the general principle ^fdating to the taxability 
of fr)reigij iuconu^, the Privy (’ouncil in a recent appc.il from Tndia (Wallace 
Bros’ case (1948) 2 M.L.J. 02 observed: “The resulting general conceptum 
as to the scope of the income-tax is that given a sufricif nt territorial connec- 
tion between the pt rson sought to be chargc'd and the country stacking to tax 
him, income-tax may propcrl\ extend to tliat person in respect of bis foreign 

income.” How in certain (!ircuinstances the “origin cf income” may itself 

become an iinyiortanf, factor in determining “r(‘sidence” — especially in the 
-case of corporatior!S--will ajipear from the following observation in the same 
■case: — -“The derivation from British Tndia of the major part of its income for 
R year gives to a cornfiany as n'spects that year a territorial connection suffi- 
cient to justify the company being treated as at home m British Tndia for all 
purposes relating to taxation on its income for that year from whatever source 
that incoiTif! may be derived.” 

27. After texahiJity has beeai (staldished, three matters have to be con- 
sidered before th(» tax to be charged can he d(t(Tmined, viz., the amount of 
income to bo assessed, the rate of taxation and chargeability to super-tax. The 
amount of taxable income is determined, .sometimes on the accrual basis, i r, 
with reference to the place of its origin, sometimes- on the re mil lance basis, 
t.e., the place where it is received or brouhgt, though it might have original 
elsewhere, and sometimes both bases are combined. In determining the rate 
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of taxation and the liability^ to super- tax, the theory of “ability to pay” also 
comes into play. It has been claimed that the principle that a person should 
contribute to the revenue of the State in proportion to his ability would justify 
the inclusion (in his taxation) of income derived by him from abroad, even 
apart from its remittance to this country, because that income has also to be 
taken into account as an index of his ability. But, so far as a non-resident is 
concerned, opinion amongst economists seems to be divided as to how far 
foreign income can legitimately be taken into account even as a factor bearing 
upon the assessee s ability to pay and the rate at which he is to be taxed 
(including chargeability to super-tax). Some consider it fair enough to treat a 
non-resident on the same footing as a resident for this [lurpose. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that a non-resident is not treated on the same footing as 
a resident in resj)ect of several kinds of ailow^anec's and deductions. The taxa- 
tion of non-residents is beset with difficulties not only in the matter of realizing 
the tax but of iiscertaining wdth any approach to accuracy the 'foreign’ incomn 
of tile non-resident. There is also some force in the argument based on the 
practical difficulty of applying the principle of progressive taxation to foreigners 
as tiiev may be receiving several sums of income (large or small) from different 
countries. This is the difficulty referred to in question 3 of the Questionnaire. 

It is recognised that in the framing of the Income-tax law% considera- 
tion has to be given not merely to the revenue aspect but also to the possible 
economic. (‘fPects of any course firoposed to be adopted. Foi* instance, in the 
case of residents, if external income is excluded from taxation, it may tend to 
encourage llu‘ investment abroad of capital which may ctherwise ho rniployed 
within the ccnmtrv and to its advantage. On the olhei hand, in the case of 
non-residents, the imposition of a. tax even on income derived within <he 
-country may effi'ct the investment of foreign capital within the country ind 
li their foreign income also is to he taken into account (either as being assess- 
able or Mt l(‘ast as an element in determining the rate at which their internal 
inconu‘ is to be taxed), it is a fortiori bound to affect the flow of foreign capital 
into th(' country. It is thus clear that questions like these have to he con- 
sidered wdth due regard to the economic position of the country, according as 
it is a debtor country or a creditor country, an importing country or an export- 
ing country, and according as it stands or does not stnnd in need of foreign 
capital and the* help of foreign businessmen. 

20. Till recently, moneys were invested in India by foicigners — gejierally 
British j'.eople — not at ih(‘ behest of tlie ])eople of India but ;is a result of the 
fonn'gner’s desire to find profitable investment for his capital. Fivery e.n- 
•couragcmient to such iiivt'sl nient was given bv the British Indian Government 
of the day. Indian o])inion would have gladly seen that such investors at least 
.paid a fair tax on their Indian income to the. Indian Exchequer. But as this 
did not always liap})en, the opposition took every O])portunity to press for it:-, 
b(‘iug done.. The ])osition has now changed. If Indian opinion and the 
Indian Government desire to invite foreign capital and foreipi business, 
liability to tax is an im])ortant factor for the foreign investor to consider before 
deciding whether he \vonId invest money in India or not. Even if i!i form the 
tax liability is imposed on him, the torms of liis investment may be such as 
jeiibstantially to shift the incidence of the tax to Indian shoulders. 

30. The existence of the Indian States has greatly added to the diffienlties 
of administering the Indian Income-tax In legal theory, tlie Indian 

States li:ivi‘ liithorto been regarded as foreign State's; but tbeir geographical 
situation maki's it botli anomalous and inconve.nient to treat the citizens of 
these States as non-residents or foreigners. The economic life of the two 
Indias is inextricably bound together: many peo])le w’ho do a. large volume 

of business in India, have their homes or some kind of headquarters in the 
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Indian States. It may be broadly stated that the money which the States* 
subjects have been earning in British India is many times more than what the 
British Indian subjects were making in the States. As a matter of policy 
relating to double tax relief, an amendment introduced in 1941 exempted from 
Indian taxation, income, profits or gains accruing or arising in an Indian State 
unless such income, profits or gains are received or deemed to be received in 
or are brought into British India in the previous year by or on behalf of the 
assessee or are assessable under section 42. This provision has frequently 
been taken unfair advantage of by making it appear that income which really 
accrued from business done in India resulted from business done in the States. 
Other ways in which the proximity of the. States has served tax-dodgers will 
be pointed out when we deal with the cases which have been referred to the 
Commission for investigation. 

31. We feel that a radical change is both necessary and justified in the- 
treatment by the Indian Income-tax law of persons residing in the Indian 
States. Without attempting to anticipate the details of the constitutional 
se.t-up that may come into existence and the financial arrangements that 
may come in it-s wake, we would suggest that arrangements, legal or political, 
should be made so as to bring into the category of “residents’' for the j)urposes 
of Indian Income-tax law, at least such of the residents of the Indian States 
as have business connections or sources of income in the Indian Union. If the 
terms of the accession of any State or of the financial arrangement with it 
(for })iirpose of defence) are such as to make the Indian Income-tax Act apydi- 
cahle propria vxgore to the people of the State, the only question of practical 
importance will be as to the administering agency. Divided authority in the 
mattiT of assessment is calculated to help evasion. So far, at any rate, as 
concerns the assessment of persons who derive taxable income from hoik Union 
t('i’ritor\ and State territory and of Indian residents dia-iving taxable income 

St.,'ite territory, it must be arraiiged that the assessnu'nt may be made 
by ntfieer- of the Indian Inconu'-tax De])art>ment, subject to any anaingeim'nt 
between the Union and the State as to the division of the ])roce(aD of the tax. 
Kven if the ra.t(* of tax adopted by any y>articnlar State should be different 
from the Indian Union rate, that need (*anse no serious difiiciilty. Onc(^ the 
a-^st'ssablt' income lia< l)£‘en properly (h‘t(*rniin('d, it would 1)(‘ (piit(' easy lo 
calculate the tax resj^ectively ])ayahle on the ]»ortion wliioh would he sn))ject 
to the State rate and tlie ];ortion subject to the Union ratr-. The assi'^s’iig 
officer should be able to exercise the same powers in the State as he has in the 
Indian Union, for collecting intormation relevent to the as^essnxail and enjoy 
all the other facilities required to make those jjowers effective. As regards 
other categories of “non-residents”, it iiiay i)e, neec'ssary to ccaisidtu’ in due 
course the justification for or propriety of continuing tlie discriiiiinal loii now 
made in favour of “British subjects” and the a])y)ropriate manner of deahng 
with ^e'^a.lents of French and Portuguese nossessions in India and of Pakistan, 
Burma and Cevlon r-ho may have sources of income in India. 

32. Broadly syjeaking, the y)osition in India f^rior to 1 939 was that income- 
tax was levied primarily on the basis of the principles origin and receipt of tho 
inconjc Income was taxable* if actually or according to certain })resumj)tir)ns 
it arose, accrued or was received in British India. Domicile played no part m 
determining tax liability. The residence of the tax-payer was taken ifito 
account in certain provisions under which income was deemed to arise or accrue 
or to be received in British India. An enk'rprise conducted by a. resident 
tax-payer was taxable on all income arising, accruing or received for the first 
time in British India and also on profits arising or accruing abroad if they wore 
brought into British India within three years, but other foreign income, was not 
taxable as a general rule. An enterprise conducted by a non-resident was 
taxable on income arising, accruing or received for the first time in British India. 
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“33. The legislation of 1939 substituted the basis of accrual of income ^lu 
[ylace oi' tliti remittance basis) in respect of the foreign iiieonie of one resi lent 
in British India; this necessitated a more precise definition of “residency* 

It was '’contended on behalf of a certain group that persons who came Jb 
British India for business or employment and had their “residence" here 
but whose permanent home was outside British India should not be taxed 
on their foreign income on the “accrual" basis. The Ayers Committee did 
not acjcept this co!itention and thejy were of the opinion that justice would be 
done to all interests if residence was defined on the lines suggested by the 
Britisli Coditieation Committee, subject to a few modifications. Though^ 
they definitely rejected tlie suggestion to modify the accrual basis by quail- ^ 
ficaiiong as to domicile — because that would amount in practice to discrimina- 
tion in favour of Europeans and residents domiciled in an Indian State — the 
Government of the day in the amending Bill which they brought in introduced 
that qualification. The Select Committee (majority) left this provision subs- 
tantially as it was, but by a new clause which has been since enacted with 
certain modifications ns sections 4- A and 4-B of the Act, they inserted certain 
•definitions of “residence” and “domicile". Many members of the Select 
Committee were not prepared to agree to these provisions; when the matter 
•came before the legislature, the pointe at issue were settled by a compromise 
between the Gov(‘mrnent, ffte opjiosition and the European interestes. The 
reference to domicile was omitted and cases of alleged hardship were attempted 
to be met by the creation of a special category of persons described as “not 
•ordinarily resident'* defined as follows: — 

"An individual is ‘not ordinarily resident' in British India in any year 
if he has not been resident in British India in nine out of the ten 
years preceding that year or if he has not during the seven years 
preceding that year been in British Inaia for a period or for periods 
amounting in all to more than two years." (section 4-B). '' 

This category of persons, though resident in the ordinary sense pays tax ) 
•only on the income which accrues in India plus the amount of foreign income / 
which they rnav bring into Jlritish India. Jt would also seem that e\en in t 
respect of this income Ihev pay tax not at the rate applicable to their world 
income hut at the rate appropriate to the assessable income. They would thus 
he l)(‘tter c')!! than l)oth “residents ' and “non-residents". Question 1 in the 
Questionnaire relates to the necessity or expediency of retaining this category. 

It must he noted tli.it this category is not the mere negative of “ordinarily 
resident". There is inrleed no vlefinition in th ‘ Act of the expression “ordi- 
narily resident" In tiiis respexd, the legislature Inis not chosen to follow clause 
of the British (’odificatior. rommittcc ’s draft which (preferring to use ^he 
i‘Xprt‘S6ion “prineipully resident" for "ordinarily »-esident") runs as follows. — 

“.\n uuli\i(lnal ^^)u) in a year of charge is residenl in the rniled Kingdom 
but is not a resident solely therem — 

(a) shall be treated as lieing priiicipaJlv resident in the United Kingd»'m it 
'in th(' year of charge — 

(i) lie maintains o' lias maintained for him a dwelling place or a place 

of l)usincss in the United Kingdom but neither a dwelling place 
nor a ])laee of bu‘^iness elsewiiere. or 

(ii) be neilli'T maintains m.r lias maintained for him a dwelling place 

or a place of business in any country but is domiciled in the 
United Kiigdom; 

(b) shall in a to wliieh tiaragrajdi [a) d( es not a])])lv be treated as being 
principally resident in J lie United Kingdom if lie ajipears in view of ill the 
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circuinstauces of his case to be so resilient having regard in particular to hia» 

domicile, nationality and habits of life 

riu Indian Act contains no corresponding provision. 

u4. Once residence is made the mam factor in the assessment of income- 
tax. dilTerencc has to be made between mt.*re casual or temporary residimce, 
longer residence and habitual rt*sidence as judged by tests of duration or intx^n- 
tioji. The relative liabilitii‘s of tlie three eategories jiroposed by the British 
(’odification Committee wert thus formulated by them: — 

“If the individual trader is principally' resident in this country, we pro- 
pose that he shall be liable on tlie whole of the profits of his* 
business wluaever earried on, if not so principally resident, he is 
to be liable on the whole of the profits of such part only of his 
business as i^» earried on jn the United Kingdom though if resident 
but not principally resident he will also be liable on such of the 
profits of the business carried on abroad as he brings to the Unitet: 
Kingdom.'* 

The three categories according to the Indian Act are “resident’ , “non- 
re-.iilent“ ami “imt ordinal ily resident”. In defining “resident” in section 
4-A, the Indian legislature has adopted sub-clauses (a), (b) and (d) of elauac 
(i (11 of the British Codification Connnittee’s draft but not sub-clause (c)- 

do As legards eonijyjnies, the opposition in the B)d9 Legislature insisted 
that in view of the conditions under which foreign companies carried on 
business in this country (with tlieii centra! contiol geiuTally abroad), com* 
panics though incorjairated abroad and managed from abroad should be 
ire itcd .1'' e()m[)iinies toi the ]air))os(' of t}ii‘ Act it tlii‘y ('.inied tli(‘ir 

profits out of operations substantially canded on in liritish Tnclia To give 
effect to this claim, section 4-A (c) t\as enacted. Here again. tlu‘ legislation 
Mid not follow the language (4 chuisi 7 of llic British Codification Committee's 
draft. Question fi of the Questionnaire brings out certain points of ]»raetical 
disadvantage in the opiu’ation of section 1-A (e) as it stands, though its spon- 
.-^ors assumed that it would secure to the Indi.m reveniK' w'hat t!i('\ fell was 
justly due to il. The assessment is on the total ineoinr* of Ihe “previous 
y(‘ar” and lesidence of the as'^essee has to h(' determined with reference 
to such y^an- Tiie foreign mconie of the asses^'-^^ wdiicli is snhjcaded to 
assessment is wiiat .lec'rued or arosf to him outside British India during such 
year. Aeei:rding to tie seciaid part nf section d-A fc), a conipauv will be 
resident m Lriti^b India in any vear oidv if its incrmie aiising in British India 
in that vt^ar exc^-t-ds its income arising outside Brilisli India in thal voar 44ii‘ 
residential (inalitical ion of the as>('SK^*e mjjy cliange from year to year. In 
the case of a foreign cnTn[)any d.aijw business both in India and abroad, its 
:r- a “rrsjdt nt” in a piivticnlar vear (deiiTmined according to the above 
d<fiMt'oni wliib* il nnprxf's f^rlain liabilities, also confers certain privi1('g(*s on 
it Chief among these privileges. is th<^ ng^ht to set off losses abroad in calculat- 
ing the ass^sRahle incoim* If in any y^e-ar the* company' in quest if a i m.idf^ a 
T)rofit in British India hut sustained losses in its business abroad, the result 
leicbt hr to make it a resident company for that year and accordingly the 
asst“=.sah1e uicome would be the British Indian incoira' the foreign loss. 

It might even happen that the foreign loss exceeded the profit made in British 
Fndia so that not mendy w^ould there he nothing to tax hut there might be a 
balance of Iocs to be carried forward This would he nothing to complain of 
if fhe British Indian exchequer could have the benefit of the good years also 
just as if mighf have to fake notice of the loss in the h.ad years, taking the 
company’s wwld business as a whole But the moment the company's 
foreign business brings good yirofit, its status viH-a-viR British India may 
change into that of a “non-resident” as the foreign' in coin e may exceed tho 
British Indian income. The result will be that the Indian Government can 
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no longer claim to tax its foreign income. There are today no special pro- 
visions calculated to meet this leature characteristic of the non-indian busmess. 
of companies which by virtue oi section 4-A (c) may become alternately resi- 
dent and non-resident. Tliere is also tlie fact that assessing officers do not 
always find it easy to get full and coireel information from such companies as 
to tile profits made or losses incurred abroad. We ma\ now proceed to 
answer the questions falling in this group. 

UO. Question 1. — Explaining the need for the creation of the category of ) 
ijerskMis described as “not ordinarily tesident”, the Member hi charge of the 
1988 Bill stated that while he recognized that all who lived and worked in India 
should be liable to taxation on equal terms, two classes oi persons had to be 
specially dealt witb:t-^j the Pjuropean official or the trader in the early years 
of bis stay in India, before it hud become established that his (aiieer was in 
Ijidia, and the Indian trader abroad who had an ancestral home in India 
which he might visit irregularly Imt jiossibly enough to become technically resi- 
dent every y^ear. He added tliat the Muslim Leagot', w'as pai-ticnlar about the 
second category. Whatever miglit have then been the need or justiii cation for 
sp('cial treatment of thes(‘ groups, it seems to us right 

to continue to recognize them as special eases. Uiidei’ the conditions existing 
loda\ , the class of officers w ho mainly eonstituterl the first group has ceased 
to exist. As reganls the rest of the two groups, it is dilhcult to understand /why 
iheir residence in India should have been minimised in importance b\ calling 
d ierJinic\nJ residence. No one is going to b(‘ taxed on fli * groiiii I u'erelv of 
casual or occasional residence. The tosts preseril)e(l in section 4-A are in many 
e<t^( s sufficient to (‘xcliido bardslii]^; and if any still leniain, they may be dealt 
with by appropriat(‘ changes in section 4-.A (a) (ii). Tt is nf)t eas\ lor tlie income- 
la < aullioritics to (](‘t(n‘mine on the kind of evidence that will be available after 
th( lapse of seviMi years bow many days a person has lieen present in India 
during that period Most of tin* replies to onr Qiiesf.ionnaire agree that this 
-p.'fial calegory of “not ordinarilv r(‘sident" may lx* omitted recommend v 

accordingly. 

d)? Qiic^iion 2. — Tlio fact that the law has defined “residence” (and by 
iTiii'lieation “non-residence”) with ndtrence* to ea(*h \car gives rise to various 
proldcnis One nt tlie results of this dedinition is that an individual may be. 
r(*sidcnt in British fndia in a u'ar or even for a number of years, then become 
“!eL^ally“ non-resident for a year or Iw^o and then again heroine “resident.” 
These ehanges liave a material hearing on fhe nature and extent of his liability 
to Indian ineonie-tax, tliongh in suhstanee and at’cording to the sense of the 
o)‘dinarv man there might hav(' lieen no cliange in his stains all the time. 

t^ointed out in Question 2, a non-residimt is no^ 1iaM(' to oha I ’\ ' "nreign 
profits even if the\ are brought into or remitted to British India during the 
nartiriilar >a*ar in Avhieh lie is able to claim tlu^ status of a non-resident This 
makes a ecM’taiii extent of maniTiiilation possible The alolitinn above recom- 
mended of the (‘ategory of “not ordinanlv resident” mav increase the tempta- 
tion for sneh maniTuilation. Of the two groups of persons for w’hom that 

category w^as meant, some mav find if possible so to time their visits as not 

to become resident in any ’^'ear They wmiild theieby l)e avoiding ovem the 
liahilitv nnw existing, tax on the profits of a fonn’g]! hnsines>; controlled 

in India. They eonld also arrange to remit their foreign income to India in a 
year in which they had contrived to fall 'ntn the n »n-resident category or iu 
the year in ivhich thev have suffered a toss in India or to visit India in a vea^* 

in which there is n loss abroad to he set off against Indian income. 

88. One of the suggestions made in Qiv^stion 2 as possibly calculated to 
obviate consequences of the above kind is the introduction of a positively de- 
fined category of persons “ordinarily resident” similar to that of persons 
“principally resident” in^ the British fodification Oommittee’s draft; hut the 



diability which that draft imposes on the “resident” as distinguished from the 
“principally resident” is- not the same as the liability wlik-h the Indian law 
imposes on the resident. (Set* tlie extract quoted in paragraph .‘14 suprn). 1'he 
British classification will not tit in with the scheme of the Indian law. Its 
adoption, esjjecially as it brings the concej)tion of domicile into the defiTiition 
•of “residence,” may in some measure have the effe^ct of wiping out the results 
of the omission of the category of “not ordinarily resident.” There are indeed 
some who prefer to (pialify the apf)lication of the tlieory of “residence” Ijy 
reference to the principle of “nationality*' or “domicil”; this may offer a 
nasonablc provision jq)pJicable to persons wlio are “domiciled” but twipuranltj 
non-resident. J^nt once that principle is introduced, we shall have, to provide 
for a multitude of possible combinations of the teals of “residence” and ‘Inoii- 
resideiice,” domicil and alien, accrual and remittance, total income and totJil 
world income, etc. Whether any distinction corresponding to that suggested 
by the British Codification Comujittee between “residents” and “principally 
residents” could and should he adopted in this country can be safely deter- 
mined only after some experience has been gained of the operation of the law 
without the category of “not ordinarily resident”, 

89. The alternative solution suggested in Question 2 is whether even non- 
rssidents should be declared assessable to tax in respect of profits brought into 
or remitted to British India. While some of the replies to our Questionnaire 
'^eem prepared to go the length of supporting the suggestion in unqualified terms, 
the weight of opinion is in favour of the view that remittances of profits to 
India by bona fide non residents cannot justly he subjected to tax nor will it 
be expedient to tax them. We are in agreement with this view. But the ques- 
tion arises, can the cxi)ression “bona fide non-resident” be applied to a person 
who has been resident in previous years and becomes resident agaifi in future 
but happened to be a non-resident only for an intervening period during which 
'he managed to remit his foreign earnings to British India. A suggestion has 
been made that foreign profits remitted to British India by a non-resident should 
be declared taxable if ho established residence here within ii deiined period from 
the year in which the remittance was made; but such a provision can easilv 
be circumvented. It is indeed difficult to devise a formula which is incapable 
cf being circumvented. On the other hand, any provision on tht‘ linec; suggt*st- 
ed or (^ven similar tht'reto will eaust* great hardship in a class of cases \\hich 
may assume ii 'q) 0 !tance in the near future in vit'w of the condition^ deve- 
loping in South Africa, Malaya. Burma and Ceylon. Indians who have 
long been residents the?*e may find themselves crompelled to 
Cf-rne over to India and start business here. It will lx* neithc'r fair nor cxp(*dient 
to put difficulties in the way of their remitting or bringing to India what }>rofits 
or wivings they miglii have made a))rf)ad during the vears ulicn the,\ stayed 
abroad Though we have raised Oiiestion No 2, w(* arc not satisficid that the. 
loss to the revenue on account of the f)Ossibi]ities contemplated in that (piestion 
cj’c so far ver\ large. We do not, therefoif*, think it worth\\hi1e recommending 
-any change in the law to meet the class of cases contemplated by the question. 
On the other hand, the ahniition of the sT)e(‘ial yaovisions ndating to y>ersons 
‘not ordinarily resident” may have the effect of irnyiosing a tax liability on 
-ome categories of Indian^' now living abroad in r(*speej of tlieir foreign savincs 
which they n\n\ bring with them when they (*ome ovi'i* to India for good, 
b'^cause some of them may fall udfhin the terms of seefion 4 (lj(b)(iii). Apj 3 ro- 
piiate pj-ovision must he made to exenij)t siieli cases 

40 Qvpffiinit 8 — Tins (pjeslion really covers +hr('e edasses of eases 

(i) ascertainment of a non-resident's foreign income for the purpose of 
determining the rate at which his Indian income is to be taxed ; 
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(ii) ki Q&BeB falling under seetioii 4-A (c), aBcertainruent of the company’s ^ 

foreign income, with a view to determining whether in any parti- 
cular year, it is to be treated as resident or non-reeident; 

(iii) where a non-resident is taxable in respect of businesses or business 

connections through more than one person in different parts of 
India, the ascertainment of his total Indian income for the purpose 
of determining the rate at which he is to be taxed sps well as his 
liability to super-tax. 

As ref^ards sub-liead (i) [and to a largo exUuit, this applies also to sub-head 
(ii)],the only suggestion made in the replies is that the assessing officer can 
call for a certificate or other official record showing the amount at which the 
assessee’s income has been assessed in the country of his residence. It is diffi- 
cult to see what more is practicable. An alternative which has been suggested 
in many replies involves a change of policy as regards the taxation of non-resi- 
dent’s income. The point seems to us of sufficient importance to make this 
suggestion worth considering. It has been suggested that it will be both fair 
and convenient if in taxing non-residents in respect of their Indian income, 
their foreign income is not tiiken into account at all but the rate appropriate 
to their Indian income with a snrehargo of 20 or 25 [ er cent is adopted. Such 
a system prevails in some countries and is calculated to save trouble to the 
assessing officer. But its fairness is open to question. The pro]) jsal must also 
be considi'rcd iu fh** lighl. of tlu* arguments as to policy set out in paragraphs 
28 ii', 2‘J nupra with nd'tnvnee to the attraeliou of fortdgn capitai into this euun- 
trv .\ niodifieaiion of the pro])(»^al would perhaps meet the argument as to 
fairness. Instead of adopting the surcharge above suggested as the only method, 
the noii-resident may if ho thinks that even the inclusion of his foreign income 
will not attract as high a rate 'bo given the option of proving his foreign income 
to file satisfaction of ilie assessing officer and thus got his Indian income taxed 
at the appropriate rate. This wiU shift the burden of proof from the assessing 
officer to the assessee. It will, however, be anomalous to permit the assesseo 
to change his option every year. He must be in a position to know gencrdly 
and as a long-t(‘rm arrangement which of the two courses will be fairer to him, 
and having once exercised his option, he should not be at liberty to claim the 
other method. Whether even this proposal will meet the argument of expe- 
diency, whether the foreign investor will care to submit to this trouble of pro- 
ving his foreign income, is a matter that time and experience alone can defini- 
tely show. So far as foreign capital needed for the country may be obtained 
through the intervention of the State, the situation may have to be met by 
making special provision for taxation on the returns on capital so obtained. 

As regards sub-head (ii), the Income-tax Department expects that the recent 
amendment to the definition of “company" may place the Department in' a 
position of some vantage, because it will make it a condition of declaration of 
a foreign company “to bo a company for the purpose of the Act” that it should 
agree to give all information that it might be required to furnish. Here again, 
time alone can show how far this expectation can be realised. A few more 
observations on this jioint may be made when we deal with question 6. The 
third of the sub-heads above noted may conveniently be considered when deal- 
ing with Question 4. A similar problem may arise when a non-resident is in 
receipt of interest or dividends from different banks or companies in different 
parts of India. 

41. Question 4. — Question 4 raises a limited ]>oint, mainly procedural, in 
respect of cases where a non-resident hfrs business or business connections in 
different parts of India through more than one person. There will be obvious 
advantage in enacting a provision enabling Income-tax authorities to treirt one 
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of such representatives in India as the assessee under sections 42 and 43 in res 
pect of the profits made by or through all the representatives in India. The 
procedure mtist, of course be so contrived as not to put the selected representa- 
tive at any disadvantage. It was accordingly recognised that provision must 
also be made for retainer of the necessary funds by the representative so selec- 
ted. 

42. The replies have raised wider issues, with reference to the njanner in 
which sections 42 and 43 are applied in practice. One complaint is that sec- 
tion 42 is too broadh' worded and, by ignoring the distinction between trading 
m the country ani trading with the country, is often held to cover cukps not- 
within the true scope and spirit of the section. The answer to this complaint 
is that the very nature of the situation dealt with and the devices resorted to 
with a view to escape from taxation require a provision in very wide terms to 
meet the situation. There may be all shades of differences in the authority or 
instructions given by the non.resident tradei to the local businessman selling 
his goods. Whether a tax liability will arise or not will depend upon and must 
be determined with reference to the circumstances of each case. The following 
observations of Earl Loreburn in Drummond vs. Collins — 191o A.C. 1011 at 
p. 1017 must be home in mind in this connection: — 

'‘The Income-tax Acts are framed in verv general terms. It is necessary 
so to frame Acts of this kind lest some case manifestly within the purview of 
the legislature may escape tax. But Courts of Law have cut down or even 
contradicted the nature of the legislation when on a full view of the Act consi- 
dering its scheme and its machinery and tlie manifest purpose of it they have 
thought that a particular case or class of cases was not 'intended to fall within 
the clausi'.” fSee also /1.v/or 7\s‘, — 10l^»r> A \\i p *117.) ni:iv 

add that it is not unlikely that in the course of the next few years the methods 
of non-residents selling their goods in India may undergo changes. We do not, 
therefore, think it necessary to rocorurnend any change to meet th(» gencTiil 
complaint about section 42. On the other hand, we are elsewhere (paragraph 
134) suggesting that a statutory obligation should be cast on every person 
doing business for a non-resident to give information about it to the Income-tax 
authorities. 

43. It has next been complained that sub-section (3) of section 42 is quite 
general in its terms and is applicable equally to foreign goods sold in India and 
to Indian goods sold abroad but it is in practice applied by the Department 
only to the second case. The Department inainiaiiis that on foreign goods 
sr.lrl in Jiiflia, the whole profit or gain accnn’S or >s a1 ihe j'iace of snU 
and the wdiole amount therefore becomes taxable under the genonil language 
of section 4 (1). This limited construction of section 42 (3) is supported by 
more than one decision of the High Courts. It must, however, be said that 
the Ayers Committee ou whose recomnjondation the sub-sc'ction was insertetl 
have made it quite clear (in Chapt(*r T, Section 2 of flioir re])ort) that fh(‘> 
iT»fenrle^] th(‘, sfurie principle to he ay)nli‘'il to hoCi elasses f)f cas(‘s Section 
38 and 39 of the Austi-alian Income-tax Act recognise tliis princi[)l(‘ and ir 
applying it draw a distinction between goods sold in Australia by a foreigr 
manufacturer and goods sold by a jaTsou not hfung fh(‘- manufacturer. Thif 
distinction w\as ba.sed on the recommendation of Ihe Ausiralian Loyal (’om 
mission on Taxation (1932-33) Paragraph -127 of the CommissioiCs repon 
spates — 

“The profit derived hy a non resident trader from a business carried oi 
by him in Australia shall he deemed to be — 

fa) in the casti of o manufacturer — the diff('Tence between the amoun 
for wliiclj llie goods arc sold in Australia^ and the amount for whic 
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tiiey could be sold to a w.holesale buyer in similar circumstances 
in the country of manufacture — ^less any expenses incurred in 
transporting the goods to and selling them in Australia, or 
(b) in the case of a merchant who is not the manufacturer of the goods 
sold, the difference between the amount for which the goods are 
sold in Australia and their purchase price, less the cost of trans- 
porting the goods to and selling the goods in Australia.” 
f)n the view taken by the Indian High Courts, the taxable profit of the non- 
resident trader in a case corresponding to category (a) sujna •.* as si m led to be 
”the difference between the gross costs to the seller of the goods at the moment 
and at the point of sale and the net price which he rectuves ’ {^iiira MiiJs 
Cawyiporc vs. Jncome-tax Officer, Cawnpore — 1946 I.T.R. at p. 424). The 
learned Judges further explained themselves by saying that the Indian law 
does not allow “any apportionment of that profit as between the period prior 
to the moment of export from Gwalior (the foreign territory) and the moment 
subsequent to that export”. We do not pause to consider whether the rele- 
vant sections may not bear a different interpretation. Obviously the interpre- 
tation placed on the law by the Indian High Courts is different from what the 
Ayers Committee intended but at no stage during the passage of the Bill was 
there any indication of an intention to depart from their recommendation. We 
have been told that the state of import trade in this country is such that the 
adoption of the view recommended by the Ayers Committee will seriously pre- 
judice the revenue. We nevertheless consider that the matter should be direct- 
ly x^resented to the Legislature for examination. If after all the imported j 
goods aro nrr.rssnrif, the i'lroign maiiiifactur(*r can shift tile bard n of the tax 
to the Indiam consumer. What is in form a direct tax will thus become an 
indirect tax. The Australian Commission recognised the possibility of prac- 
tical difficulties arising in the application of the principles stated in its report 
as the non-resident trader may not always produce his accounts before the as- 
sesing officer. They accordingly recommended that if accounts showing the 
actual profit on the transactions are not produced, the profit should be assessed 
at a percentage on the amount of the sales, to be determined in aceordanco with I 
the profits that wiM be made by a resident trader selling similar goods under! 
similar conditions. Incidentally, we may point out here that if our suggestion | 
to abolish the category of persons “not ordinarily resident” is accepted, the 
reference to that category in section 42 (2) must be deleted. 

44. Proceeding now to the point raised by question 4, we may first state the 
position in this respect under the law as it now stands. Sections 42 and 46 
do not in terms refer to a plurality of representatives of the non-resident trader. 
The application of the general rule of conslruction that- words in the singular 
may also include the plural will not be of assistance in this case, because the 
application of that principle will necessitate the recognition of a x^nrality of 
representatives where such exist and will not authorise the selection of one 
out of many such. Executive instructions issued by the Central Board of 
Revenue seem to assume that where there are several agents m India, the 
Income-tax authorities may treat one of thorn as the representative of the non- 
resident, not merely for the busiTiess that ho is in charge' of but eveu in respect 
of the businesses c-onducted in other parts of India through other agents. It- 
is, however, not clear whether and how far these insfn'ctions were based on 
the assumption that one of these agencies was in the nature of a Iv'ad office 
with a certain measure of control over the rest. In Mr. Sundaram’s Coi'nnien- 
tary on the Income-tax Act, Ihere is a not-e under section ^6 to the following 
effect: — 

“If a non-resident has more agents than one, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the Income-tax Officer from serving notices on all the agents 
and finally selecting one among them and assessing him on the 
combind income of the principal through all the agents together.’* 
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In Buch oases, naturally the Income-tax Officer will select the most impor- 
tant of the agents. Eeferring to the observations of Bowlatt J. in Commia- 
Btoners of Inland Revenue v. Longford; Gommiaaionera of Inland Revenue 
T. Pakonham and othera — 13 Tax Cases 573 — that "An agent cannot be taxed on 
profits not made through his agency", Mr. Sundaram observes that section 43 
of the Indian Act is much wider. Mr. Sampath Ayyangar, however, takes a 
different view. He concludes that there is nothing to warrant the view that 
a person could bo treated as an agent in resjxict of incomes with which lie is 
totally unconnected or in respect of activities of the non-resident with which 
he has no concern. He supports this view by nderenco to the right of retainer 
provided for by the second proviso to section 42 (i) wducli jmma facie can 
relate only to a person who has some control over or receipt of the particular 
income. In the judgment of the IVivw Council in Comoiisaimier of Income- p 
taa\ Bomhaij vs. CiirrirnbJioy Ibrahim Sons — 1935 LT.K. 305 — there is a 
passing observation at page 402 stressing the fact that the respoiulents were ^ 
sought to be assessed as agents in ivspecd of properly "wath wliich tliey had no 
concern". The law is thus far from clear or certain and it seems to ns both i « 
necessary and desirable to clarify it by specific enactment. A proper method 
of assessment requires that the inoonip doriv('d by the' non-resiilerit tra<l('r from 
his diiferent businesses in different parts of the connfry and through dilferent 
persons should bo aggregated for purj)()S(*s of assessment and where recovery 
from the non-resident himself may not he easy sonu‘ i)rovisioii must be made 
for recovery of the full assessment from one responsible resident representative 
instead of its being recovered piecemeid from the assets lying in or profits made 
in different parts of the country 

45. While some of the replies have appnu’ed of the prop(^s<a.l, many have 
laid great stress upon the heavy, if not impossible, burden whicdi such a eoiirsc 
must impKDSe upon the person selected as the s<i]e representative. Any such 
selection must, of course, be made only after notice t/> the non-resident trader 
wherever possible and after notice to th(‘ person proposed to be selecdcnl as the 
•olo representative and after hearing their object ions, if any. Ih has h>^en 
uskofl, what is the representative thus selected to do, to obtain information 
about (i) the principal’s foreign income, where that is relevant, and (il) the 
principal’s Indian income earned through other business connections. If the 
non-resident trader is prepared to he helpful to the authorities, there can be no 
difficulty in his helping the representative and in his instructing his Be\'eral 
representatives in India to enable the selected representative to give all mater fil 
information to the Department, to enable them to make a proper assessment. 

If he is non-co-operative, it is all the more reason why the Income-tax autho- 
rities should have a pow^r of the kind proposed. If the business in each locality 
is to be assessed by the officer having jurisdiction in that locality, Ihe Depart- 
ment may not even have full and accurate information as to all tlie different 
business connections of the non-resident trader and the assessment cannot he 
correct or complete. We are, therefore, of the opinion that power should be 
conferred upon Income-tax autliorities in clear terms to make such a selection. 

A provision similar to section 219 of the Australian ' Income-tax Act would 
serve this purpose. 

40. There is, however, force in the objection about the personal liability 
of the selected representative and the retainer of funds by him because he can- 
not be expected to have control over the business conducted elsewhere by 
other representatives. The personal liability of the representative asscssee 
as well as his right of retainer must bo limited on the lines indicated in provisos 
two and three to section 42 (I). For the recovery of the balance of the tax, 
there is the power under the first proviso to that sub-section and the best that 
can be 'done is to authorise the Department to freeze the assets in the hands 
of the other representatives till the assessed tax is paid up. 
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47. Question 33. — ^As question 33 arises out of section 43, it maj also be 
conveniently dealt with here. At the instance of the Select Committee that 
considered the amending Bill of 1936, Oovernment introduced the first proviso 
to section 43, so as to exclude the imposition of a ‘ 'statutory '' agency under 
jbhat section on an Indian broker dealing with a foreign broker acting for on 
undisclosed foreign principal. As pointed out by Mr. Sampath Ayyongor, the 
resident broker may not even know the principle. The) question is now 
raised with reference to the possibility that the person on the other side may 
not bo really acting as a broker, but may inerely be an alias for the non-resident 
trader. The replies point out and we agree that this must be d^alt with like 
any other question of fact and cannot be met by any change in the law. Th# 
Income-tax Officer may examine the correspondence between the parties, 
make enquiries from Brokers* Associations here and abroad and pursue any 
other clue that tlje circumstances of each case may furnish. Bven if the assess- 
ing officer is misled on this point, tliere need not necessarily be a loss of revenue * 
the non-resident principal, if only he could be reached, will be liable, provided 
the conditions of section 42 are satisfied. One or tvo of the replies have sug- 
gested that the first proviso to section 43 may be omitted. We do not think 
it will be right to do so, as it may place the Indian merchant in a very difficult 
position — an embarrassing situation from which the Select Committee purposely 
attempted to save him. 

48. QifC'Siion 0. — The considerations that underlie this question have been 
exiilained in ]3aragrapli dfi ,sa;»ra. Some of the re])lies t-liink that there is no 
serious danger of Ihe c‘xisting law’ under section 4 -A (cV pi’oving detrimental to 
the IndiaTi revenue. We do not feel so sure us to this. Some of the replies 
merely j)oiiit out tliat it- w’ill not i)e fair to tax th'^ foreii/ti incjcane of a com}>any 
but rtduse to talo^ its foreign losses into account I he (pi(_‘.sti( n has not ruade 
any such suggestion. As already <‘X]dained, llie situation envisaged in the 
question arises because under tin* })OcuIiar terms ()i tin* jjrovision in section 4-A 
(c), tlu‘ Indian Excdiequer cannot tax the foreign incr i-ie during the years in 
whicdi it exceeds tlie [ndian in<’ome of the eornpany Sreue of »he ie])lies liave sug- 
gested that (for tin* reasons discussed in para. 40 supra aboiit non-iesidents gene- 
rally) it is best to leave out of account both the igii lr)sses and the foreign 
iuconu' of a conij)aiiy not/ controlh‘d from In ha.. ddiis is to lose sight of the 
conditions and w’ays in wdiich fondgn companies do buBnu‘ss in India. At any 
rate, Indian o])inion has strenuously fought for the provis’on made in section 
4-A (f‘) and we are not at jiresent jirepanal to I’ceouimenl a ladical change in 
this rt'speet'. An alternative sug^gestion has bc^en made wdiivdi Si i nis to us both 
reasonahli* and iiraetieable. It is to the following effect: — 'The company shall 
be allowed to sot off foreign losses .-'gainst Indi-m income only on eondition 
that it agiu'cs to bring into tlu’ account of Indian taxation at Irast a like sum 
out of its foreign ineoiiu' in flu* vtars in which its status' may bec-ome non- 
re, sidtuit hy reason of its foreign inconie bfdng grcNater tlian its Indian income. 
The (jiiestJon whether in an\ I'.artieular year it has made Tiiore than f>0 per 
coni of its income in India must be decided indcpc'iident'ly of tlie foreign losses 
brought forward from the pr('vious year. If the company desires to avail 
itself of the benefit, of aecuniulated losses for six years, it must agree to bring 
into account its wmrld iiu’onu' even if in the subsequent, year'- it has become lum- 
resident. Alttu'nufcively, it may be provided that foreign losses can be get off 
only against foreign profits. 

49. Question 13. — Question 13 mainly relates to one of the problems arising 
out of the theory that even the foreign income of a non-resident is relevant ^^to 
his Indian assessment for two^ purposeer : (1) the dete^ination of the 

which his Indian income is to be assessed ; and (2^ tfie determination of his 
liability to siqier-tax pn his Indian income. Prov^ion for deduction of super- 
tax in respect of dividends paid to non-residents h£|^^ been madfe in eub^ectionj 
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(3-D) and (3-E) of section 18; but these provisions come into operation only wliea 
the Income-tax Officer has knowledge that the non-resident's total world income 
exceeds the super- tax minimum or the dividend payable by any one company 
to a sharehoidcT exceeds that minimum. As we have already explained when 
discussing question 3, the authorities in India have great difficulty in ascertaining 
llie foreign income of non-residents and sometimes even in realizing the tax due 
from them. Further, sub-section (3-B) of section 18 will not apply to eases- 
where only the aggregate of dividends received from more than one conij)uny 
exceeds the super- tax minimum. 

50. The proposal suggested by tlie question, viz., to ask the Indian com- 
panies to deduct super-tax from dividends payable to all non-resident share- 
holders, even when tJie amount of dividend is below the maximum of the 
amount not chargeable to supertax, is apparently expected to siwe troubio ta 
the Department: but we do not think that in the long run, it will rej lly save 
trouble even to the Department, because there must inevitably be a large num* 
her of applications for refund, resulting from such a procedure or there will be 
applications for exemption from numerous shareholders, on the ground that 
iheir income is below the minimum. There will of course be this advantage 
tc the revenue, that the initiative and the onus will be thrown on the non-resi- 
denfl; but such a course will involve hardship to many of the non-resitlent 
assessees by compelling them to make refund applications. Fiirtlur, it may 
not always be easy for a company to know wdiether a person to wliom it is 
paying a divi lend is a resident or a non-resident cs[)ecially v;here the dividend 
IS e.oliect-ed by a hank on behalf of tlie sliareholder or on behalf of a number of 
shareholders. There is also the general question of the policy as U) tluj ireat- 
ment to be metal out to the non-resident investors to which we have already 
iidverted. We an* not, therefore, prejuire/l to recommend the fidojition of the 
conrs^^ snggest<*d in the question. 

51. Some of the replies have made a suggestion which nviv be triel for what 
it is worth, (*sp(*cially as w^e are recomm^mding the creation of S“om(* kind of 
»*.entral organization. The suggestion i.s that all coTnpaDi(*s should nu ke a 
return to a central organization in respect of dividends ])aid to non resident 
sban‘holders. The central organization .should detennine the total dividend and' 
i.t»sue instructions to tin* various conifianit'S 1o df*duct sny)tr-tax at ap])ropriate 
rates. This procedure may to .some extent help action under section 18 

but even this will not give the officer the total “wwld’' income in cases in v/hich 
lhal is relevant to the action to be taken under section 18 (3-D). Jf tlie ex- 
'i>eriment is to he trii-d, it may he worth considering w'hether .sa(di c(*ntral orga- 
nization should not be asked to deal with all matt(*rs relating to th(' taxation of 
n on -re.si dents and not merely with their dividend income We may :id(l that 
the problem which thi.s question seeks to tackle mav not arise at all if the course 
w’hich we have t'lsevvhere discussed (])ara 40 supra) of taxing the Indian income 
of non-residents at a .surcharge over the Indian rate (without reference to their 
foreign income) is adopted. 

52. Question 17. — Section 14 (2) fc) and proviso (1) to section 24 (1) are inter- 
related provisions inserted in 1041 ; logically, they must have the same scope. 
Proviso 1 to section 24 (1) is, however, not happily worded : it must he recast 
so as to make its scope and intention clear. Further, the very circumstance of 
its being enacted as a proviso and not as an independent provision has been 
relied on by the Bombay High Court (in Muralidhnr Mathurawalla's case)*— 
1948 T.T.R. 146 — for restricting its operation to cases which would otherwise 
have fallen within the main provision of .sub-section (1) of section 24. This 
defeats the purf)Ose of the sponsors of the proviso. The idea in enacting this 
provision obviously was that when a British Indian assessee sustained losses in 
an Indian State, such losses should not be taken into account so as to reduce 
the taxable amount of profits made in British India during the same period, 
tiiough such losses (equally with profits made In the States) may 
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be relevant to the determination of the ‘‘total world income*’ for the pur- 
pose of fixing the tate of tax. This is made clear by the observations 
of the Select Committee in relation to that clause, but the provision wis unfor- 
tunately inserted in a wrong place and in a wrong form. The Bombay High 
Court cannot be blamed for feeling itself bound to apply a well-established 
rule of statutory construction that a proviso can only be interpreted as a restric- 
tion on or exception to the operation of the main enacting clause to which the 
j)rovi6o is attached. 

53. Elsewhere (paragraph 31 supra) we have suggested that residents of 

States quite as much as residents of the Indian Union should be assessed 

by the same authority, so far at any rate as both have sources of incoire ir. 
(both areas. A fortiori should the Indian authorities have power to assess 
Indian residents in respecjt of income derived by them in State territory. If 
y^these sugge stions are given elTect to, it may no longer be necessary to Lave 
A^ovisions likii those found in section 14 (2) (c), proviso (1) to section 24 (1) 
Jthd proviso (a) to section 24 (2). So long, however, as the existing policy and 
arrangement continue, it will be better to have the language of proviso 1 to 
section 24 (1) improved and it is necessary to have it enacted as an iiidepen lent 
substantive jirovision. The language of proviso (a) to sub section (2) of sec- 

tion 24 is also capable of similar improvement, particularly if proviso (1) to sub- 
section (1) is going to be recast and inserted elsewhere. It does not .ajipear, 
convenient or appro})riate to introduc(^ tliese provisions into section 10 ncrely 
because the Bombay judgment is based on section 10. It seems best to 
Ucat the three jjrovisions section 14 (2) (c), ])roviso (Ij to section 24 (1) and 
proviso (a) U) section 24 (2) as one group of allied piovislons relating to a special 
category described as "Income and losses in the Indian States" ajid enact 
them as three sub-sections of an independent section, say section 24-C. As| 
a precaution, the section may ht‘giri with the words "Notwithstanding anythingi 
contained in the other provisions of this Act". When reeasting tht‘ j.rovisions 
G])p()rturiity may also be taken to clarify one or two points raised by Mr, 
Sam path Ayyanger in his Comineiitaries on this ])rovision. A query suggested 
by him in this connection, whether the amount of forin'gii losses or pro- 

fits should in any casi^ in which they are relevant to British Indian taxation 
be fixed in accordanc.e with tho result of the assessment, if any, made in the 
foreign State, or could they and should they be re-estimated by the Indian 
authorities is a ipiestiou rek vaut uol merelv to these provisos, but to all cases 
where foreign gains or losses have to be taken note of in ibe course of British 
Jndian assessment. 

54. Question 3R — This question has been raised at the instance of the 
Department which feels that there has been considerable loss of revenue during 
the war years, on account of nssessees and would-be-assessees leaving India 
for good without paying the tax due from them and without leaving any assets 
beliind. A very limited provision to meet this contingency has been made in 
section 24- A, l)Ut the utilization ' of this provision depends upon the Income- 
tax OlTiccr chancinn to get information as to the movements of the assessee. 
No obligation has been imposed on the assessee to inform the Income-tax 
authorities about his intended departure and none has power to prevent him 
from going away without paying the tax. The Australian Act contains 
drastic provisions in this behalf. 

They are as follows: — 

"210. Upon the application of any person about to leave Australia, the 
Commissioner, Second Commissioner or a Deputy Commissioner may issue a 
certificate — 

(a) that that person is not liable to pay income tax; or 
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(b) that errangements have been made to the aatisfaction of the Com- 
missioner for the payment of all income tax that is or may be- 
come payable by that person. 

211. (1) Unless and until such certificate has been presented to the office 
of the owner or charterer, or of the representative of the owTier or charterer, 
of the ship or aircraft by which that person intends to leave Australia at the 
port or place at wliich his passage is to be booked, an authority for that person 
to travel by that ship or aircraft shall not be issued by tlie owner or charterer 
or a representative or emi)loyce of the owner or charterer . 

(2) Any person who, in contravention of this section, issues an authority to 
any person to travel by the ship or aircraft shall bf' ]*ersonally liable to pay the 
amount of tax, if any, which is or may become due and payable by sui*h person, 
and shall be guilty of an offence. 

Penalty; Not less than Fifty pounds or more than Two hundred pounds- ^ 

212. (1) The owner or charterer, or the reirresentative of the owner or 
charterer, of evers’ ship oi aircraft wdneh takes ])asseng(Ts on board at any 
port or place shall, on the hrst working day after the d('parturc of the ship 
or aircraft from that port or place, lodge all certificates so presiuitod at the 
office of the Deputy Comnussioiur of Taxation for llie Stale in which that 
port or place is situated^ together' vith a list showing the nauK* and last-known 
address in Australia of ever}- ])ei ^on (other than moinhcTs of the crew and staff 
of the ship or aircraft) wdio travelled on the ship or aircraft. 

(2) Every owner or chaK^Kr. or his ropresentaiivo wJio fails to comply 
with this section shall be guilty >f an offence. 

Penalty; Not less than Tcji ’ ounds or more than One hundred ])ounds.’' 

Section 21o which is also a J^'‘:ul ]'ruvision enacts: — 

“213. (1) Where the Conmiis^ioiue' has reason to believe that any person 
establishing or carr^'ing on business in Australia inb'nds to carr^ on that 
business for a limited period only, or when; the roininissioner for any other 
reason thinks it proper so to do, he may at Ofiy time and froin tiTne to time 
require that person to give security by bor)d or depc^it or otljerwisf' to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioner for the. due return of, and payment of income 
tax on, the income derived by that ] verson. 

(2) A person who fails to give' Beciirity wheji require;d to do so nndiT this 
section shall be guilty of an offenc(*. 

Penalty: Not less than Two x>onnds or more than One hundred pounds." 

55. A ])oint for consideration is wlictlan- in future, foreigners an* lik. ly lo 
do any large volume of biisiiiL-ss in tliis country und<T c.onditions wlocli would 
make it necessary or expedient to enact pmvisions so drastic as fliose found in 
the Australian Act. Tiie proximity and situation of J^akistan (and perhaps 
even Ceylon) may easily help a person, if he is so minded, io elude such pro- ^ 
visions. One Hung, however, is obvious viz that section 24-A is whclly in- < 
sufficient to meet the case. Save in exceydional circumstances, an obligation • 
must be cast by lav on the person, intending to leave this country to give to 
the Income-tax authorities reasonably sufficient notice of his intention so to 
leave and if the tax payable up to the date of departure is not assessed and 
paid before departure, the Income-tax Officer must Have power to demand 
security for payment. It will follow that there must be some provision 
prescribing the consequences of the assessee's default either in giving informa- 
tion of his intended departure or in giving security for payment of the tax 
that may be found to be due. An obligation must also be oast on the Income- 
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tax Department to complete the assessment as expeditiouslj as possible in 
such cases. In enacting provisions on the lines suggested above, care must 
be taken so to word them that they will not cover tourists or casual visitors. 

56. Some of the replies have suggested that a provision may be enacted 
to the efl'ect that no passport shall be issued except on production of a certi- 
ficate from the Income-tax authorities similar to the one required under the 
recent Transfer of Property (India) Ordinance before registration of a document 
of tranHlVr. But, if, as we are given to understand, a long interval imay 
elaj)se between the issue of a passport and its actual use, such a provision will 
not cover taxes that may fall due diuring the interval. It may be worthwhile 
considering whether a provision similar to that contained in the recent Transfer 
of Property (India) Ordinance should not be enacted as a permanent law of 
the land. Such a provision may not, however, be of much use if it is lirnilied 
to transf(‘rs of innnmmblr propert}^; but a provision covering businesses and 
moveable and intangible assets will be dangerously wide and difficult to enforce. 

57. Even the enactment of provisions on the lines suggested in the pre- 
ceding ])aragraplis will not obviate Uie need for the Income-tax authorities 
being constantly on the look-out as to remittances sent abroad of prolits made 
in India. To this end, we commend the suggestion made by an experienced 
offic(‘r of the Dejiartnient that special officers appoinhid for the purpose must 
(jollect information from the Exchange Banks and other Banks as to remittancco 
to lorelgn coimtnes and scrutinise them to see which of them are remit- 
tances in tli(‘ ordinary course of trade and which are remittances of profits. 

58. Before we leave section 24-A, we may make a few ohser\^ations on the 
languap‘ of the proviso to sub-section (1) of tliat section, in vii'w of its criticism 
by Mr. Sain])ath Ayyangar. The obvious intention of the proviso is that tfie 
language of the main sub-section should not authorise a back-assessment in 
excess of what is permitted by section 134. But the language of the sub- 
se.(*tion was not wide enough to eovtT all the cases which must have been con- 
templated As it stood ])rior to 1989. it merely referred to the last previous 
assessment as the starting point for the emergency assessment iincler section 
21 -A But what is to happen if there had been no previous assessment at 
all? An amendment was iniroduced in 1989 to include such a case. J3ut 
w'liai about cases wlicre there had been a previous assessment but it was 
defective for various reasons? That the “previous assessment” contempla- 
ted was a “full assessuicait” is made clear by the use of the words “fully 
assessed” in anotlior part of llie sub-section (‘ven as it stood before 19r)9. 
But as pointed out by Mr. Sampatb Ayyangar fhest* words did not ajipear in 
the [»r(jper ])lnce. This defect may be rectified by inserting the word “full / 
betwi'en tlie words “last previous year of which the income has been'’ and 
“ass(‘ssed in liis hands” in sub-section (1). The words “fully assessed” 
slionld be repealed in the ])lnce where they are now found in the second 
sentence of the Hub-seciion. 

B.-— The Hindu Undivided Family. 

(Question 5). 

59. Several questions have bt^en raised and many suggestions have been 
made with reference to the method of assessing Hindu undivided families to 
income-tax. They may be grouped under two heads: (a) fairness and justice 
in the assessrnent of H.U.F. and (b) the operation of the exemption allowed 
by section 14 (1). 

60. The Hindu undivided family has long been regarded for income-tax 
purposes as a single unit, being represented by its manager. It is now well 
settled that this rule is applicable both to families governed by the Miiakshara 
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school of Hindu Law and to families governed by the Dayabagha Law. Be- 
fore discussing the appropriateness of the method in vogue now and examining 
the various suggestions made for its modification, it may be convenient to 
clarify at the outset whether and how far the difference between the two main 
schools of Hindu Law call for or justify any difference in the treatment of the 
two classes of cases. Under the Dayabagha Law, the father is the absolute 
owner even of the property that has devolved on him from his father and of 
its income. None of the son^ can interfere with the father’s title to or con- 
trol over the family property or his enjoyment of its income. Accordingly, 
in a Dayabagha family, though the father and the sons may be spoken of as 
a ’ ‘family”, there is no legal significance in describing such a family as an 
“undivided" family. The appropriate method of assessment in such a case 
is to assess the father as an individual in respect of the income coming into- 
his hands, whether it be from inherited property or from his self-acquired 
property. 

61 . Under the Mitakshara Law, the father is in respect of the joint property 
of the family only in the position of a manager (the Privy Gouncil have even 
spoken of him as a trust-ee in a general sense) on behalf of thf‘ family includ- 
ing himself. The sons have a right by birth in the family property; they 
can re.strain the father from alienating it except for certain purpose's and they 
can demand a partition of the family property at any time even when the 
father is alive. The inroads effected on this theory by the doctrine of the 
soil’s liability for the father’s debts have no bearing on and need not be allowed 
to complicate the present discussion. There is thus an obvious distinction 
bet wee'll the character in wdiich the father in a Dayabagha family receives 
the income of the property under his control and that in which the father in 
a Mitakshara family receives the income of the family proi)erty- Lookiiig 
at the matter, however, from the point of view of the several members of the 
family, the position in the ^^itakshara family as regards the income from the 
family property is that as long as the family is undivided, no individual 
member can be said to be absolutely entitled to the income or to antf part 
thereof. If at all, such absolute ownership c.aii be predicated only in the 
family and ownership of or control over the income is what mattei's for pur- 
poses of income-tax. 


62 . The death of the father leaving sons brings about a radical change in 
the position under the Dayabagha Law, but very little change in the position 
under the Mitakshara Law. Under the latter, the only change that takes 
place is that the eldest son will become the manager of the family in })lace of 
t-h. father. Under the Dayabagha Law, on the other hand, the absolute 
ownership of the father gives place to the common ownership of the sons and 
an “undivided family" conies into existence. Between broth(*rs owning in- 
herited property under the Dayabagha L<iw and brothers owning family pro- 
perly under the Mitakshara Law, there is this difference, viz., that even hefoio 
prartition, the Dayabagha brothers hold defined shares in severalty whereas the 
Mitakshara brothers hold their interest in coparcenary and cannot oven predi- 
cate the precist! quantum of their respective shares except as associated with 
a partition at any particular moment of time. So far, however, as the right 
U> the income is concerned, there is little difference between the Mitakshara 
family and the Dayabagha family, when they consist of brothers. In both 
cases, as long’ as the family continues undivided, the family manager receives 
the income and even a Dayabagha sharer, though his share in the corpus is 
defined, is not entitled to a corresponding or any specific share of the income 
so as to enable him to call for an account from the manager as to how he spent 
that part of the incx>me of the family properties or indeed any part of the family 
income, so long as it is applied for the common purposes of the family. In 
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this sense, there is no individual ownership of any specific share of the family 
income, under either law, by any of the members as long as the family remains-* 
undivided. 

63. Under the Hindu Law, the right to maintenance is of two kinds: one 
based on more relationship, e.g., the obligation of the husband to maintain 
his wife or of the father to maintain his minor children, whether he has property 
or not, and the other based on possession by one person of property out of 
which another has the right to be maintained. Tn the latter case, the expenses 
of maintenance are in a broad sense a charge on the income accruing from the 
property. But the right to maintenance is not unless fixed by agreement or 
by decree of court a right to a specific amount or to a specific share out of the 
family income nor a specific charge on the family property. What is important 
at this stage to note is that in respect of the income, tliere is little difierence — 
in the nature of the right though there may be a difference as to quantum — 
between the right of the undivided sharers and the right of the maintenance 
holders. Acting on this view, section 14 (1) treats all payments to members^ 
of Hindu undivided families on the same footing, whether they be payments 
made to males or to females, to sharers or to mairtenance holders. And wnen 
the family income has been assessed as a whole, it logically follows that no 
I'ortion of it can be re-assessed in the hands of the members among whom it 
is distributed. 

64. The above discussion must serve to show that the assessment of the 
undivided fainily as a unit nob only is not inconsisieni with but substantially 
agrees with the legal position under the Hindu law'. There is, how'cver, no 
denying the fact that this method of assessment hcas long been complained 
against as harsh or unfair. This feeling rests on tw'o considerations: (i) a con- 
sciousness that in substance, if not in theory, the income of the family property 
is the. income of those erilitled to shares in that property; and (ii) the uii- 
df)uhied riglit of any sharer — at any rate of every adult sharer — to become 
divided at his or her choice and thereupon to take separate possession of his 
or her share. Those w'ho defend the existing law contend that the very fact 
of the shart*r not exercising that option to become divided proves that he or she 
has something to gain by continuing undivided and they therefore see nothing 
wrong in his or her being asked to take its legal consequences. But those wdio 
believe that the joint family system — so far as it has withstood even the in- 
dividualistic tendencies of our time — has still a useful role to play in Hindu 
social lif(} naturally regret that the Income-tax law should add a powerful sti- 
mulus to the disruptive forces already in operation. This school of thought 
has put forward the broad claim that the H.U.F. should be assessed on the 
saint* lines as a “registered firm” consisting of all the shar(*rs or at least of the 
adult male sharers, though the lax so determined may be recovered from the 
managing member who will he in possession of the whole income from the family 
properties. Tin* Ay(*rs Committee made some obs(‘r\'Ations f>n the. pro^ {wul 
cons of this argument: they even concluded that ‘there is s(nne case for the 
recognition of the special position of the H.U.F. “ but they were worried about 
‘‘the {'fT('ct on the reveruu^ of any concession” in this respect. They ended 
by recommending a “practicable concession” hut even this has not been con- 
ceded by the Government. It is, therefore, no wonder that the claim for 
special treatment has been revived. 

65. We do not think that it is for us to take considerations of revenue into 
account in making a recommendation if we are satisfied that a particular course 
is required or justified by law or principle. But, as we have already explained, 
the position of brothers even in an undivided Hindu family does not correspond 
to that of partners because the latter are entitled to specific shares in the part- 
nership income and are entitled to an account in respect of the same. The* 
position in the Mitakshara family is further complicated by the existence of tho 
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right by birth so that one must take into account not pierely sharers of tha 
same grade of relationship but all male descendants in the different branches. 
The number of sharers may Tary even from month to month by reason of 
births and deaths. 

(30. While the analogy of a partnership is for the above reasons untenable, 
there is great force in the argument of hardship and there is much to ' be said 
in favour of the view that the H.U.F. may be treated as a special category 
by itself instead of being assimilated to an ordinary individual. We have every 
bvnipatiiy the argument that persons who would olhurwiso be prepared to 

cuiiliijue undivided should not be driven to seek division with a view to escape 
or minimise taxation. A})art from the love of the orthodox or the conservative 
section of the ])op illation for the joint family system, it possesses economic 
advantages which liavo some value even today. It deserves at least as much 
eijcourugement as any co>o})erativo endeavour and it helps in many cases to 
pivvent an otherwise inevitable fragmentation of land. Sir C. P. lUmasw^ami 
Ayyar has st4ated that in the agricultural income-tax legislation of Travan- 
cor(\ it has been ])rovi(ied ihat those who consolidate their holdings will get 
some' concession Init those wdio partition their lands must pay tax at ])rogres- 
sively higher rales. Though our Ineomo-tax law is not concerned with agri- 
cultural income, the ])rinciplc underlying the above differentiation deserves to 
be lan’iie in mind in dealing \Auth llie claim made on bidialf of the undivided 
family. 

C)7. Ill the replies to our Questionnaire, various suggestions have also been 
made as to the concessions which may reasonably be made to a Hindu un- 
divided family without radically altering the present meiliod of assessment. 
One of them is that deductions at certain rates analogous to the allowances 
permitted under the English law to children and dependent memhers should be 
allowt'd in jiroportion to the number of (i) rnernhers in tlie family, or (ii) the 
aduh sliarers, or (iii) at least the married a^ult sharers. Eiglitly or wrongly, 
the Indian Income-tax syston has not adopted the Englisli model in this 
respect and it will h(' difficult to fit this proposal into the existing scheme of 
the Indian assesseiricnt. Further, as pointed out in paragraph Ifi supra, the 
svsteni of allowances cannot he saf isfactorily oj)erated unless agricultural in- 
come also is includtHl in the taxation scheme. 

ChS Tlie most fe asible method of granting relief seems to us to be to raise 
the limit of the non-taxablr Tuaximum, both in resneet of income-tax and of 
super-lax As will he seen from the decisions wliich wc shall ])ri*sently refer 
to f whfui discussing section Id (1)1, the family will be -a unit of assessnieiit only 
when tliiTe are at Jeast two shares — under what circmnsl uiccs women can 
be recarded as '‘sharers” for this purpose need not he discussed lien*. The 
miuimrm eoncossiou ^\onld. tlierefore. be that wdien an undivided family is 
asses^f d as a unit, llie no/i-taxahle maximum both in respe^et of ineome-tnx 
and super-tax sliould be at le-iist twice that nrescrihed for individual assess- 
ments This apparently is the principhi underlying the raising of the exemption 
in resp^M't of insurance jinunia to 12. OCX) w^hieh is double^ the amount of the 
exen?])liori hhnif jjrescrifjcd for individuals: the former practice of fixing a 
minimum of Its. 75, OCX) for liability to super-tax in lh(‘ case of joint families 
rested on a similar principle. Hut we do not sec why llie ay)plie4ition of the 
principle should stop there and should not be extended to income-tax and 
super-tax liability as well. 

69. Some of the replies have suggested that the non-taxable maximum for 
income-tax and suner-tnx should be raised in vropoiiion to the number of 
sharers or at least the number of branches. This will in many cases practically 
assimilate the result to “individual" assessment of the several sharers and as 
"we are not preparC/d to recommend the latter course, we do not think it right 
to reach much the same result indirectly. We cannot, however, deny that 



there m some force in Uie argument based on the number of sharea. We would 
therefore recommend one further step, viz,, that where the undivided branches 
are four or more than four, the non- taxable maximum (for both income-tax and 
super- tax) should be thrice that hxed for individual assessment. We have 
advisedly said branches and not shares: our intention is to have regard onl} 
to the main branches and not to the descendants or sub -sharers in each branch — 
to tile stripes and not to the capita. We do not, however, think it lU'cessary 
to go on making the same increase in respect of the exemption for insurance 
premia. If members of the family wish to take out insurance policies for 
larger amounts, tiiere is nothing to prevent their doing so for their individual 
benclit and paying the premia out oi their separate income which is subject to 
separate assessment. 

70. 'Jlio concession recommended by the Ayers Committee was limited by 
them U) eases wliere tliere. were more than one adidi inarricd male member. 
VVe sec no jiistihcation in priricifilo for restricting the concession by tlie three 
wofdh which ne have underlined. In i)a\abhaga families and even in Mitak- 
sliara families (as a result of the ITiiulu Women’s iiight to Propi^rty Act) 
women may hii'onu', “sluarers” in the family property: why should such cases 
he excluded? Again, tic; married man may become a wadower; should the 
ineiliod of assessment ediniige immediately? if, not why should there bo a 
(lilfenaice bid ween a widower and a bachelor, so long ns nothing is made to 
turn on the existence of children? We see even less justification for the further 
condition they attached, viz , “tliat the individual income of all member- I 
(including wavics and minor children) from wdiatever source derived’' should I 
be included in the income of the joint family for puqioses of taxation. This! 
loidvs very much like punisliing the members of the joint family for daring to" 
ask for concessions. 'Jdie ^^ives may have ihe'ir stridhanam ja-opcriics, the 
ini nor sons may have projiei-ty inherited from the niaLcrnal sidin They arc 
(uM’iainly (entitled to be sepaiaitely assessed in res])eet of their income. Why 
slioulil they be called upon to pay tax or tax at a higher rate or even super-tax 
in ?-(‘speet of such income, by clubbing it witli the income of the family? 

71. Jn view of tlie above recommendation, we do not think it necessary to 

discuss the suggestion that the graduation of the tax may be lower in the. case 
ol Hindu undivided family. We have already had complaints that there are 
too many rates and do not wash to add to tlie complexity of the tax schedule. 
Wi; are unable to entertain the suggestion that every adult male member of the 
fannly should ho given ahatomenb similar to earned income relief. The assess- 
able. income of the family may not in whole or in part bo earned income and 
even if it bo, it cannot be presumed that every adult male member has laboured 
to earn it It will be no easy task for the Income-tax Officer to determine 
which of the members are contributing by their labours to the taxable income 
of the family and what is tho extent or value of each member’s contribution. 
There is some justification for the suggestion that each working member of the 
fmnily should be allotted a salary and that such salary should be assessed as 
his individual income and treated as an item of allowable business expenditure 
in tbo family account. Apart from such notional allotment of salary— which 
will be very difficult to work in practice — it is not uncommon in trading families, 
especially w'hero they have businesses in different places, to put some members 
in ebarge of particular businesses and pay special remiineration (o them. If 
the analogy of a “company" should bo followed (because the family is like the 
company treated as a legal entity), such salary will resemble salary paid by a 
company to a Director or employee who is also a shareholder. But there is 
more in eommon between a partnership and a family business than between 
a eompany and family busini'ss; and as long as salary paid to a partner is 
not treated as an allowable deduction under the head of Business expenditure, 
tbi^re is little justification for meeting ouf a different treatment to special remu- 
neration paid to a member of an TTindu undivided family for Icoking after the 
family business. Wo may, however, point out tha? in CommisRioner of 
Incomc4azc, Bihar and Orissa vs. Jainarain Jagannath — 1945 I. T. R. 410 a 
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Division Bench of the Patna High Court held that in the absence of a specific 
statutory extension of section 10(4)(b) to joint families, the disability therein 
^enacted in respect of partners should not be extended to members of joint 
families. In this view, they expressed their conclusion in the following words: 
''Tlie amount paid can be legitimately* deducted if it is found to be a bona fide 
j iiNiiieni to a bona fide employee for services actually rendered and is not ex- 
cessive or unreasonable and is not a device to escape income-tax”. The quali- 
fications by wiiieh the pro})Ositioii has been hedged round in the above quota- 
tion show the dilhculty of the task thereby set to tlie Income-tax Officer. The 
recognition of a fight of deduction in such cases will tend to encourage fraud 
and alteujj)^ at evasion by fixing alleged remuneration at arbitrary rates to 
several members of the family. The considerations wliieh led the Legislature 
lo siij'ersede tlie previous case-law relating to partners by the enactment of 
scctit>n 10 (4) (b) are, m our opinion, equally applicable to remuneration 1 
daimed b\ a member (d a joint family for looking after the business of the 
.amily. We would advise legislation on the lines of section U) (4)(b) even in ^ 
res])tct of joint family members except so far as interest on seli'-acquired ot^ 
separate funds lent to the family may' be concerned. ! 

72. In view of the discussion in paragraph 02 supT'if it is not necessary to 
deal at length with the complaint against the insistence (in section 25-A) upon 
a division by 7nrtcs and bou}ids before “family” assessment can give jilace to 
individual assessment of the sharers. So far as the section ajijilies to Daya- 
bhaga families, it can only speak of a division by incfcs and boiimis because 
the sharers already liold their sliares in severalty. So far as families governed 
by the IMitakshara law are concerned, a mere division in status wdll only place 
tiiom ill the same position as a Duyabhaga undivided family and the appropri- 
iiteiicss of assessing the latter as a unit has been discussed in paragra[)hs 62 to 
04. \\ L t}dnl\ it rieht tu invito aftiailion liere to a jiassing observation in the 

ihaifrr of Krsbardco Chamria — 1087 j.T.L. at j)age 289 Dealing with the 
ctlect vX a jirelirnmary decree' for partition among members of a Mituksliara 
family, lie* learned Judge says ‘‘The members of such a family apjiear to yie 
to be in tlie sanu* position as the neemhers of a Dayabhaga family and it has 
ncviu’ been suggested so far as I know that memliers of such a family cannot 
be ii dividiially assi.‘ssed in respect of their shares.” Tlie second j)art of the 
observation if intended as a general projiGsition wais obviriusly an incorreid 
assuinjJion. Tt was not even necessary for the purposes of the case because 
cci tJic facts of the case and the Icaans of tlie order before them both the parties 
iiad been eolJeetiiig the rents on their joint, receipt and dicidnuj Hicm (.(jiiuliif 
(st'O ohser\aition at the bottom of page 280). When the case was before the 
Brivy ('mine 1 (Keshardeo Chamria v. Covirnisftioner of hiconic~tax, Bengal — 
]939 T T.JJ 894) their Lordshijis limited their judgment to tlie question of tlie 
a]iplicability of section 41 of the Income-tax Act to the facts of the case. 

78 A grievance lias been made in a few of the replies as to the state of 
tlie law applicable to cases where a partial partition has taken place. We see 
no (lifTicully or unfairness here. The expression ‘‘partial jiartilion” may cmu- 
jiote tw'o tvjics of --^iisos : (i) cases wdiere one or some only of the menilicrs go 
out c»f llie family, (ii) i-asics wlicrc only a portion of the family projicrty is divid- J 
cd. In the first case, the outgoing mernliers wall be separait'ly rlealt w'itli for 1 
j>urposc‘s of taxation and the remaining members will be fn'atcd as a joint ( 
family. In the second type of Ccases, the law ns explained by the Privy Council ^ 
in Siind(‘rsingh Majithia s case (1942 I.T.Il. 4f)7) is clear enough. 

74. A representation (from the Vyapra Mandal, (lurakhpiir) has asked that 
w'ay.s to facilit4it(‘. jiartition may be provided if joint families cannot he treated 
ns fiartnerships for purposes of income-tax law. The method of bringing about 
a partition in a joint family has been greatly simplified by a long course of 
authoritative decisions laying dowm that a declaration of iiitentimi to become 
divided is to bring about a division in status. But as already explain- 
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•€d tiis must be followed by a divisicMi of the property, to make an individual 
assessment of the members possible. If some of the members of the family 
jrove obstructive, recourse to law cannot be helped; but decisions have held 
that from the time that a coparcener's claim for a division is resisted, he may 
become entitled to his specific share of the family’s income. 

SECTION 14(1)— of THE SECTIONS 

75. The exemption provided for in section 14 (1) is and has always been 
recogjiised to be a corollary of the prmciple of assessing the Hindu uTidivided 
family as a ''unit”. Till 1944, the sub-section ran as follows: — “The tax 
shall not be payable by an assessee in respect of any sum which he receives 
as a member of a Hindu undivided family"; in 1044, the words “where such 
sum has been paid out of the income of the family" were added. The reason 
and occasion for this addition we shall presently state. Borne of the decisions 
interpreting the clause (as it originally stood) have dealt with the matter more 
as turning on the construction of the words employed in the clause than as 
part of a 6])ecial scheme of assessment. The difficulty has arisen from the 
fact that the Hindu law^ conception of an “undivided family ’ is wider thin 
wdiat has been held to be. the scope of the possibility of a “family" assessment 
under the Income-tax Act. 

70. A familiar illustration will help to elucidate the point. Take the 
case- ol a family consisting of two coparceners and thtir wife's. When one of 
the coparceners dies leaving a wudow, the ]oint property survives to the 
surviving coiiarccner (apart from the effect of recent legislation) and the 
deciNiscd cojiarceiier’s widow becomes entitled to maintenance. According 
to tile Hindu law, the “joint family" as such does not thereby cease to exist; 
this view lias been nested on two grounds: (ij not only sharers (or coparceners) 
but even jiersons entitled to inainteiiance from the fam’ly property are 
ccimoiecl by the oxiiressioii “joint family", and (li) the joint family is not 
neces.'^arlJy at an end, even after the death of the last surviving cojiarcener 
be.faiKe as long as there are widow's wlio can adopt, there is the potentiality 
of b’ nignig cojiarec ner.s into existiniee. On the fii'st of these groimtls, Uie 

High Court in Vedathanni v. The Commissioner ''of hioome-tax, 

H933 1. T. ft. 70- — and the fjombay High Court in ('oniniissiuiirr oj 
J)n i'HK’-iaXf Bombaij v. Gomedali Lakshminaraijun — 1935 1. T. fi. 307 — held 
that the income received by the survivor from the projierty which survived 
to iiim was liable to be asstssed as the income of a Hindu undivided family 
A ditTercnt view was taken by the Calcutta High Court in re Mooiji Sicka 
ana others — 1935 I. T. 1C 123. When tlie matter went before the Privy 
Council on ajjpeals from both the Calcutta decision and the Bombay decision, 
tlieir Lordships of the Judicial Committee overruled the Bombay view in 
Kalvanji Vithaldas and other v. Commissioner of Income-tax, Bengal — 

1937 1. T. li.90 — and Commissioner of Income-tax^ Bombiuj v. A. P. 
Swam If GomedaUi — 1937 I. T. 11. 410 — . They lield that wdiat the Income- 
tax Act was concerned w'itli w’as the ownership of the property and of its 
income in the ordinary sense and not lesser rights or interests like rights of 
maiiiTonance or the possibility that in piirticular contingencies the owmer 
may ho divested wholly or in part (as on an adoption by a wddow"). They 
declincjt to attach importance to the fact tliat “in an extra legal sense and 
even for some purposes of legal theory, ancestral prorperty may perhaps be 
described and usefuHy described as family property"; they added “it does 
not follow that in the eye of the Hindu law it belongs. - save in certain 
circumstances, to the family os distinct from the individual". In 
Commissioner of Income-tax^ Punjab v. Krishna Kishorc— (1912) I. L. R. 28 
Tjahore at page 34 — they observed “Income is not jointly enjoyed by the 
party entitled to maintenance and the party chargeable " (see also 
Msi. Pannabai v. Commissioner of Income-tax, C. P. and U. P. — 10-18 T.T.B. 
154). 



77. If the connection of section 14 (1) with the assessment of a Hindu 
undivided family as a unit is not to be ignored, it will follow that in cases 
like those dealt with in the previous paragraph, the recipient of maintenance- 
from a person who w^as once a joint owner but has since become sole owner 
of wdiab was once “joint property" cannot claim the benefit of the exemption, 
under section 14 (1). As pointed out by the Privy Council in Raja Bejoy^ 
Siugh Dudhuria v. Commissioner of Income-tax^ Bengal — ]93'3 [. T. Ji. 135 — 

where the owner for the time being is asst^ssed only as an “individual", the 
p]‘oper course will be to deduct maintenance char^^es paya))le by liim before 
fixing the amount for which the individual could be assessed. Their Lord- 

ships left open the question whether in such a case the maintenance amount 
wjli be liable to tax in tho hiuuls of the maintenanco holder; but it could not 
ha\o been the intention of tho iavv that tlujt amount sboui(i altogotlu-r t scape 
inconiedax. r 

78. The scoi'e o! section 14 (1) din-ctly came up for dcci.sion in 
C\'}nnu.'(f<'Ouer of lucomt -tax, (\ l\ and IJ. l\ v. M usaviniat Bhagieati — 1047 
I. T. it. 400 P.C. — on appeal frotri Bhagwati v. Comrnir<rdoticr of Income-tax, 
C. 1\ and U. l\ — i041 1. T. It. 81. To appreciate tlu', t^liecfc and miplications 
of the judgment of the Privy Council, it will be cunvenient to take note of the 
material facts of the case. Out of four brothers 8, K, K, and 0 (governed 
by the Mitakshara law), K. died leaving a widenv 1>. som(‘ (iis[)ute.s, 

an agreement w’as reached in October 1010, under which the surviving male 
members agreed to pay P maintenance at Ks. i,(XX) a mouth. In 1023^ 
the male members became divided inter hc and they agrt-ed among themselves 
that one group should pay B Its. 500 and tho other group pay tlio balance of 
her maintenance, B w^as not directly a parly to this arrangement of B)23. 
Tho qiiestioii for decision w^as whether Bi could claim that this maintenance 
allowance was ex(iinpted from tax by section 14 (1). The Commissioner s 
view was that after the division arrangement of 1923, tliere was “no undivi- 
ded family in existence" and accordingly the maintenanco amount could not 
be said to be “received by her as a nieinher of a Hindu undivided fapnily". 
There were oLiier contentions in the case to which we do not think it neces- 
sary to refer. The High Court held that as B was a member of the Hindu 
undivided family before 1923, the division arrangement of that \ear to which 
she was not a party did not affect her position ?md she "continiiod to bo a 
member of a Hindu undivided family with each of tho entities into which the 
family disrupted, irrespective of whether any such entity cemsisted of one 
male member or of several male members". In concentrating their 
atU-ntion on the question as thus presented, the Icanied Judges do not seem 
to have directed themselves to the question wdiether after 1923 the male 
members were assessed as “individuals" or as a “family" and though they 
refer to the decision of the Judicial Committee in Kalyanji Vithaldas and 
others v. tjommissioner of Income-tax, Bengal — 1037 I T.R. 90— it does not 
seem to have occurred to them, that here could be no assessmenf as a family 
if in one of the branches there was only one male member with whom B could 
be deemed to have been imdivided. When the case was before the Privy 
Council, their Lordships referred in passing to the connection between section 
14 (1) and the treatment of the Hindu undivided family as a unit of taxation, 
but on the construction of section 14 (1) they held that “all that is required 
to be proved (by the recipient of the maintenance) at the time of the 
assessment in order to claim exemyition under the section is that she is 
receiving the sum in question in her capacity as the widow of a deceased 
coparcener of a Hindu undivided family". Dealing with the effect of the 
division in 1923, they said "The respondent (widow) was not a parly to tho 
partition: it is true that tho coparceners can break up the family but they 
cannot by so doing deprive the widow of her right to receive maintenance as 
a member of the Hindu undivided family. In their view, the question, to 
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which of the groups the respondent belongs after the disruption of the 
joint family in 1928, does not arise for decision in this case”. In the view 
stated by them, it could have made no difference even if the widow had been 
a party to the arrangement cd 1923 in the sense, for instance, of directly 
distribufing between the several branches the amount of Es. 1,000 originally 
fixed for her. That will not separate her from them but only emphasise her 
clainj as against each of the branches. In laying stress on the nature or 
basis of the widow’s right when it originated, the Privy Council wholly 
dissociated the operation of section 14 (1) from the question whether at the 
time when the payment in respect of which the exemption is claimed was 
made there was an undivided family which was being assessed or capable of 
being assessed as a unit. With all respect, it seems doubtful whether this 
viev/ gives effect to the scheme or jJblicy of the Income-tax law. 

79. To make it clear that the exemption can be claimed only when the 
assessment was made on the family as a unit, the wwds “where such sum has 
been paid out of the income of the family’* were added at the end of section 14 
(Ij in 1944, i.e., after judgment had been given by the Allahabad High Court 
in Bhogwati s case, but before the case had been decided by the Privy (’ouncil. 
It is doubtful if the addition of these words will suffice* to bring out the true 
legal position; on the other hand, they may create new difficulties. Our first 
comment on the newly added w^ords is that they do not clearly bring out the 
idea that the exemption can be claimed only in cases in which the sum to 
which the claim relates forms part of income which could have been mad& 
the subject of the assessment of a Hindu undivided family as a unit. We 
advisedly say could have been because the law does not require that the family 
should have actually paid income-tax. In this respect, sub-section (1) of ‘jeo- 
tion 14 differs from clauses (a) and (b) of sub-section (2) of the same section. 
The decisions to which we have referred supra and numerous other cases 
assume tliat a single male member and a number of widows (or other persons) 
entitled to maintenance may constitute a “family” but there can be no assess- 
ment as a family in such cases. In Commissioner of Income-tax v. JSarwan 
Kumar — 1945 I.T.E. 361 — the Allahabad High Court held that even the exist- 
ence of at least one male member was not necessary. The words “paid out of 
the income of the family” will not exclude the claim for exemption in such 
cases. Again, take the case where an undivided family resides in one of the 
Indian States and is therefore not liable to be taxed under the Act but a main- 
tenance holder belonging to that family resides in British India and therefore 
receives or brings his maintenance amount here. Section 14 (1) even in its 
present form can be pressed into service by such a maintenance holder, because 
there is no reference in it to the taxability of the family income as a condition 
precedent. On the other hand, the expression “has been paid out of the 
income of the family” may serve to exclude cases which could not have been 
intended to be excluded. For instance, a coparcener who has to pay mainten- 
ance to a woman may as a matter of convenience pay her by a cheque drawn 
on a bank wdierr he keeps his separate funds; it is open to him to adjust hia 
accounts with the family at any time he likes; the recipient cannot be pre- 
judiced by the fact that the cheque is drawn upon one bank account rather than 
on another. Tlio true test must be whether the amount is paid in satisfaction 
of a claim payable out of the income belonging to the joint lamily. Bearing 
considerations like the above in mind, we would sugge.st that section 14 (1) may 
he recast as follow^s: — 

“The Uix shall not be payable by nn assessee in respect of any sum 
which he receives as a member of a Hindu undivided family out 
of income in respect of which the family itself has been or can be 
assessed as a unit.” 

00. It will follow from the abave discussion that where a person who is 
•^sessed only as an individual has to pay miuntenanee to other members of the 
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family who are not sharers (including illegitimate descendants or disqualified 
males who are ouiy entftlud tt) maintenance) ^he principle of tlio decision in 
liaju Hcjoy iSiUfjli Dndliuriji v. Connniasiouer of luaome-ia.c, JUjngal — 11)33* 
LT.B. ]oi ) — will appl\, with the I'esuil that the mainieuance anioiuit will have 
to be deducted kioie determining the asscssaible income of the individual. 
We must, however, point out that it will be hard on the maintenance holder 
if liis of her inim unity from taxation should be inada to depend on the acoidenjj 
of th(' number of “sharers’’ in the family property remaining more than one 
or becoming rcduc(*d to one. The proper course will be to continue the exemp- 
tion evtu aftei’ the assessment of the family has become an “individual * 
assessment, and if t.he Government is not prepared to lose the tax on the main- 
tenance amount, an express provision may be inserted in tl^e Act exeduding the 
application of tlie decision in the Dudhima case l.T.B. 13;“)) to certain 

defined categories. This course wdll, in our opinion, i)c fair at least in cases ^ 
ir which the niaintonance amount w^as fixed at a time Avhen the family was ^ 
being ussesstd as l\. unit, because the amount would then liave been iixed on j 
the assumption ihcwt income-tax would be borne not by the recipient of 
maintenance allowance but by those paying the allow\ancc. 

81. TJfe above discussion furnishes the answer to another question raised, 
the apjilication of section 14 (1) to mninteiiance paid to tlie junior mem- 
bers of families owning impartible zamimlaris. 'Plie full execution of the 
policy of abolition of zaniinduris may greatly reduce, the practical importance 
of this question. It must now be taken as settled that so far as the luoome 
from the iinpartibic estate is concerned, it is llie indiyidual income of the 
proprietor; it can only be made the subject of individual assessmeiit. Here 
ar well as in other cases of maiuienance, the problem wall be complicated by 
the fact that the person paying the mainteuance may have lioih ngrieultural 
income and assessable income. Some hind of apportionment rule must be 
followed in detonnining Iioav much of the mainftviance amount can l)e deemed 
to have been paid out of he agrieultiirul incoine .m I I'ow nmdi out of ho 
assessarjle income. 


Resiftence of Hindu Undivided Family 

82. Section 4-A (b) enacts that a Hindu undivided family is reside nt in 
British India unless the control and rnanagemciil of its affairs is situated wdiolly 
without British India. In the light of our rofuarks in para. o1 s/z/u’-/ .•bout 
residents of Indian States having sources of iriconu* izj tlie, Indian TTnion, this 
definition may require modification. Section *4-11 (b) lays clown when a Hindu 
undivided family is decijied to he ordijiarijy iosM!''nt in British Jialin. 

Annotator.s on the Act have expressed themselves unable to see the signifi- 

cance or utility of the provision in section 4-B (b). 8o far as the arneuding 
Bill of 1038 made reference to ‘domicir, there w^as need It) define Iht^ domicil 

5f the “undivided familj'” by reference to the domicil of the manager (seo 

clause 5 of the Amendment Bill). But when domicil ceased to he a material 
factor, the situation changed. Anyhow, as we have recommended the aboli- 
tion of the category of “not ordinarily resident”, the double negative process 
by which we have to frame 4he concept of “ordinarily resident” — because this 
I expression is not as such defined in the Act-r-is no longer called for and section 
|4-B (h) may well be omitted. 

83. The definition of residence is material both to the question of assess- 
ability and to the question of “local jurisdiction” under section 64. Sections 
4-A and 4-B only help to determine the question of residence “in British 
India” but not the choioft of a place for purposes of section 64, if the Hindu 
undivided family derives income from more than one place in British India. 
Sub-section (1) of sectiem 64 provides a rule of choice in respect of “business, 
profession or vocation” carried on in more places than one; where the family 
has only other sourpes of in<^me, sub-section (2) merely gives jurisdiction to 
the Income^taaf Officer of the area 'in which he resides'. There must be ' 
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80 t&& rulr of choice provided for ^ses where such other sources lie in different 
areas, unless it is assumed that suh'Section (8) is sufficient to meet such 
oases. 

O. — ^Tazation of Oompaule^ 

(Question 7, 8, 15, 16 and the first hall of question 9.) 

- 84. Q. 7, 8 & 9. In a few of the replies and other representations sent to 
UB, our attention has been drawn to the alleged defects and undesirable poten- 
tialities of the Managing Agency system. That is a matter pertaining to the 
general law relating to companies and is not within cur purview. Though 
question 7 covers both public companies and non-public limited companies, 
We do not proposes to deal at length with the former. J^ublic companies gene- 
rally attract a large number of middle’ class shareholder « and many of them 
may be seriously prejudiced if the compjinies are subjected to super-tax at a 
progressively increasing rate. If such ^uper-tax is levied, it will not be fair to 
exclude the a])plicatiun of section dO-B to such eases. The work of the 
Department in dealing with refund applications will then be greatly increased 
witiiout any coinniensiirate benefit to the revenue. Tho chances of cojn- 
panies of tins kind beiiig formed for the purpose of avoinir.g tax are not many 
arid their dividend policies ar(i not likely to be greatly fiflocd^ed by consideration 
of the amount of tax which individual shareholders will have to pay. In the 
replies lliat ue ha rciceived, the weight of opinion is strongly against t-Jie 
substitution of :\ rc'guUir siijier-tax in place of the present corporation tax 
(tho\igh even ihis is often spoken of as super-lax). “^Ve propose, llicrefore, to 
deal naunl,) wiHi non-puhlic lunih d companies. 

Bfi. Strongly emphasising tlie need for (3iicouragjng the growth of joinr- 
stock enterprise in tliis country, Mr. Manu Siib^xlar lias suggested (i) that ov>.n 
the corporation tax of two Jinnu,s in llie rupee should hr abolished, and (h) that 
on (liMdeuid Income receixed by shareiioldcrs, super-iax should be luiposed 
only at a illt rale of '2 ajuais in the rujiee. in supjsort of the first siigge<;tion, 
ho has pointed out th,.' (hiring the early years of a eomp/niy s ('xisieiict, eveji 
the two {ini!:i rait' is a lu'axy bnr'Ien; the sefMind he reeomuif- nrl= as 

calculated to iridiuf the recipients of dividends to invesi, such in(‘,ome also in 
the expansion of loint stn('k business. He has link'ed thest' pro])osals with a 
futher proposal that Government should bo entitled to claim one half of the 
surydns i»rofii,s m«<’verv ('oinnany after a dividend of 6 iKi* cent, lias been paid 
and ;ut<'r depn^erfi io: < has b -eji adcupiately yirovided • for. 'riiis last ]>roposal 
is a. Tmdier ior aeteemeiii ht'lvvetu the Government and the bnsiiu’ss \xorld and 
as th- 'tliiei- yir('|)o-.als ;ive linked with it, W'O say noihijig more alioiit th(?m. 
Me has, ]iowe\(‘r, r\[>ri'ssed himself in favour 'd the abolition of non-p«blic 
Jirniietl eomp:unt\s bn the ground that in most cases thev ar*' used for the 
evasion of ta.xts. 

80. In sonu‘ of the replies that we have received, groat stress has been laid 
upon the imT»ori,ant and iisednl role wdiich iion-puhhc companies have played 
and have yet lo ])lav in the cfrowth and development of yirivate tnterprise. 
Stress has also been laid on the right jof businesssmen to carry on business in 
their own way. We need not and 4o not deny these claims; but they cannot 
negative the right of the State to step in when the legitimate u^e of the inaclii- 
nery of incorporation gradually gives place to a fictitious use for purposes of 
tax avoidance. As has often been pointed out, we must of course take care to 
see that the scheme has tax avoidance for its purpose and that tex-escapem-^mt — 
large or small — ib' not merely a bye-product or the mere result of a legitimate 
and Unexceptionable njothod. In some instances, it m.ay be useful to enquire 
what advantage the incorporation *could have been expected to secure if not' 
escape from tax. It is the rising burden of super- tax that has led to the adop- 
tion of methods of avoidance through the media of companies. Normally, in- 
corporation is a means for collecting capital from many persons and insulating 
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Individual inveBtore from personal liability for the operationB of (he oonoeim 
Irhe influence of shareholders is presumed to control the conduct of the 
] business and the distribution of dividends in the interests of the general body. 
But what is the position in the case of an incorporated'' family partnership? 
'J'he very intention of fotzning such a concern is, in most cases, to keep mem- 
bership within very narrow limits, such as a family or a circle of friends. Such 
a concern carries oh busiaess alter incorporation, in much the same manner as 
the partnership did before or would have done. It is directly controlled by lihe 
individual members who continue to be actively engaged in its business opera- 
tions: only, they receive salaries and dividends instead of their share of profits^ 
They can certainly influence the dividend policy of the company with an eye 
to its effects on their tax-liability. It ordinarily has ito liabilities to the out- 
side world but liabilities to (he members ihemselveB or (o their relatives are 
often created for tax purposes. Apart from difficulties in determining (he Q 
genuineness of such alleged loans, this makes it possible for those responsible 
for the management to accomplish substantial tax savings through concentre- ^ 
lion of interest payments in the years when taxable income is large. As Icmg V 
as the Excess Profits Tax was in force, the temptation to out up one busmess \ 
into a number of concerns was increased by the desire to show that the income 
of each unit was below Bs. 36,000. A similar temptation is likely to be offered 
by the provision in the new Finance Act reducing the rate of tax payable by a 
company whose total income does not exceed Bs. 26,(XX>.^ 

87. It has been argued that Government do not lose much revenue in the 
long run by the formation of non-public companies: it has been said that (i) 
ihe loss of benefit relating to earned income privileges, (ii) the payment of 
<^rporation tax, (iii) the limtations placed by section 16(8), and (iv) the com- 
pulsory distribution of dividend under section 28-A, take away many of the 
-advantages of bringing into existence separate entities in the form of private 
companies. It may be conceded that tax-dodging devices of this kind may be 
too expensive unless large sums are involved. But, when incomes are in the*^ 
higher grades, charges bj way of corporation tax, etc., will be found to be 
much lower than the taxes which should be levied if the income bad been 
directly received by the individual, because the super-tax upon the individual 
is in these grades much in excess of the ^corporation tax. Section 16 (3) is 
easily evaded as its operation is limited to dispositions in favour of one’s wife 
and minor children. Section 23-A no doubt affords a valuable check, but' the 
following paragraphs extracted from the report of the Australian Boyal Com- 
mission on Taxation (1932-33) will show how even its operation can be largely 
^checkmated. 

”688. X. and Y. are equal partners in a business which manufactures 
and distribtites two distinct products. Desiring to reduce the tax for which 
dbey wpnid be liable if they continue to trade as a partnership they proceed 
ras follows: — 

riwt step. — ^They incorporate three private companies. Company A. 
purchases one f^tory. Company B. purchases the other factory,. 
Company C. purchases the -finished stock and book debts, and 
controls distribution of the products of Cottipanies A. and B. The 
consideration for sale is in each case the allotment of shares In 
each company equally to X. and Y. 

'Second step. — They next incorporate company D., to which they sell 
the shares they have received from Companies A., B. and C., the 
consideration i^ing the allotment equally to X. and T. of shares 
in Company D. 

T Mfd step.— X. now inco^rstes Company E., consisting of hfansalf and 
fhe members of his family. He sella to K hit iharea in Com- 
T>any D., the oonaideration being again paid in riiares. Some d 
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these sl^es are allotted or transferred by X. to the members of 
his family. Y. incorporates company F. with the same capital 
as Cozppany E., .and follows exactly the same procedure as X. 

The foUowing diagram will make it easier to understand the procedure 
dopted:--:^ 7 


irststop 


I I B: 

Manufaoturey [ | Manufacturer 


O 

Distributor 


ooond 8t^ 

Third step 




D. 


Holds all share* 
in Companies 
A.. B.. C. 

Hold, half 
ahai. in D. 

E. 


F. 

Holds half 
share in D. 


X. and family. Y. and family. 

689. The profits of Companies A., B. and C. for the first year are as follow. 
In each case two- thirds is distributed as dividend to Company D. 

(Nora. — This is under a provision similar to section 23- A of the Indian Income-tax Act.) 


Profit Div'idend 

£ £ 

^mpany A. 30,000 20.000 

^mpany B. 7,500 5,000 

Company C. 4,500 3,500 


42,000 28,000 


Commonwealth tax is paid by each company on its profits at Is. in the 
poimd. ^ Company D. has no income those dividends amounting to £28,000 
which it has received from companies A., B. and C. These are free of tax 
in its hands by reason of the rebates to which it is entitled 
in its , capacity as a shareholder. It distributes two-thirds of 
tms amount as dividends equally between companies E. and F. Companies 
E. and F. each receive £.9,333 as dividend from company D. free of tax. 
Each distributes two-thirds of this amount as dividends to its shareholders. 

690. It should be noted that none of the companies is liable to additional 
tax under section 21, as each has distributed two-thirds of its taxable income. 
To avoid a confusion of the real issue special property tax is ignored in the 

example. 

691. The net result of this complex scheme is that the profits still remain 
the property of the former partners in the same proportion as they did before 
the companies were formed. They have avided payment of tax on profits 
which they have not withdrawn (except to the extent of 1«, in the pound 
which was paid by the companies.) The advantage of the airangement is 
shown by the following table of the taxable income of each partner in ' the 
oircumstances stated: — 

Taxable income 
£ 

(a) As a partner — as income from personal exertion .... 21,000 

(b) If only one company had, been formed — dividends — as income 

fi^>m property . 14,000* 

(o) As a result of the scheme described— dividends — as inhome from 
property 
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Tax ()]i (livid^ucls auder (b) and (c) would depend upon the manner in 
v. iiicfi eaeli partner has distributed the shares he received frorm company D'*. 

'riie iollowing finther paragraphs of the report also deserve to be 
{pitted: — 

“692. .In the LX'aiuples given, the taxpayers concerned have been content 
to form only three successive companies or groups of companies, but- the only 
ja'iictical limilaucni to the number of successive companies lhat might be 
fc ruled js that the distubuiuble income of the Iasi compan}" Tru;:t be suffi- 
cient tj provide tor liie dividends required by the proniolers for their indi- 
vidual use. 

It not sug.ce^ud thai. income Tax legislation should interfere with 
tlie right of the lavpayer to form a private hoiding company •Aith as many 
.sjib.sidiaries as he may cv.'tnsider he requires for tlui puri)ose of ^ is businesB. 

I'Ui ii It d'H'. so lii^ sLioiihl uv.>t he placed in a better ])ositioo for the purposes 

of taxation tlnm he -wouUI have been if the whole of his interests were repre- 
sented f)y one e(aiip;'ny. Tlie acceptance of this })rnu'ip]e is essential to pre- 
serve c(|uii\ hetweeii .sh: o^dioldevs of pr vate holding companies and other pri- 
witvi vM;nipani(^s. 

l/dh in ordf'r to peveiit avoidance of tax by the forrnaticn private 
hchiing cwuqanne.-, we n commend that dividends received hy one private 
compuny from midii.-r sliall, to the extent to -whicli such d.vidends form 
piTtion (>i the (li''ti'd>nt; b!e mconie, be deemed to be distribul ih'c in full for 
the [>ui'poses of tlv' eahnilatiou of additional tax under Section 2l“. 

flu. jn l.i.ii. vill not penult of tlics kind m yh-vice being carried 
rndte Sj nil- as is iis<imie«- to be po-.sible m Die abo\ e ‘ par.cir-phv because 

c'ojporuiinn tax at 2 cimas ni the rupee ha- to he paid at ear h -ti-T (’uses 

',irc. lioa\'\er, coiiceavable'^wliere in .spite of tlv‘ caapovation la'' a si'cond step, 

If r.ol also a tim'd, may be attempted profitably. \i some provis-on even less 
•i»ingeni than that snjirisled in paragraph (391 uhovc e.xti'aclL 1 is made, with 
jt vicvv to (dieck such atlmiipl-. ^ve do iiot tiiink it iKH'cs.sary or woiUiwhilc to 
^{> It nf t!ie sogae-noii nuidf- m tpuslif-n iS, r/,., iriat nmi-public 
c am ' I'.s he aa-mjnialeil io ]>ai'tn<'i >'hi|i sec'tipn lf)5 oi the 

I Australian Act of 19HG). in ]nu‘agj*'a}>h (^(iT (d tlieii report, llic Australian (.Aim* 
nii-siun liave gi\cjj rcaismis agminsi a* .simd.'.r propreml iiuale Iciorc tlienn \Ve 
are suggesting in p‘'r;. lliai it may be leit in all cases lo Iho dis^netion of 
the 1. A r. to ('X?rc ^e the pmver under secdion 2I)-A. A like (l‘si*n-tjnn nmy 
he ;j:iven to liirn husjsl on inll distilbulif/n (and rrit merely i>b ja-r cent) in 
^Cteses in which rme non-tuiiic jimited company does no bnsiiu is of its own 
h'ui merely receiv-^'s d\i(ho,fls iiom another, Ijec.nicie in such casep tliere is 
i'ttle ner-cssary for the ho]<ling conqiaiiy In build up a reserve, (jovemment 
mi\ aivf) (-i.usider tlie expr^dienev of introducing into tlie Indian Ooinpnnies 
Act (dianges rer'cntly marie in England on the report of the CoIitm) (''ommittee.' . 
Tiiese chances inrdude seme additional safeguards in respect nf the adrainie- 
tjafion of private limited ^companids. 

90. A fe^v minor questions raised in some of the rc])lics wdth reference to the 
opeiation of section 28 -A may be eonv^eniently d(*a1t with her j It has been 
urged — (1) that section 28-A should be amended so as to provide tliaf tin* 60 
per cent pre.scribed thereby should be 60 per cent of th(» profits ns f(ho 7 vn in 
the companifs account hoohs^ (ii) that in the case of banking coinpauies, seo- 
t.'on 28- A should be so applied as te make allowance for the share of the pro- 
fits which under section 377 -K of the Indian Companies Act they a^e compel- 
lable to transfer to the Eeserve Fund, (iii) that in determining trie assessable 
income ,„for the purposes of section 23-A, public charges like mumcipal taxes, 
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•ctjsses, etc., which tlie company will be bound tb pay should be aUowe^ ST 
legitimate* deductions, though they may not be permissible deductions for 
purposes of assessment ct income-tax, and (iv) that in calculating the dis- 
tributable income, iteuis actually • disbursed but disallowed by the assessing 
Ojhcer should either be treated as having been distributed or should be ex- 
cluded from the assessao^e income, because they are not in fact available for ^ 
distribution . 

91’ The first suggestion obviously asks for too much. As to the second, we 
may observe that cue /#'the purpodfes that section 23- A bad in view in excluS- 
ii»g 40 per cent of the" profits from compulsory distnbution was to enable the 
coiicci’ii to build uiJ a reserve. In the case of bunking compMuies the for- 
mation of such a leserve is up to a limit insisted on by ^he lav/ instead of 
being’ letL to the discietioii of the management. Ilie margin of 40 per cent 
is Bufticieut to permit a banking company to comply with section 277-K of the 
Companies Act ev§jri while distributing ^ per cent of its income as dividend. 
Where, however, 60 per cent has not been distributed and as a kind of penal i 
consn]uence an order ii t" to be made to the effect that the uiilistributed por-f 
tion oi the assossnhle iiuioine shall be deemed to have been di.^tributed as I 
dividcinb it se.ems to ns reasonable to piovide that sucli notioiud distrihution I 
sh.)!! bt.' sal^joct U) ihe previsions of .section 277-lv of the C-'empanies Act.} 

I he penal (;oris(;({ueru'e contenijilated by secition 23-A was that the defaulting 
coi ipaiiy .^lioiild tiv .ted as a partnership and that a declaration ol dividend 
neexl not he iii.sisted on It could not have been the int-ention to include such 
portions of the income as are precluded by law from being included in a decla- 
ration ol ilividerid TIk^ tiiird suggestion seems to us reasonable. An honest 
declaration of divideid ci nnot include amoimts winch iimar t>h-* law the com- 
pany was hound to pav tor public cdiarge- The mere fact i’au rhe Jneome- 
tax Acl not allow such items to be deducted when eahuilat iiig the assess- 
able income will ird redko-t on tin' roasouableness of Hie conduct oi the eom- 
paiiY. 1 or does it s-eni tf) uv ikir to insist that even sindi public elicrires should 
be mol out of Hk' -k; ]. or cent, ovciuded by section 23-A W/> accordingly re- 

eommenu that in d«‘bnrijjing tin assi'ssahle income for the jiinroso of' sec- 
tion 2o.A, public cli.irg'e^ should he mcdurlcd. 

V 

h'i -in dealing with tiie lourlh of tln^ above sugg^^^^tiOn^, it has to be remem- 
bered tbnt by referring io the “asscs.sablo income”, the section lia.s excluded 
all revOiiiie expenses and permissible ik^.ductions. It is neveriheless possible 
that by reason of difFerence of o])inioji or in method of calculation lietween the 
assessing officer and tlie coiiijiany's oTicers, tlic amount distributed may prove 
to be It'ss lhai) nb per cent in.'^isied on by the second proviso to section 23-A 
IS a cull: ill ion pjccedent- lor gsviue a iorus j)cniteniiar to the company for 
escaping a penal order undm’ tbi.s si'ction As such situations may arise even 
from lionesi diffenmee of opinion, I bo secinid proviso to section 23-A mav be 
3nhirgi d so as to include cases where tlio distribution actually made has iallen 
short of 60 ])er coni of the assessable income by reason of the assessing officer 
letennining the assessable income to i»e greater than iS was acconling to the 
lalculations made by the company. l"veu after this relaxation, some cases 
nay present special features. Jn systems where the ratio of dividend to be 
listrihuted is not arithmetically fixed but the law only insists on a “reasonable 
listribiition’k cases ])resenting special features may be dealt with as the 
ustice of each casg requires, in the exercise of the discretion which the' words 
'reasonable distribution'' allow tp the revenue authorities, (cf. the decision 
if the House of Lords in Fattorini Ltd., vs. Inland Revenue Comm ins ionera— 

1 I.T.R. Supplement, p. 50). But, as section 28-A, has specifically fixed the 
atio, the field of special discretion is almost excluded. We understand that in 
iracticc orders under section 23-A always receive consideration from the- 
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Ceatnl Board of lievenue which takes care to exercise such discretiMi. It. 
nowever, seems to us that it will be more regular to provide for the of 

such discretion in the statute itself. Even as it stands, section 28- A authorises 
I OflScer to make an order under sub-section (1) of that section 

with the previous approval of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner”.. 
But It IS possible to contend that all that the Inspecting Assistant Commis- 
ttoner can consider when asked to approve of a proposed order by the Income- 
to IS whether the conditions prescribed in the sub-section have been 

'ifdSfrthul discretion ‘de hors the section. We therefore think 

indicate that the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner has some 

^’^®° **® conditions prescribed by the 

(2) of the section prLdes. 

I at the Inspiring Assistant Commissioner shall not give his approval to th& 
fcconie-tax Officer’s proposed order until he has given the “om?Z conLmed 

iwnnr/i j K u’ Inspecting Assistant Commissioner mav for reasons to be 
SSf;1th\eTcorr“"n^^^ his approval even whe^n he finTffi agree* 
Iwords of sub-section (l)“xist. conditions prescribed by the opening- 


Salaries and Loans as DistribntiMis of Dividends. 


(Questions 15 & 16) 

93. One of the results of incorporation is that sums paid as salaries to direc* 
tors and shareholders-employees will ordinarily become admissible deductions 
when determining the assessable and distributable income of the company 
question may arise in some oases whether the salary was reasonable ana 
whether the payment was notin effect a distribution of profits. Where the salary 
is paid to such of the shareholders as are the principal persons behind the com- 
pany, whether they be directors or not, the probabilities will be that they will 
have their own taxable income and the salary will merely add to that taxable 
incpme, so that the only chance of loss to the revenue in such cases will arise 
out of the difference in taxation rates between earned income and unearned in- 
come, because dividend will be classed as unearned income. If it is clear that 

I the Income-tax Officer has power to determine the reasonableness of the amount 
paid in relation to the services rendered — and this is sometimes claimed to bo 
the result of the decision in the Aspro case (L.R. 1932 A.C. 683)— nothing 

further need be said on this point (see also Copeman v. William Flood and Bono 
— ^L.E. (1941) 1 K.B. 202 = 1941 I.T.E. Sup. 85). If the amount is paid to a 

I dummy whose taxable income may not be large, the principle of the decision in 
the Aspro case wdll probably also suffice to enable the Income-tax authorities to* 
determine whether the payment represents genuine salary or not. In exercising 
this power, the Income-tax authorities may, however, have to bear in mind the 
following observations of ^ the Australian Royal Commission: — **The legitimate 
scope of enquiry seems to me whether the payments to directors are in fact 
salary or in fact a distribution of profits. In carses where they are clearly pay- 
mrat for services rendered, the question whether they are more or less than the 

services are worth is irrelevant The amount of so-called salary paid to the 

directors taken in connection with other circumstances may be very material as 
a guide in determining whether or not it is in while or in part really a dividend 
In disguise. The Commissioner must make t])e decision in each case upon » 
consideration of all the circumstances of that case ... If the director holds a 
controlling interest in the company and is in a position to determine his owm 
icnOlneration, the solution becomes more difficult. Possibly the most helpful 
line of approach as a general rule would be to look info the accounts of other 



companleB doing a resonably comparable businesB^ see what salaries are paicE. 
to persons occupying corresponding positions in those dompanies and so obtain^' 
somethmg in the nature of a standard to be applied with such modifications aa 
any specual circumstances in the case might seem to require. The same princi- 
ple would apply to the consideration of cases where the salaries paid to the mem- 
® come into question/* (see also the observations of 

^e Judicial Committee in Minhier of National Revenue v. Wrights’ Canadian 
opes j d. L.E. 1947 A.C. 109 — On the interpretation of a provision in the* 
wadian Income War Tax Act which was admitted to “make the Minister the- 
sole Judge of the fact of reasonableness or normalcy’^). 

94. The proposal that loans to shareholders should in certain circumstances 
be treated as a distribution of dividend is not so easy to apply in practice. If lie 
proposal is to be adopted, a difference must be made between companies with 
money-lending as part of their regular line of business and companies not doing 
money-lending business (compare section 18 of the Canadian Act). In tho 
former case, there will be much less justification for treating the loan as a dis- 
guised distribution of dividend merely on the grouffd that the borrower happens 
to be a shareholder. In Australia, the subject is specifically provided for in 
section 108 of the Income-tax Act. In Katcliffe's Income-tax Law, a case (of 
Jacob V. Commissioners of Inland Revenue — (1925) 10 Tax Cas. 1) is referred to 
on page 721, where the court of session in Scoutland is reported to have up-held 
the finding of the Commissioners to the effect that the amount of a loan 
advanced by a non-public company to the controlling shareholder represented 
Income liable to super-tax. This would suggest that even in the absence of a 
specific statutory provision on tji® point, the Bevenue authorities have the 
power to determine the real nature of the transaction; but it would be obviously 
desirable to define such power clearly by a specific statutory provision. If 
loans should in certain circumstances be treated as distribution of dividends, 
they should of course be taken into account in the application of section 23-A. 

95. It remains to say a few words upon two more questions that may arise in 
respect of the assessment of non-public limited .companies: (1) Should the De- 
partment have any and what remedy if a non-public limited company is wound 
up before the tax due from it can be assessed and recovered? (2) Whether the 
Department should have any and what power to deal with what may 
be suspected to be a bogus company? The first question may be 
conveniently dealt with when considering the points raised by questioiy; 
39 and 40 (paragraphs 189 to 192). As regards the second, we may note 
that the Australian Eoyal Commission has sounded a warning against 
conferring wide powers on the taxing authorities to refuse to recognise a 
company as an independent legal entity, once it appears that it was 
intended to have a genuine existence, whatever may be the motives with which 
il was brought into existence. English authorities are even more insistent in 
emphasising the separate legal personalitv of the company. If the shares allotted 
to any person whose name appears as that of a shareholder therein could be 
shown^ to have been assigned to him only as a benamidar for the promoter, we 
tiiink it must be open to the Income-tax authorities to include the dividends paid 
on such shares n the ncome of the real owner. If the reasoning in the recent 
judgments of th^ Bombay High Court in S. C. Cfimbaita v. Commissioner of 
Income-Tax Bombay — 1946 T.T.R. 748 — and Shree Shakti Mills Ltd., v. Com- 
missioner of Income-tax, Bombay City— 1948 I,T.B. 187— can be interpreted 
as precluding such a course, specific provision must be made in the Act to per- 
mit such inclusion (s'ee in this connection onr recommendation in paragraphs 
181 to 188 with reference to question 30)r Where the incorporation itself can be 
shown to be a mere blind 6r a pretence, i.e., “without intention that it should 
In truth have any effect as defining the rights of the parties as between them- 
selves'’, the view indicated by the Judicial Committee in Sundersingh' 
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Majitliia's east? ^1942 l.T-Ji. 4t>7) as to a fictiiJOUs i)ai‘iiiersliip should l)e equally 
available to enable the authorities to ignore the alleged eonipaiiy. it will bo 
a que^^tion <.)[ iact iji eaeh ease as to wlv^tlier there was eMiieuee to [I'ad to such 
a e^‘aeiu^Kal. i’he (’ourls ui England hN\e lelt hoiuai hy tlie observations in 
tSoiomon’s case (L. J\. 1897 A. C'. 22) \o ein])hasise the antilhosis between the 
taxability of the profits of tlie coin])aii;v as siietj and tlie ta^abiluv oi so much 
of it as may reaeh the shareholders in the s]ia[>e ot dividends. The antithesis 
htrd signilieajiee iJi the days when a non-i ublie limited eoin]):iny could keep ^ 
large portion ot its pro^^t^ inulistributed. Alter ilu iiiti'odiirlioii ol the mle 
enibodied in S('rtd,?n 23-A of iht* Indian Ineonu'-iax Aer, only a Innited (‘Xtent of 
tax evasion is possibir by the report fo tlie in-nnation oj a ('ouipany which in 
effeid is life private, concern of one or two iudi vihials. Kern-'c: for legal form 
may in srane eases require oa idenee hf a findu'g -Im’ liir eeinpany was 

oo be- le’Ns ^ ill-' aLLtMii <1 t' ■ 11 ;d i \ Idi . niilgUKMil^ of the 

C'en' '-f 1 in liihim: Uvrrunt 'n. -a/ ’on." (h II. 1921 — 2 K. 

B. 492) recognises tlie po.s^'il)ildy tb' the ci'iKdn.'-a •!) hal Mie In.^iiu'.-s ;dl(‘g,i'd to 
be Carried (ut hv :]\ ' i, in nnoli iht n n.e^^ oi ne.Iivclual (see 

hi rc. Sir h*M /bf/'- -i t;.rv. .'d Jh*r- “72 !• r a a.ai 1 1hr author- 

ities) 


33. — P.irtnorshipG 

(t'lii In end -(.aond 'n d1 of (Jneidion 9.) 

9i» We beta) ]aress*'d (i-\ nai _ id (li.^ abolish tlie distinc- 

tion l'‘tv>t.'i- ■"eei'-ttU'ed fi^ans am! nnraji e.. d I'i-rn.-. W'e far] ili.n ihn consider- 
ations W’hich indulged tlie Ayers ('(enMinl \ > r. f ,nr;ij,. laM. ,.,i i a m a-t nf tinns are 
ijo ehMii\-t todev tlnin n’t T'‘'T. tin- exoa id icc nt tie wav years 

seems to sjiovr thru tin' d'sunr. '-ec-'d^’ot ion dots not niak^-* thmes easv 

for the Income-tax authorities exisfonci' of a deed I'artner'^hi]) is for- 

mally assumed to ohviate ditliculties in asoandniniue tin* exact f.'uds iir. to the 
proprietorship of i\ hu^^im ss, hut if the document is not int^nulfM] oi- (‘.\'p(^cted 
to st?Ut' ll' ‘ ti'nc .ar-'v :1 - e.vl .c-'C ico-d:,,’, (>,,)- og.i i,, difTidiliies 

joi ihe a«ses*.i?ej odio- So ha'-. d i-'d- - . (•>> ''o>* ” ni -t 'rd-n'medi- 

rn\f* eoJiceTi''s witli •- \i'>w to sliow a rodn'N-,-’; pjwdh ] r ihi r ‘-i' ;-! foinvTn 
s\ihsists, Tnenmc-ftix rinlhnriti('« must hav^* uova-r 1r’> no ladiind. thf^ dociu 
incut and determine the person or prixo”.; bu,-, wh^-^f' pra*hcirs tlu* nrohts of the 
nominal partnership have gone. C;rscs liave come to our notice wlicrc there is 
u- '-on u> -’dpect t'-;d CUT ;/,7 ./p't’s (d Ihr main CfaH^r-i-n rv? ''ven d ‘U-'^'i’^-nii ^ were 
pnf; forward as p-udnerc; of the hitcrmod'aiy concern, ^diarinr.^ its profit^s be- 
tween thernsclvec^ But they really eouthuaal to he only paid eTup]oyec‘s and 
the profits went to swell the profits of the main eoncern. Bor tie sv' reasons, 
it is necessary to insist that the prodnclion of rr dned of partnership sliould not 
automatically entitle the persons prodneinc it fo have it registered hv th(^ Income- 
tax authorities arid thsit registration should not prechide the authorities from 
going behind the document — if there arisi's ground for snspioion — and determin- 
ing who has the real control over the income. Rirnilnr considera,tT’ons apply to 
cases where the deed is not whqjly fictitious hut doep not disclose the whole 
truth as to the rights and interests of the different slifirei's fas to the presen? 
state of the Inw^, see f1948) 2 Madras Law' Journal ni lo and the 

authorities there cited), 

07. Tn view of the prex^alence of malpractices of flic kind above slated, i8 
has been suggested in one of the replies that the assessment of all firms, 
whether registered or unregistered, may be assimilated to the practice now gov- 
erning the rssessruent of unregistered firms hut wdth some difFcrenccs. The sug- 
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gcsiioii is lo llir ofiV'cl ih<Mt the alleged partnership, whether genuine or not, may 
be assc'sserl like any individunl on its total income (including liability for 6Uper- . 
tax) blit that tlie sliares of the res])octive partners in the said income shon?*' 
clso be asse ssed as part of their individual income subject, however, to credit 
bi'ing allowed In. tladr individual assessment in respect of the proportionate 
Hinonnt t^f tax 'imid hy tht' partnt'rship. Tins will substantially assimilate the 
])ar(nershir) to a company cxc(‘pt for tlie suggestion tliat eveii super-tax sliould 
be levied on the firm at llu* ap])ropnate rate and not merely the corpfiration 
tax. Jf mfunds Jire also to Ix' allowed to the individual partners on tlie lines 
provided for in n^speet of companies under section 40-T5, there will bo little 
to gain by adoyitine- t1^^' eompany method of a,ssessmont, because either the 
authorities must go into the truth of the story -n^ to who the partners are and 
Vvdict. tli.'ir en* Ix'fore the refund claims can he lU’opiTly disposed of, 

or th-, most ceicpt, iliC' <^'t an nients /)f tlc' parh’es This will not. therefore, 
sa'\e <'uv t.i iibh- rr)r as'^essing autliority It has accordingly been sug- 

O '-liil lh:;^ t'''r(' should oidv a vi'dii of dednetion in resyiect of th.e individual 
.iiamf ^-f tl,'' allcLa-d i)‘]rtners hnt no rio-bt to claim refund if their iticome 
is mmi n-vabh' e*’ u'.f l,,x:;l)le ,\,i the same rate as the partnership income. This 

n'ill -.c/i-e Iv f;r,' to pei'sons n'ith conn'araM’velv snborlinati* interests even 
111 ]ioM- p‘'Vin< ’*'^ ’'ins Tin* l.iw conlemphitf'S the possibility of oiriployees 

beau' '■! 'mnn( 1 at f‘d [)v a in the p 'rfiv'’ dn’p ; and otlu'i' instanc'^s are well- 

for,-, ') >■ n >v,. p‘,!'f’i<.]-s have ^'om]>arativel v iriinor sluires in a parther- 

s!n>' aT"' nnahl(‘ 'to adorii a sngg(‘stion whicdi will result in 

iipm’''*’ ■ to snf'h r*a-«os 

Tnspip ill,- (-onsI(l,[;(Hons iiK'nt.ionod in the preceding paragraphs, 

rc'vis! rd ion hr ann'' ad \’ant .u <* a and to encourage registration as far as possi- 
bh*. i< I., iH'c^'ssaTv in i ‘bit.iin the distitiction between register(‘d and unre- 

.iis{^'’i‘d bvir.'o The Aver^ ('onunittee thought so much of tlieso advantages 
ihal recomn nrhal I'ee: -f i‘at Ion to he - permitted at any time, up to the 

dt'iei’iiiiroit Ion of o al a-oaijist fho ospessment. Thf'V thourhi- that the 

dam f’ ' r /o'e- i;e<l . i '::;i being speciallv drawn np i affer-t the ap- 

porfi n» 'ud <ir rn'oCf., Jionld disapTionr if their recommendations in Chapter 
V] i-'-ef-.'-on ae.e n^'-d. We are not sure that this expectation lias been 

reailst'd ‘dr adv stabMl tliere is at yiresent n eonsiderable tinu' lag bet- 

wefMi P in,ie Pio!i of the aoeounting year and the ermmencement of assess- 
uieiP O’ lm« r( sp-'el el il e nrofit.s of tliat- year. '^lis (mables assessees, 
if m' ' i' f;d‘' d .'oi'e.u' .'hat the proOis of a aoff<J yi‘:\r really 1 (douered^ot 
to om p ''•or t in a mmd''’V of ])arfncrs and in support of lliis attempt an 
aiited.d' i! n i d ra- a deed roeitine the eoimuenreinent (a llu* part- 

ncrslii;) m an , '-5 -v d-'le i p'odnced Registration of the deed by the 

incouK -tax iidl; i*!- s >• ii {o be useful, must, therefore, be registration 
oitldn >rl in er\ ,i]“- av llo-ee or at the highest six months — after the 

comnKme- o:(‘nf of tlie p::vin diip. There may he a provision for excusing 

delay if yu'^lii’ving cajN-' is shown. 

‘)P Wf' :ir'' not snve if 'reeis+ration under Chapter YTT of the Indian Part- 

nersluf) A(d or nnd(M’ anv li'visiation cori'esoonding to th(^ English Pu'gistration 

of Pusinea-; Names AM will p^-rinit an investigation of the kind of questions tha’f 
v/(> hav'o r 'h‘]*TxM to iu nava'U’ruh UO 'Furt]v»’, siiah resist rat ion will 

rai e (pu^sfions of gonnr.al la^^ and n^f p.rrelv Tneome-t.ax law Wr do not, 
therefore, think it rigid to r-'cornmnul that registration under any general law 
should tahe the ydnee of r^'gi'dration imdor section 20-A of the Tnc.ouie-tax Act. 
If a partnership has been registered under tlu' Partnerslu]) Act, that, registra- 
tion affords some guarantee that the partnership or the document relating there-' 
to had eome into exisleuco on the date of the registration and the ehancos of 
subsequent fabrication are minimised. Tn such cases, the time-limit of three I 
or six months which we have recommended in the preceding paragraph for I 
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jisiration of the partnership deed before the Income-tax Officer may be ex- 
Itended, say to the end of the accounting year. 

100. The suggestion that provisibns similar to sections 10 and 10-A of the^ 
Excess Profits Tax Act may be embodied in the Indian Income-tax Act has 
evoked strong opposition. It is rightly pointed out that the Excess Profits- 
Tax Act was an emergency measure '*^nd that considerations relevant to it are* 
not exactly relevant to the ordinary Income-tax law. It has also been urged,, 
probably with truth, that even in the administration of the Excess Profits Tax 
Act, these provisions have rarely been successfully applied and the attempt 
to apply them has only led to prolonged litigation and bitterness. We do not, 
thei^ore, recommend provisions on the lines of sections 10 and 10-A of the* 
Excess^ Profits Tax Act being inserted in the Income-tax Act, but we consider 
that powers of the kind referred to in palragraphs 95 and 96 supra (both in res- 
pect of non-public limits companies and of partnerships) are necessary, and? 
if, as has sometimes been suggested, there is any doubt as to the availability 
ot such powers under the existing law, they must be specifically provided. 

S.— Mutual Aaaociationa. 

(Question 11) 

101. The law relating to the taxability of the income of various kinds of 

mutual associations can scarcely be 'said to be clear or definite. In the absence 
of specific legislative provisions, the case-law both in Egland and in India has 
had one may almost say a chequered history. The precise implications of 
the decision of the House of Lords in Styles’ case (L.E. 14 A.C. 381) have long 
continued uncertain. Decisions of courts have variously laid stress on the 
test of mutuality, the test of trade or business, the significance of the term 
••profits” and so on. Undue importance has sometimes been attached to the 
question whether the transactions of the association had been limited to mem- 
bers or did include or could have included non-members also. In Cornish Mutual 
Assurance Co, v. Inland Revenue Commissioners — 1926 Appeal Cases at p. 287 
— 'Viscount Cave, L. C. declined to accede to the proposition that a mutual com- 
pany could not be held to carry on business. In Thomas {inspector of Taxes) v, 
'Bichard Evans and Company, Limited — Jones {Inspector of Taxes) v. South- 
West Lanchashire Coal Owners* Association^ Limited — 1927 1 K, B. at pp. 46-47 
— ^Eowlatt J. saw no difficulty in holding that a company can make a profit out 
of its members as customers even though its range of customers ia 

limited to its shareholders. The recent decision of the JiidiciHl 
Committee in English and Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Ltd.f V. the Commissioner of Income-tax^ Assam — (1948) 2 M. L. J. 242— 
haa definitely dissented from the proposition laid down by the Madrua 
High Court in unqualified terms that a society cfiuld not * make 
taxable profits out of its own component elements. This may calf 

.lor a reconsideration of some of the decisions of the Indian High Courts and 
jflie Income-tax Department may itself have to reconsider certain questions in 
the light of the rational of the Privy Council judgment. Beyond sounding 

\m note of caution as to the results and impUcations of the Privy Council judge- 
ment, we doubt if it will be expedient to recommend any definite legislature 
provision at this stage, either on the lines of sections 52 (2) and 53 (2) (h) of 
ilia English Finance Act, 1920 and section 31 (1) of the Finance Act, 1933, or 
aections 117, etc. of the Australian Act. 

102. Sub-section (6) of section 10 of the Income-tax Act was inserted in 
1089 on tile recommendetion of the Ajers Ccniiinittee. Objection hss been 
Mcen in one or two of the replies that in applying this provision, items of 
necessary expenditure are not allowed to be deducted. We understand that 
Ufa pmctioe fa ta allow expenditure to be deducted in the proportJoiT whiek 
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ithe taxable portion of the Association’s income bears to the non-taxable portion. 
If, in any case, this is not being done, the matter may be looked into. If» 
however, the claim is that the whole expenditure should be allowed ns a deduc- 
iion from the taxable income irrespective of a part of the income 
being non-taxable, we believe that ili will be difficult to reconcile; 
the admission of such a claim with the general scheme of the Act. 
Beliance has been placed on the analogy of the provision permitting co-opera- 
tive societies to set off a deficit resulting from non-taxable activities against 
income subject to taxation. Such a provision cannot be made applicable toi 
all mutual associations. It will be for the Government to consider whether! 
inhere is reason for extending the principle to any particular categories of mutual | 
•associations and if any such are found, special provision may be made for them./. 

F.— Life Insurance OOmpanies 

103. Certain questions relating to the levy oi income-tax on life insurance 
'Companies were referred to the Commission by tfhe Ministry of Finance on 
representations made to the Ministry by the Association of Life Assurance 
Offices in India, the Indian Life Assurance Association and the Actuarial 
Society of India. As these topics ha4 not been included in the Questionnaire 
issued by the Commission, the Commission has not had the benefit of ascertain- 
ing the views of the public thereon. It was accordingly considered desirable 
to have a personal discussion with at least some representatives of the interests 
concerned. Three representatives, viz., Mr. L. S. V'\idyanathan. Pandit K. 
fianthanam and Mr. L. B. Heale, kindly responded to our invitation and we 
have had tjie benefit of a full and frank discussion with them. At our request 
Sir Purshotamdas Thnkurdns favoured us with a maniorandum . on the re- 
levant questiong'iHid later we had the benefit of a personal discussion with him. 
We are greatly indebted to all the gentlemen above referred to for assistance in 
clarifying several points. 

104. Life Insurance Companies have long claimed and have been accorded 
special treatment in the matter of assessment to income-tax on the ground 
that the nature of their business does not assimilate them to ordinary com- 
mercial concerns and that the tests ordinarily applied in determining the profits 
of a business are not appropriate to their case. While none has gone the 
length of asserting that such companies make no profits at all, different views 
have been put forward as to how much of their incomings can be properly re- 
garded as ’’profits of the company”. All discussions of the * question have 
agreed that, it is not easy to find ’’ideal” solution. Different tests have been 
suggested for determining the assessable income of a life assurance company. 
ITie use of the premium income as any standard has been discarded as un- 
scientific. Two other bases in vogue are: (i) the basis of the investment in- 
come, and (ii) the basis of the valuation surplus. In National Mutual Life 
Aenociation of Australia^ Ltd. v. Commissioner of Income Tax, Bombay Prssi- 
deney and Aden — 1936 I.T.R. at p. 54 — ^the Privy Council observed that com- 
putation of the income, profits or gains on the basis of the triennial valuation 
reports “is the most reliable method of computation in the case of a life in- 
surance company”. They added, ’’The amount of interest earned on iiivesfi- 
ments, though it is an element in the ascertainment of the income, profits or 
gains, is hot by itself a reliable datum for such ascertauiment”. The invest- 
ment income is not difficult of ascertainment, but different views have been 
entertained as to the deductions to be allowed therefrom for ascertaining the 
true assessable income. As regards the valuation surplus basis, it has somo- 
times been claimed that it is not legitimate to Invoke it at all in the ease of 
Insurance companies and some system of Income-tax law s.(7« in the IT. 8. A.) 
have not adopted it. In England, the question of a single basis or of tww 
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bases was tliscuisst'J l.v the Koval Commission vvhieli' dt'alt with the Income- 
tax law in 1020 ;uul lliev alhrmed that both bases wi're admissible. if would 
appear, ]i()\\e\('r. iluu m praolicv, the investment iiieoine basis is marly 
always adopted in England bacause that is fiiore advantageous to the Ex- 
chequer. 

105. Ill India, 1 no presenty Jau relating to tlu' levy of income-tax on life 
insurance compimies is contained in the rules sot out in the Seluahile lo the 
Income-tax Act, Tlu‘ jirovisions rtdevant to the present ])i:Tpose are ilu' fol- 
lowing: — 

"2. The profits and gains of life insurance business shall be taken to bo 
either — 

(a) the grass external inootnings of the preceding year from that busi- 
ness less the management expenses of that year, or 

(h) the annual avtUMO'e bt' the snrnhis at bv ad.i:, ibi^ llio sur- 

plus or d(^fjcit disclosed by the actuarial valuation made for the 
last inter-valuation period ending before the yi^nr for which the 
assessment is to be made, so ns to excdnde from it any surplus or 
deficit included therein which was made ui any earlifa* inter.. valna- 
tiun y)e]'i ■'! end :;ny rxe- "'Inur • (•!),,'• tji'. ;[-■ i' 

under the provisions of section 10 of fliis Act be, Mllo^ved for in 
computing tlie profits and gain^ of a bn.uness. wliicliever is the 
greater: 

* « * * 

3. In computing the surjijlus for the purpose of rule 2 — 

(a) one-half of the amounts paid to or leserved for or expended on behalf 
of pniirryh(‘)ders shall b“ allow t‘d .i^ a dnlu/'a • 

Provided further that if any amount so reserv..Hl for policy-holdfTs ceases 
to ho so ri'^^orv'd, and is lad piud to or t'^prudcul on bf'lMlf r/. p^ !i< v- 
holders one-halt of such amount if ii lia^ lavai pn^vifuisly itiluwwl 
as a deduction, sliall he treated as part of tlie surplus for tla 
pi'rio'l in wlec.b litc s-d I amouut utM^cI *< u * m* •< i 

106. In passing, it may be convenient to say a few words as to the history 
of rule 3 above quoted. It is common knowledge 1hai insurance 
issue two kinds of policies: one set of policies called pari icipafing ])olIcies cany 
a bonus benefit and the otlier 8(‘t (*an'it s ik» > ucub i'cuM' • ^ |i t, : ,a 
former, the rate of premiuru is soinew'hat higher than llie rate. a]j]i!ieable lo 
the latter. In Tn^^uraJiee langnaee. tliis faldii’oi* jm “!m I I’.y* 

sides the two classes of policy-holchrs, there is a Ibird-paiK in l)r b ii e.: i ■ / 
proprietary concerns, the shareholders. Ilv t wu’-est ■ibiisb* '' nr,i. (i.-e. 

a substantial portion (generrally 00 per ecnl ) of lli^- ^uir])i.;s n nel,! '! :is 
mult of quinquennial or triermial valuations is distiibuted by way of bonus to 
the holders of participating j)olicies and a comparaliidy uafill fr.icnrei. /.( . 
the remaining 10 per cent, is .'distributed as dividend ainongst the. slifrreboldias. 

"*For purposes of income-tax, it has been a moot point whether the sums payables 
as bonus to the policy-holders should not be treated as slanding on a different 
footing from the sums payable to the shareholders. About 60 years ago, it 
was laid^ down by a majority judgment of the House of Lords in England thnt 
the bonus paid te policy-holders is just as much liable to be taxed as “profits'* 
of the company as the dividends paid to share-IioMors fscc Last v. London 
Assurance, etc. L.R. 10 A.C. 438). Stress was laid on the circumstance that 
the bonus was payable only if the Vfduation disclosed a surplus, that is, only 
dM of profits. But the fact that both in the Court of Appeal and in the House 
ol Lords, there were dissenting judgments in this case is a clear indication 



S&at Wo views are possible ou this question. Life •insurance companies accor- 
dingly kept on pressing the.ir claim that the amount paid by way of bonua to 
policy-holders was only in the nature of return of excess pre^nium paid by tho 
policy-holders and should, therefore, be excluded from the taxable income of 
company. In 1920, the .Koval Commission accepted the validity of this 
claim and pursuant to their recommendation, a provision was inserted in the 
English Finomce Act of 1923 (Section 16) excluding from the computation of 
the assessable profits such part of the company’s profits as belongs or is alloca- 
ted to or is reserved for or expended on behalf of policy-holders. 

107. In India, the question was raised before the Ayers Committee, but 
its report did not accept the claims for exclusion of the bonus amount to the 
extent or on the grounds urged before it. It suggested a limitation of the tax- 
able income on ollioi- linor. (see C’iuqiter Vll of its r^-povt). \Vlien the rnaiter 
caiiU' hc'i'hu' )h(‘ n of'irij'i’o-u'S'' vras r''ric''i'd V'> H, • { ifr*' llict 50 

per cent of the bonus amount should be excluded from comj)utation. That is 
how the rule as above quot(*d came to he framed. , . 

lOH LiK' I MMini iKM- c .'s licAf' c'-niimJt‘d lo prt'i-^s U^icr c^' hi "n. com- 

plete cAclii'-'.jon of Cif' honiis .‘.inoiinf.. Th( \ liinief.’iln (Init iij li, 

ment ihe* p ;isi/ii,i')l!‘»icsv; of tic-n- cin m, oui dccliiU'd io ;'(('< dc to it 

fully only IV-tr of’ ils *. on rt'xeniic. In liicir lah '1 n n scaifa- 

tions and during the inlcrview witli us, they have further urged that the finan- 
cial j)osition of tliese coni]*ani(‘S luis of late been so adverscily affected that the 
consideralions of nwemu' inlcre^d-, which prevailed in 1930 should no longer be 
allow'cd to stand in I In' way of d(ang justice to iliesi' concerns In particular, 
they insisted (hat the fall during n'cent years in the rate of interest .allowed 
on Government sc(an’itics and other anrirovcd s'ceuritics has led to a .‘^erious 
diminution o[ their income, \vhi](‘ th^ Insurance Act compeds them to invest 
njorc th-m - >''''hall of f!) o’ funds h' (I a •rnnu‘»it ;t ic-: or "pi'roved 

Recuritics. 'I'hr;'. aK('> r'''intcd our Mint in rci ‘'ut V'-'ars ^ v'* n l.avo 

very greatly incrcri?<c(l wdli a n'suhant diminution in ])r()''!is Tlv'-v maintaiacd 
that under present coiMhtioi)'* immy msimm»*e companies found it liard to fulfil 
their oldii’uliom' ^o j.'.l’.ev -')(,]<] Md;< jati's of premhi luid h-aai fiv, d niider 
more favourable^, conditions hut, whose j)olicks have' still many years to ‘run. 
Thev alsf- -f itod tl' weic n-i hin ei; ald^' to pnv hoims at aiivthlu^: like 

the () p »v formcrle an I in innnA’ in^inne* s tiu' ] M'centMeo 

of bonus wo*is even lilcelv to ])c Icuvyr or at best a little more than the load 
levied in n'^jK'et, of jiartieipiitimr ]'nticies. As retr trds the allernative method 
of nssessime Ihti tax on tlu' basis of tti(> mv<'stnjent income, they complained 
that it Ava^’ not fair to allow a d<^‘diiction only in respect of a portion of the 
actual exiumscis — as is uoav lunng done — hut thcot tlie wdiolo expenses should 
be allowa'd as a pro])f‘r deduction. Tliis claim too w’Rs supported on tlie gi'oimd 
that such was th(; praadiee in England. 

109. Taking up first the valuation surplus basis method of assessment, we 
may point o\it that many of the arguments now urged in support of the' claim 
for full deduction of the bonus amount have been considered by the Ayers 
Committee; but we think that there is some force in .the contention that that 
Committee did not realise ilie full force of the argument. Whether the Govern- 
ment in acce])ting the 50_50 basis only accepted it on grounds of expediency 
and as a compromise or recognised that the Committee’s recommendation was 
not well-founded in reason, is more than we can say, We are, however, in- 
clined too thi?dc that the lorric of the claim for full exclusion of ihe bonus amount 
is not altogether unassailable. 

110. Comparing the holder of a participating policy with a non-participa- 
ting holder, the latter is not represented as getting any return of his premium; 
why then should it ho said that the v^hole of the bonus ])nid to the participating 
holder is a return of excess premium irrespective of the relation which the- 
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^nus may bear to the load? From the figures ^placed before us, we found 
that in some years a {)olaoy-hQlder had been paid a bonus of anything between 
10 and 20 rupees per thousand ner annum when his pr^ipiium showed only a 
^load of eight rupees per thousand per annum. Analysing these figures, it may 
3 not be incorrect to conclude that the bonus really consists of two parts and 
tliat it may be described as partly a return of the capital or premium and 
partly a return on the capital. This is probably the reason why the Iloyal Com- 
mission of 1920 guardedly observed that the actuarial surjjlus contained ele- 
ments which cannot be fairly regarded as being within th^ scope of the Income- 
4ax (para 514 of the Beport). It is, however, true that the figim whidi re- 
presents the return on the capital has shown signs of substantial reduction 
in recent years as the result of % fall of interest on investments. In some ins- 
tances, it was pointed out tha^ the margin between the load and the bonus 
was very small. So long at any rate as the bonus amount was nob less than 
twice the load, 50-50 formula would have been quite justifiable both in 
theory and as a matter of fairness ; but, if the tendency for the bonus amount 
Ito approximate more and more to the load should persist, the claim that a 
jgreater proportion, if not the whole of the bonus, would really be in the nature 

return oi the excess premium would be more and more justified. 

111. In the report of the Ayers Committee, an argument has been urged 
jthat what is paid to the policy-holder is the result of a joint investment of the 
shareholders* capital and of the policy-holders' premia payments and that ns 
the income is derived from such joint investment it is oi^y fair that the ^are- 
holder and the recipient of the bonus should submit to tax in proportionate 
shares. But this argument if pushed to its logical length may place the reci- 
pient of the bcmus in a worse position than a share-holder, because the share- 
holder will at least get the benefit of section 49-B of the Income-tax Act so 
as to secure a refund to him in oases in which his total inqome does not attract 
ahe five annas rate of tax. It was pointed out with some force by the represen- 
tatives of the Insurance Companies that in investing the fund which ift con- 
tributed by a number of policy-holders, the insurance company merely acts as 
the. agent of the policy-holders and that as such agent or trustee it is bound jbo 
pay over to the policy-holders their conkibutions as well as the interest earned 
thereon, so that it cannot be said that the insurance comoainj ntohes any profit 
at all out of the transaction ani that it is only the policy-holder that in the 
last analysis must be regarded as taxable if at all. If the distinction between 
the share-holder’s position and the policy-holder’s position is kept in view, 
there is much to be said in support of the claim that imder present conditions 
la much greater^ portion than ^0 per cent of the bonus paid to policy-holders 
jshould be excluded from computation. We do not, however, find ourselves in 
la position to fix any definite proportion if the 50-50 rule is to be departed from. 
*Tbd representatives of the insurance companiies have this advantage, that they 
argue that if the English system is to be followed here, let us follow it as it is 
in England, viz., excude the whole of the bonus from fiompiitation. But we 
do rot feel satisfied that the logic of the ^it\latio?l necessarily requires the 
adoption of that course. At this stage, the matter becomes largely one of fair- 
ness and expediency; and from that angle, it may not be right to exclude all 
consideration of the repercussions of any modification of the existing practice 
cm the revenue. Taking the principle to be that so much of the bonus m is 
in excess of the load is in the nature of profit and taxable as such, we are of 
the opinion that tax^ should be assessed on the aggregate of (i) the dividends 
paid or reserved for share-holders and (ii) so much of the bonus allotted to or 
allocated for the policy-holders as is in excess "of the sum representing the load 
provided for in the premia paid by the participating policy-holders. Another 
form in which the metiiod may be defined is that the tax should be assessed 
on tbf' tota’ snmlii* fnr»funrinl «tirphiH and tax deducted nt source) minuti the 
Hsum representing the k>ad. We realise that neither of these formulae will 
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admit of being stated in terms that can be easily applied and that their applies* 
tyon may lead to different Results in different companies. We must admit that 
even with Mr. Vythianathan's assistance we could evolve nothing better. 
Perhaps the , Central Board of Revenue and the Insurance Department may 
ill consultation with the Insurance Companies find a more easily workable 
formula giving effeef to the principle above indicated. 

112. A general argument was. advanced that the insurance habit has not 
yet taken suflBcient root in this country and that every encouragement should 
be offered both to the public and to the insurance companies to develop that 
line of business. While accepting the force 04^ this argument, we must point 
out that such encouragement is offered in a lairge measure even by tlie existing 
law in BO far as it exempts insurance premia to the extent of one-sixth of a 
man’s income or lis. 6,000, whichever is lower, from income-tax. Mr. Vaulya- 
nathan suggested that this limit should be raised. We not satisfied iliat 
it will be. in the long-term interest of public-;;j;-o.8pecially of inidd’e class peopl? — 
to hold out a temptation to put by more than 'one sixth of a man’s incoirie by 
way of insurance j)remia. A certain amount of consideration to insurance 
companies is also shown by the practice of exempting such companies from 
corporation tax. The addition which a person receives when he draws his 
policy amoQnt, that is the excess over his premium contribution, is also exempt- 
ed from income-til X, though it includes accumulated interest. Whetlu r fur- 
tlier encouragement is possible or is even necessary is a matter on which fiov- 
ernrnent must come to its own decision and we do not feel that there is justi- 
fication for our recommending any further measure in that behalf. 

118. As regards the alternative of assessment on the investment income 
•baSis, we thii^^k that the claim that the entirety of^the management expenses 
should be allowed as a deduction is theoretically justifiable. In explanation 
of the present restriction it was stated that this was imposed with a view to 
checking the tendency, prevailing at one time, to extravagance in incurring 
managoinent charges, We were assured — and from what we know of the rising 
scales of salaries in recent years we can well believe — that there is not much 
room for extravagance in these days. Sir Ptirushothanidas Thakurdns sugges- 
ted that the following modification of the existing rule will meet the present 
situation while also safeguarding against possible extravagance, namely, in ruje 
2 (d) of the Schorl ul(‘- to the Income-tax Act, the figure 15 be substituted for the 
figure 12. We commend this suggestion. This will mean that ns regards renewal 
premium, the allowance for expenses will be 15* per cent of such premium ins- 
tead of 12 per cent as at present. The rest of the rule, viz., that relating to 
90 per cent of the“ first year’s premium where' the premium-paying period of 
the j)oliey is 12 years or more and 7A of the first year’s premium multiplied bvj 
the number of years for which premiums are payable, where the premium pay- 
ing period is less than 12 years, will stand. 

114. The next objection was to the present method of grossing up'. Tt was 
complained that Income-tax fiuthorities in India ignore the exemption of 50 
per cent, of the bonus amount from tax w^hen they insist on adding back to the 
taxable surplus the entire tax deducted at source, including that relating to the 
policy-holders’ bonus item. The situation which has given rise to this problem 
results from the fact that a gread; portion of the income of life assurance com- 
panies is derived from interest on securities 'and dividends. As a matter of 
practice, the concerns which have to pay interest and divinends deduct income- 
tax before making payment or themselves pav the income-tax on the dividends. 
W'lien the Actuary comes to make the valuation, he takes only the net income 
as the basts with reference to which the distributable surplus has to be deolart 1 
It is argued that this is not strictly a case where tax is payable on interest qua* 
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interest because exhypoihesi we are dealing with the ,cas(: as one where l!ie 
assessment is on the valuation surplus basis. The deduction of tax at source 
must, therefore, be regarded only as a matter of convenience and should not 
be allow’ed to affect the legal rights or liabilities either of the (ioveniment or 
of the company. If no deduction at source had been made, the surplus profits 
j\ailable for distribution would include the amount of tax deducted at source 
as w’ell. If the* 90 per cent is to he deducted therefrom as representing the 
share payable to policy-holders as bonus, it is argued that even on the present 
50-50 rule of exemption, income-tax should be subsequently calculated only 
on the 10 per cent distribut^ed to the shareholders and the 45 per cent repre- 
senting one-half of the 90 cent distributed to the -policy-lrolders. After 
income-tax lifts been so an-ived at, that amount may no donht he grossed up 
with the taxable portion of the surplus and the ultimate tax Ic'viable thereon 
may be set off against the tax which has already been deducted at source. 
The following illustrations will explain the difference between the several possi- 
ble processes of grossing up: — 

115. For illustration we shall take the statement of income on the basis of 
acfuarinl valuation surplus for 1947-48 of a well-known insnrnne(‘ coni])any. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Surplus as per Valuation Report for the Trionnium ended 31st 

December 1945 ........ 


1,76,77,107 

Add (as per Rule 2(b) of the Schedule) — 

Income-^x deducted at source ...... 

1,01.04,462 


Depreciation on Furniture, Machinery, &c. 

2,15,94] 


Charitable Donations ....... 

93,055 

1.04,14,058 

« 

2,80,91,105 

Deduct : 

Refund of Income-tax and Super -tax 

7,61,297 


Unclaimed Dividends and Bonus Dividends forfeited 

5,025 

7,60,922 

2,73.24,243 


Deduct : (as por Rule 3 (a) of tlie Schedule) — 

One half of the amounts paid to or reserved for or expended 
on behalf of Policyholders, 

Bonus to Policyholders 1/) 9, 55, 025 

Interim Be nus paid 5, 91. *4 24 


J of 1,«5,47,349 82,73,075 

1.90,50,508 

Deduct: Interest on Mysore Government Securities 1,23,847 

Surplus for three years .... 1,89,20,721 

Annual Average ..... 03,08,907 

Deduct : Depreciation as per separate statement 1,00,568 

02,02,339 


116. Shorn of details which are uimecessary for our present purpose, the 
taxable income in round figures is arrived at as follows under the method at 
present adopted by the Department, which may be referred to ns ‘A’. 



A 


L;ikhs 

Surplus as per Valuation Report for Triennium ended 31-12-1945 . . 1»76 

Income-tax deducted at source . . . . - • • • ^ ^ 

The taxable income is arrived at ns follows 
Surplus — 17G lakhs. 

of which 90%, 158-4 lakhs goes to Policy-holders and 10%, i.e., 17 -6 lakhs to Shareholders . 

Out of 158-4 lakhs, 50%, i.e., 79-2 lakhs is allowed as a deduction for the purpose of calculating 
tax. 


Therefore Taxable income is .... . 

176 lakhs 
— 79 ‘2 lakhs 


96.8 lakhs 

.ddd the tax doductod at source 

101 lakhs 

Therefore Taxable income for the Triennium is 

107 . S lakhs 

Annual average ..... 

65 -93 lakhs 


117. Another method — under which the policy-holders share of the bonus 
which is allowed as a deduction should not be grossed up. would yield the 
taxable income as follows: — 


Surplus . ... 

Less half of 90% allowed to Policy-holders 

Taxable surplus . • . . 

Oroasing up at 5 annas in a rupee 

Taxable income for the Triennium . 

Annual avecage ..... 

118. A third method by which the taxable income can be arrived at after 
taking into account the condition that half the policy-holders' bonus is to be 
excl'idcd in computing taxable profits is the following: — 

(In lakhs) 

Rs. 

176 
101 

277 

As the net amount that could be paid to policy-holders can be ascertained 
only after provision has been made for the payment of tax on the taxable portion 
of the policy-holders’ bonus, we shall refer to it for the present as 'Y\ As- 
suming that shareholders and policy-holders share the gross distributable 


Surplus after valuation , 
Add Tax deducted at source 


Lakhs 
176 
. 79-2 

96-8 

140'8 

46-9 
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amount in the proportion of 1 : 9, the figures will stand as follows in lakhs 
of rupees:— * 


Policy-holders’ 

Policy-helders* 

Rate of 

Nt‘t amount 

.‘^hare in the 

share liable to 

tax 

paid to 

distributable 

taxation on 


the policy- 

amount 

the basis of 


holder 


50:50 



9 

/ 9 Y \ , 



277 X 

—1 277 X ^ T IF 


s=s 

10 

\ 10 2 / 

16 


that is, 249*3 

/498*6 _ Y \4_ 

5 

= Y 


\ 2 J ^ 

16 


t.e. 249.3 

y2493 — 


- Y 


\ 32 ' 




32 



%.€, 249*3x32 

— 2493 F 5Y 


---32Y 

t.f. 7977*6 

— 2493 


= ‘27Y 

t.e. ; 5484 6 



-27Y 



CO 

o 

11 

13 (lakhs) 


The distribution of the 277 lakhs of Rupees will then be made as follows: — 

(In lakhs) 

The policy-holders ........ Rs. 203 *13 

203* 13 

Tax payable on 277 — 175*45 lakhs, 

2 

5 annas in the Rupee will be . . Rs. 54*83 

Net amount which will be payable to i^arehoklers, as their share of 
the surplus will be . . . , . . . . . 19 04 

Total Rh. 277 laklis 

Thifc- last method seems to us more logical than the method B whicdi, we 
think, was the one suggested by^the Association and the method .1 wdiich, we 
believe, is now followed. Strictly speaking, there is no grossing up, because 
Rs. 101 lakhs is not the tax deducted at source on the net surplus of lls. 176 
lakhs. It also includes the tax on that" part of the investment income which 
has gone into tlie Life Fund. After setting aside what the actuary considers 
to be tile sum necessary for tlie IJfe Fund to meet its liabilities, the entire 
balanci', namely, Rs. 176 laklis })lus Rs. 101 lakhs mm us the tax actually 
payable, will be. the di^jtribuiablt^ surjdns. Cciinparing the figures above S('t 
out with thos^i found in the method we have marked "A", the position will 
stand as follows: — 

Since tlie poliey-hoMcrs have got only Rs. 158 4 lakhs (under “A”) and 
not Rs. 20318 lakhs, the balance of Rs. 44 73 laklis ^to their credit in the re- 
fund (which has borne the tar) will be available for distribution to them at 
the next valuation without tax because it has already borne tax. Similarly, 
as the sliarehoiders have got only Rs. 17*6 lakhs and not Rs. 10-4 lakhs, the 
balance of Rs. 1*44 lakhs to their credit must be available to them for distri- 
bution at the next valuation without tax because •it has already borne tax. 
Tax refundable will be Rs. 101 lakhs minus Rs. 54 *83 laklis, that is, Rs. 46*17 
lakhs, of which, as above explained, Rs. 44*73 lakhs is the. policy-holders’ 
portion and Rs. 1*44 lakhs of rupees is the shareholders’ portion, 

119. For the reasons that we have above explained, it seems to us that the 
met of deduction at source cannot affect the legitimate method of calculating 
the surplus available for distribution, nor should it be allowed to nullify the 
[effect of the rule which exempts one-half of the policy-holders' bonus from 
liability to tax. In this view, the present ^nethod of grossing up seems to us 
difficult to accept as the proper method. 
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120. In justification, or at any rate in explanation, of the method now 
obtaining, it was stated that the declaration of the distributable surplus is the 
duty of the Actuary who makes the valuation and that -the Income-tax Depart- 
njent only accepts what he has declared and assesses the company on that 
basis. We aie not attempting to apportion the blame between the Actuary 
and the Department. We, however, feel that if the method a'dopted by the 

( Actuary is not the correct method, it is only fair that we should indicate what 
in our opinion the correct tnethod W'ould be. 


121. To avoid all these difficulties and for other reasons as well, it was 
suggested that the practice of deducting tax at source may be discontinued so 
far as the interest and dividends payable to life-assurance companies are con- 
cerned. We are not prepared to go so far. Even if the case does not strictly 
fall under section 18, it must at least fall under section 18-A and instead of 
adopting the metnod indicated in section 18-A, it will probably be more con- 
venient to continue the practice of deduction at source. The difference the two 
methods wnll practically resolve itself into the question of right to or liability 
ifor interest. In the circumstances, we think that justice will be done to the 
insurance companies if Government would allow them interest at two per cent, 
per annum on the amount by which the amount deducted at source (or, in the 
case of dividends, the amount paid by the company concerned, on behalf of the 
iTjsurance Company), may exceed the amount of tax actually levied on the In- 
.'-uranoe Company. 


122. Jhe last point pressed related to the rate of tax to be levied on In- 
surance companies. It was suggested that even the five annas rate is too 
onerous and that it should be reduced to tlTl) 45 pies rate which was in force 
in the year 1940-41. We see no justification for this kind of discriininatiori 
in favour of this class of c.ompanies. Even as it ’ is, they are better off than 
other companies in that they do not pay the two annas corporation tax. It 
may indeed be a question whether logically so much at least of the income of 
life insurance companies as corresponds to the portion distributed amongst its 
shareholders should not be treated as standing on the same footing as profits 
made by any other company with the consequent liability to bear the two annas 
corj)oration tax. Whatever justification for special treatment may be founded 
on the chiiracter of life insurance companies has been attempted to be met by 
adjusting the method of determining their assessable income and it does not 
t?eem necessary to fix a special rate for their taxation. 


128. One or two other points were touched on in the course of the interview, 
but as they were not seriously pressed, we do not think it necessary to say 
inuch about them. One such suggestion was that when tax was deducted at 
eource, credit for the amount deducted might be given in the succeeding year. 
Taking long periods, we do not see how this change will make much difference. 
Further, the assessable income is not, in fact, determined for each year, but 
is only taken as an average based on the triennial or quinquennial valuation 
We, therefore, leave this matter as it is. We may add that in the course of 
the discussion the representatives of the Insurance companies seemed to think 
that the system of taxation in vogue under the Australian Income-tax Act and 
in the U.S.A. was more consonant with the theory of taxation that should apply 
to Insurance Companies than either of the alternatives recognised by the Tndisn 
law; but, there was little more than a passing indication of their preference; 
neither they nor we have any data with reference to which we can determine 
the comparative result of the operation of the several methods of taxation. 



124. Before passing on to the next topic, it seems to us necessary to say 
a few words on the law relating to taxation of mutual insurance associations. 
Pi'ior to 1939, mutual insurance companies were not taxed in India 
on the basis of “profits'’ apparently in accordance with the ^decision 
of the House of Lords in Styles' case (Law Eeports 14 A.C. 381). 
Authoritative decisions introduced some refiiioinents into the Lnglish 
ni\j and in 19p Parliament [by section 31(1) of the Finance Act. of 
that year] enacted that “profit or surplus arising from transactions of the com- 
pany or society with its members’' w'ould be taxable as “jwohts or gains in 
all iMSos where they would have been taxable as such “if those transactions 
were transactions with non-members.” This lead was followed by the Indian 
Legislature in the legislation of 1939. The new delinition of ^ income ^ (section 
2, sub-clause 6C) was made to include “the profits of any business of insurance 
carried on by a matual insurance association coin[)uti‘d in accordance witli 
Kule 9 in tlie Scliedule” and llule 9 provided tliat the i)iece(ling rules (1 to 8) 
apnly to the assessment of the profits of any business of insurance carried on 
by a mutual insurance association. This rule reproduces in effect the con- 
cluding words of section 31, subsection (1), of tlu' English Finance Act, 1033. 

12,3. The operation ol the above i^ruvisiou in the Ihiglish Finance x\ct has 
practically been jiullilied so far as mutual insurance companies are concerned, 
bv tlic decision of the 'House of Lords in Inland Revenue Comjnissioncrs v. 

/?:/*<' A ja pi<"V(’r,s Mutual Insurance Association^ LUh^ 19*18 1/1. H. Supp. 
80. Jlclviug <Ji* the exposition gi\cti in Munieijud Mutual Insurance v Hill — 
IG Tax Cases 43f) — a.s to the basis and effect of the decision in Styles’ case, 
\ht' Hoii-c of Lords eiupha.siscfl tl}(' d'sliiwlion between “surplus” and “pro- 
fits” and held that “the surplus was not profit within the Tneauing of the In- 
come-tax Act^ but merely represented the extent to whudi the conlrihiitiotis 
ii those ]iartic!])atine- in the schtune had j)roved in i‘xpcri.*nee to If^ivc been 
more than was necessary to meet their liabilities. The balance or surplus was 
the contributors’ own money and returnable to thoin.” Keferring to s(‘etioii 
31(1) the FiiiMiicc Act. 1033, Lord Macmillan said that the hypothesig on 
which the .Section iv.sted was wrong and that “tiue riCgislature has plainly miss- 
ed i\u " HncIi the i.nerulLd fjurpo^e uf^tlm Icgi'^latiou was characterised by 
him as “not ihe meritorious object of }jro\’cnting evasion of taxirtion but the 
less laudable design of subiocting to tax as profit what the law lias eonsistentlv 
and emphatically declared not to ])e profit.” Tn flic recint judgment of the 
Privy Council in JAujJisl^ and Scofhsh Joint ('o-onrraficc Wholrsalc Siadrfy, 
Lid. v. Commi'isioner of InromcAaj', Assam — 19-18 2 M L.-T. 242 — the hasp 
'^f the decisions roiating to nnitual insuraiiee coinjianir^ has Ixmci (‘Xjdainefl in 
the same manner as in the \.\r8liirc Eiii})loyers Insurance case. 

< 

120. The criticisnj in tlic ]at(‘st jiKlgment of tlu‘ llmisr of I^onls against 
section 31, clause (1) of the Englisli Fin.uice Aet of 1033, nmy well ))e applied 
to the effort of the India?i r.tjgislalure to suhj^Jtc. irnitna! Iitf in'^urjUKv* a.ssoeia- 
jtions to income-tax. (fovernment must make of) its mind wlctla-i’ it is going 
Ito treat rnutuai i 'suranee transactions as transactions vieldmc ])r«>(i<s If it so 
deciles, it must specdficaMy use enlarging /roo/.v to mj^ke tl--' surpius arising 
fnnn siuli tian-aetions liaih* to fax, or as has !)ren done in section ,33, sub- 
section (2), paragraydi (li) of tlic Finanee Ar-[. 1020, relating to ( ’ornoration 
Profits Tax, iner3nje must fie declared to inchale, in the ea-e of nnitual in- 
surance coTnpani^*s, flic surplus arising from transactions witii un'nil)erH. As 

Indian law now stand.s, rule 0 of the Schedule is not a charging provision 
hut only prescribes a method of eomputation. TIk' charge must be derived 
by impUcafinn froju (he defiiiitirm of “iiaomc” hut that definitk^n only brings 
in “profits” of tlie rnutiml insuranee business. The (hdinition is based on the 
assumption that the surjdus can be regard(vl as profits in such a case and it h 
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this fiRSumption that has been declared by the House of Lords to be wrong. 
This criticism may not probably apply' to the taxation of the investment in- 
come of the company as interest and not as profits. 


0.— Religious and Charitable Trusts. 

127. Three questions have been raised with reference to the assessment of 
income derived frojn properties set ajjart or businesses conducted for the benefit 
of reli^vous and charitable trusts, viz. (i) whether the exemption under section 
4, sub-section (llj, clause (i), in favour of such trusts will be available to cases 
in wliicli the puiposes of the trust dg not substantially .relate to anything to 
be d('ne witinn tnis country; (ii) whether on the analogy of section 16(l')(c) 
even settlements in favour of charitable or^ religious purposes should not be 
ignored foi* piirjioses of income-tax if such settlements are revocable; (hi) 
whetlier the exemption conferred by section 4(3)(i)(a) in respect of income 
d(n ihed from business carried on on behalf of a religious or charitable institution 
could in effect be extended by holding such business to be “property” within 
the meaning of clause (i) of tliat section. The first of these questions arises 
(uU of an answer given bv tln‘ then Finance Minister to a question in the Legis- 
lature in rc*specr of incona; dei’ived in this eountry by the Oxford University 
Press. The answer assumed that though such income was not utilized for 
any cliaiitahle ])iii‘]K).se within India itself, it was nevertheless exeriq't from 
inconi«‘-tax btHaiuse section 4 (3) (i) was not limited territorially. Jt seems to 
Us that c‘\en on the ])rovision as it stands, a different view might well have been 
taivf n on liie strecgt'i >1 the observations of Lord Ilobhouso in Webb v. England 
-“l.aw Reports 1808 A.C. 758. Dealing witli the exemption under section 7 
((') of the, Vi(doriaii Income-tax Act of 1895, of income derived by all trusts, 
soen'ties, ahsociat ioTis, institutions and public bodies, not carrying on any trade 
foi’ the ])iir|)os(‘ of gain to he divided among tlie shareliolders or members there- 
of, Ijord Hobhous(‘ said “Another point of much more importance was raised 
in the conrsf' of the argnnuMit and discussed at llie Bar, though it docs not seem 
to liave been vailed in the Court below, and that is whethi'r the trusts, etc., 
iiientioned in bead (e) mean trusts, etc., not operating in Victoria. It seems 
vri‘\ strang(‘ fliat tlu' Victorian Parliament should desire to forego income-tax 
in favoni- of a Scottish institution which has no connexion with Victoria except 
in its (diarac'.ter of a property owner there.” Peferring to certain other head*’ 
ill the safhe context, he pointed out “It can hardly be that the Parliament of 
Victoria bits such great regard for social and industrial combinations and efforts 

all over the \vorld that it should offer to tlie Jesuits’ 8ociety in Pome 

AllienacMiin ('liih in England .... exemption from income-tax if they choose to 

# i iVest fhf'ir funds in Victorian land Jt seems to them much more icasonable 

to siip-])f)se Unit in framing heads (c), (d) and (h) the Legislature was speaking 
of bodies acting in or for Victoria. Stnd the same reason applies to the head 
(e).” PalclilTe and McGrath in their Jjaw^ of Inoorue-tax in Australia treat 
the ease as one wliere the exemption must be read as subject to a territorial 
limitation altliougli nol expressed hi the Act. It would also appear from th • 
observation in Plaxton’s Canadian Income-tax Law (at page 78) that he too 
nndc'Tstood tlii‘ above observations of the Judicial ("ominittoo as justifying the 
fr)llowing proposition: — “The exccfition in favoOr of the. institutions enumerat- 
ed is only a])])licablo, it would s(*em, where the excepted object is pursued 
within Canada and an institution carrving out its objects outside of Canada 
but deriving income from within i\anada is not entitled to excm]^tion.” , We 
M’onid, liowever, add that if this view commends itself to Government, the same 
may lie enacted clearly by the addition of the necessary wwds to section 4 
.siib-seclion (8), danse (i). 
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128. The second question, viz., that relating to revocable trusts for religious 
or charitable purposes arises in consequence of a recent decision of the Bombay 
High Court in Inqome-tax Reference No. 6 of 1946 decided on 11-3-1948 
(not yet reported). In tlyit case, the Department attempted to maintain that 
the language of section 16(l)(c) of the Income-tax Act should be held to apply 
to religious or charitable trusts as well wherever such trusts reserved a power of 
revocation to the settlor. The Learned Judges pointed out that section 2, 
clause (15), excluded from the operation of the Act income to which under 
Fub-^ection (3) of section 4 the Act did not apply and as section 4, sub-section 
(3), clause (i) did not draw any distinction between revocable and irrevocable 
trusts, it was not possible to bring religious or charltiiblo trusts within the 
operation of section 16 (1) (c). “On the language of the sections as they stand, 
this conclusion <secnis to us unexceptionable. Sect.on 16 (1) (c) was< the result 
of a compromise formula reached during the debate in tlie legislature 0 !\ the 
amending Bill of 1938 and we are not in a i)Osition to assume whethei’ or not 
it was the intention at the time to include even religious or chantahle t ust-s 
w.thin the policy of section 16 (1) (c). The recommendation of the Ayers (Com- 
mittee which led to the enactment of that y)rovis'on has not made aiiv ^])ec fic 
reference to this point. We are. therefore, unable to say whether the ]) 0 ; it ion 
taken up by the Department in the recent BomFay case really represented the 
intention of Goveniment. 

129. On the one hand, it might be said that the policy underlying section 
4 (3) (i) justifies the exemption even in the case of revocable trusts, so long 
as the religious or charitable trusts a:e in force. On the otlier hand, it is 
equally ]>os8ible. to maintain that under color of such a document many frauds 
may be committed, because not only are the Income-tax authorities unable 
to examine the actual execution of the trusts, but eveuk the i)robability 
outsiders interested in the leligious or charitable purposes enforcing their 
performance is greatly reduced in such cases, they may hesitate to take any 
legal proceedings to enforce the proper observance of the trusts, because tlie 
trusts may at any time ))e i evoked l>y the settlor. In view of these potentiali- 
ties for fraud on the trusts and fraud on the Income-tax law, it is for the 
Ooveniinent to decide whether*i:he principle of section 16 (1) (c) in so far as 
it relates to revocable trusts should l>e applied even to trusts for religious or 
charitable ])ur])oses. If it is decided so U> apply, section 4 (3) (i) may have 
to be qualified by a reference to and by subjecting it to section 16 (1) (c). Thia 
itself will intioduce the same limitation in section 2 (15); but to place the 
matter beyond doubt, the reference to section 16 (1) (c) may be r^eated in 
Ruction 2 (15) also- 

130. The third question arises out of a decision, of the Lahore High Court 
in Giidodia Swadeshi Stores case — 1944 J.T.K. 385. It w^as there held that 
the trustees of an educational institution who purchased a store and carried 
on business and earned profits were entitled to the benefit of the exem])tion 
under section 4 (3) (i), though if the case had fallen to be decided with reference 
to section 4 (3) (ia), tliey would not have been entitled to the exemption, 
because the business v. as not carried on in the course of tlie carrying out of 
the primary purpose of the institution or by the beneficiaries of the institution. 
The L(*amed Judges took the view that the “business” was nonetheless “pro- 
perty” wdthin the meaning of section 4 (8) (i) and as the limiting conditions 
attached to section 4 (3) (ia) did not govern , section 4 (3) (i), they allowed the 
fnistees the exemption claimed. This view seems to ns hardly consistent 
with the intention with which section 4 (3) (ia) w'as inserted in th(‘ legislation 
of 1939, though it is perhaps justifiable on the language of the clauses as they 
stand. It has been pointed out that if danse (ia), had been intended to be 
an exception t^) clause (i), it should have b£^.en expressed as a proviso and not 
as a mere additional concession. The Learned Judges of the Lahore High 
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Court also laid stress upoD the wide sigiiiiicaiice of the word “property'’, but 
undue stress upon the significance of that word would hardly give effect to the 
juxtaposition of the two clauses. 

Idl. It is dear from the leport of the Ayers (Joniinittee which recommended 
the insertion of clause (ia) in section 4 (d) that they really intended this clause 
as a restriction on section 4 (3) (i). After referring to the wide significance 
of the word “iiroperty”. they ob^rved “If, however, any limitation is desired, 

that business carried on by the trustees of u religious or charit- 

a e trust should be exempt only when the business activities are in them- 
se ves the priinary purpofee of the charity or wlien the work in connection with 
the jusiness is mainly carried on b\ the beneficiaries”. It is this language 
that has been adopted in framing the new clause. In making that recoim 
prinendation, the Ayers Committee referred as a parallel to section 24 of the 
^ Ejiig ish Iinance Act, 1927, from which their language has obviously been 
borio\ved. In that context, “property” and “business” were clearly dis- 
Itoiguisbable from each other, because section 30 of the Finance Act of 1921 
^hioli fhp 1 H-XV ('xe.mptiou vne: hmeried referred to the several Schedules 
oi the Jiaiglish Income-tax x\ct dealing respectively with lands and business 
and the provision now under discussion was inacle‘ in respect df Schedule D. 
t IS clear from that provision that the limiting words were regarded as a neces- 
sary condition of the exemption in favour of a business carried on by or for the 
beretit ot a euanty. The restricted interpretation is also justified by the argii- 
meuv tliat it would be unfair to other businessmen who may carry on the 
same business if they shovild be subjected to income-tax in respect of their 
business income while charities who compete with them in business indepen- 
dent of their particular line of work should be exempted frgm tax. It seems 
to us best to remove all ambiguity in the matter bv making it clear that section 
4 [6) (la) is to be regarded as a proviso to section 4 (3) (i). 

H,— Collection and Information at source. 


(Question 12) 

132. Deduction at source will be one of the best ways of reducing the 
oi>portunities fo- evasion of pavment of tax; but in the circumstances of this 
country, there .ice obvious liinitaiions t(> tlu* applicatu>n of this method. 
E.xcept where toe person who makes the deduction can be safely relied upon 
to pay ov'er the deducted tax to th(* (lovornmerit or can easily he sinLjled out 
if he makes detanlt, the provision for deduction at source will be of little 
advantaj’e. Auain, deduction at source to any larf'e extent may greatly add 
to the numher of claims for refe.nds and this part of the Department’s work 
has already come in for so much criticism that we hesitate to (uld to it unless 
the advantage distinctly outweighs the disadvantage. Nearly all the replies 
to our Questionnaire have expressed the vrew that for the present at any 
rate, the existing provisions authorizing or compelling deduction at source 

I -nnot be expanded. 

1<}3. J he next best course is at least to extend the cases in which information 
((l^iust he furnished to the De])artment. But many of the replies have com- 
plained that the information even now fnrnishyd under sections 19-A and 2()-A 
is not wholly or p-operly utilized hy the Department. We cannot say that 
there is no justification for this complaint; but, as we are making recommenda- 
tions for improving the machinery which can utilise the information made 
available to the Department, we are also suggesting a few directions in which 
the provisions relating to the giving of information to the Department by per- 
sons making payments may be extended. 
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134. Sections 19-A and 20-A are very limited in their scope and inl'orinatioii 
under section 38 (3) will be available only from the asscssee and that too only 
on requisition from the Jiiconie-tax Officer. Two iinprovfcinents seem possible 
and n.eesfc>ary: (Ij the obligation (o give V(‘rilie(l inJormadU)!! t:n requialiiotu 
m;i\ be inipr>sed on uni/ j)ersoii who nul^ bi‘ assumed nr suspccded to liavo 
made liayments of rent, premium, interest, commission, royalty, brokerage, 
annuity, etc; it does not seem necessary to com[)el resort to section 37 for 
this purpose. (2) a statutory obligation may he cast on pcisons making pay- 
immis of '‘"Rs. 1,CHK) nr more per annum 1)\ way of Itixahle rent, premium, 

on. i-o\alt\, » i o! annriity, ete.. ruhintu*>!(i to fnrnisli ijd'nnna- 

fion of siieli pa\ numt to the noa.r^t Incom-tax Officer. As a sample of the 
kind of ]^'o\i.>h,>n tha; he mad(' in this bt'half, we may reler to si^choi' 

39, sub-section [5) of the thmadian fneoir.e*ta:: Act and to sect’ons 147 and 
1(9 of the r.S.A. Lnttanal Revenue (’ode. If the eollatiug organ isation^jp 

is iianle etheient, the h wer limit of Rs. 5,0(j() fixed 1)> Rule 42 (for returns to 
be furnished under section 19-A in respect of dividends paid by companies) may 
be rc'diiced to Rs. 2.r»(K) (if not Rs. l.t'O')). Vv'here dividends are collected 

by Banks (as sometimes liappen.s) as represtaitino shan‘]i()lde’ s wdiosn nanuisV 
are not disclosed, (‘ither tlu' conq^anies ma\ be askt'd to asceiboin or t’ e Thinks 
may be a^k\'<l to di^cios^-' 1]w‘ n:\mes (.I tin* sbanliuJders on whose behalf the 
dividends ai’c collected. It mav also be useful to enact a ])?*()vision tliat ])er- 
snns doing busini'ss in India o.i behall of non-residents or in respect of goods 
sent to India fo!’ sale by non-n'^ident-; should leport the fact of sucli business 
to t]i(' Incorn('-ta\ authovitit's and also gi'e them the name or nanii's of the 
non-residents on whose behalf they are doing busiiuiss or whose goods lia\e 
lH‘en S(‘iit to llioni for ^ale -V’ 

T.— Advance Payments and Interest Thereon 

(Question 14) 

135. Section 18-A was introduced duruig the war and was vi‘]>res 0 nted as 

an •mt--m:laT’oiijn‘y nieasine jUisiia'.;^ ii teri'sls 1 mv(» been pressing Pjp its 
rofica!. t'ii'eiinistajuy^s existing tofhiy ar»' rr»tain]\ no laMti'r than they w’eJe 
dui'Oig the war. We are, therefore, unahk* to make an\ recommendation in 
faxoiir of flic -eneal f)f tJie proviso n. It waaild a]>p'\‘U’ that in tlie United 
Kingdom tlic* corresponding ]irovisi(;M lUKhn’goiiig siih^tanl al changes; Init 

wa^ do la i liave didailed information b^hare us in respect of these change n 
We think it riglit to refer here to a sugg<*slion made b\ Klnn^ Ualiadnr 4. B- 
Vaclilia, C.J.E. His long expi'rienee and intimate kn()wledg(‘ of the w’orking 
of tlu’ lin'oThc-tax ])epa tmriit lU'-nuv a careful Cof sirh-rati! n of the suggestion. 
Tie wouhl substitute.* in ])lace of .seidion Ift-A a nrovision recjuiriiig “payment 
on accrued iiicorne as coniput(*(l bv tlu* asscssee Iii:iis<‘lf wdiilc ])uttiiig in ins 
rutnrn of income’’. Fliis sug r^-gion lias been Mip])or|f‘(l in some ol tin* 
otlu'r reidies to our question, ddiis coni'sf will have tliis advantage* tlial. it 
will s(iciir(‘ y)a\ment r)f ilu* revenue wulhout w'oiting for the comp’etion of the 
nsscssmeuts but it will also relieve the taxpayer- from liability to pay the tax 

l)rf(<rr llu' le-urit of til'- biiliun-m can !)»■ dt hinte^v [in’daatal Ii is fur 
th{*r (laimed iliat thi^: wdl! savf* thu officer-’ of the Depart ineid ilie time am 
trouble now sTC'ut on issuing nofjees under sictifin Ift-A. As things staru, 
todiiy. wuth manv asse.ssmcnls lieing in arrc'ars for scver.al ycais. tlu* stimdan 
mentioned in sf‘ct.ion IR-A, viz., the incomo-tax and siqier-fax payable on bo 
rie'^'h of siH-l) incornu as^ is incliuh'd in his total income of the /afc.sd /yr( vious 


*Rft. 1000 will hr U>o low a iniainunn ff>rilio annual n*-nV in biff citioR Power may therefore 
have fo bo voHf eel in the P. B. K. to* declare difforont minima of annual rent for different 
cities particularly eitios like Bombay CalcAitfa Kannur Ahmodabad ote. 
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year in roupcct of which he has been assessed is likely "to prove a very un- 
reliable test in many cases. 

186. Tlie Indian CliaTiibtn* of Comniorce, Calcutiu, suggested an alternative 
provision on the’ following lines: — 

“(a) A basic profit wliich sluJl not -fail below say 50 per cent of fbe 
assessed profits. Tkis slmll be ap]dicable irrespective of the 
advance, payments L'oing luade whether on the basis of the pre- 
viously eomplefed assessments or owji eslimat|js. Penal pro- 

visions to be attracted only in cases where they fall short of 50 
per cent. 

(b) ])uo allowanee to b('. shown for add-baeks on lecbnieal |;woimds or 

for unrealised profits. 

(c) A bonus system based in i)roporlion to the exeess of the ])r(>fits for 

j)urj;()ses of advaiiee ])ayment of tax over tlit' basie. jn’otits b(‘. 
considered wliicli may be as a rebate* of tax or otla‘ 

(d) Pin* minimum iimonnt of profits prt sc libed ailraclin.g the penal 

provisions of section 18- A should in any case be raised to 

Ks. 12,000.” 

187. As the m(\*in]iig and impiiciilioiis of the above pro]K)Sals were la t cpnte 
clear to us, we rc'qia^sied the (8ia,mb(‘r to t'liieidale the same. The following 
extract from its reply tliroAvs further light on the proposal: — 

“Tliongli the object of the legislation lias been to facilitate* tlie taxpayer 
witli easy instalment' cd' tax, in many gc‘nnine caases the taxj>ayei‘ 
is gf’eat!\ liandieappc'd and lias to jiay niinc'Cessarijy hea\y 

amonnt of penalties Tlie RiigpesHrins made* in tlu* inemoran- 
diim tlierefore are that a 50 p' l* ( c‘nt aeenraey. of profit for the 
\('ar must in any (*a.S'* lx* a(t(*mple(i. dda* 50 ]>er eeiit. basis may 
be basc'd either on the last assi'ssed iiuoine o)‘ on tlie aS'^essee’s 
(‘stimalc*. This basic 50 ])er cent in(*onu‘ must be* subjected to 
advance pa^na'iit of tax and carr\ inlert*st at 2 ])er ci'nt as at 
present. Any deficit in the ficure must be subjeet(Hl to penal 
intiU’est al 6 jier cent and to jxmnltit'S also,, in the ease* cT gross 
under-estimate or wilful negligence wittTont any reasonable 
cause' or excuse As an nndo’ -paymc'nt is subjected to heavy 
interest. ])aynu*nt and penalties, it is neei'sssirv to indnee the 
assc'ssees to ]>ay as high a figure as nossible over the 50 ner cent 
basic profit by giving some, gn'ater attraction than at present. Lt 
is therefore, snggc'sted that payment in excess rd this 50 per centj 
jirofit should 1 h' snbjt'cted to g"eater interi’st er some sort of a 
sliding scale bonus attractive enough to the assessee to make as 
higli a payment as possible At presi'ut an uniform rate* of 2 per 
c'c’ut inf(*r(‘st, is allowed on all amounts paid irres]ioetive of 
aecniraev of payment. This is not attiuictive. The* interest 
iiaid should rise according to aecnraev aimed at ab'^ve 50 pe^' 
cent' by a suitable sliding scale* s‘iv, 2 nnr crait for eacdi 10 ixn* 
cent of the excess over the basic figure of 5^^ per Ctmt. Tf it be 
considered thad this inO'rest works a little ton bicb as' is suggested 
for greater neeuraey a sliding scale of bcunis based on accuracy by 
dgdiK'liovi fi*om tht*. tax pavablo be allowed.” 

We are not in a position to sav how far the two alternatives above snggosi'ed 
will either simplify the work of the IVpartment or meet the need which section 
18-A was expected to provide. As the suggestions, however, seem '”orth 
examination, we have reproduced thc'm. 
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lt58. Taking section 18-A as it stands, question 14 of the Questionnaire gives 
expression to one's first impression that there is perliaps no justification for 
aJlowing interest on advance payments under section IH-A without likewise 
allowing interest on deductions of tax under section 18. Many of the replies 
affirm that there is no justification for such a differentiation. On fullei con> 
sideratioii, however,, we think that those wlio defend the differentiation are 
right. Section 18 deals with cases where the income has actually accrued to 
the party concerned and the liability to pay tax may also be considered to 
ha\e arisen, whereas section 18-A deals with cases when* profit has not actually 
accrued but is only expected to accrue. Objection has been taken in some of 
the replies to the provision which allows interest at only 2 per cent, on advance 
[jayments, wliile the subject is charged 6 per cent, under other sub-scctions 
of tlie same section. The differentiation is not unreasoiuible. The object of 
the higher rate in the latter category of cases is to prevent the assessee from 
improjierly under-estimating his liability when he pays on his own estimate. It 
is in his powtr to avoid this situation bv acting on the notice issued to liim 
by the Jneorne-tax Offictr. 




There is, we think, more substance in another point raised in this 
connection. (Iwing to the delay that ander present circumstances unavoidably 
takes }>lace in com])leting the assessment of businessmen, the sums deposited 
l)y wny of advance payment of tax remain unadjusted during all the time that 
the assessment is j 'ending. It has been urged that in many instances business- 
men have to borrow large sterns for making deposits muler section 18-A )nd 
that the two per cent, interest allowed on such deposits does not suffice to 
make good the loss of interest that they have to undergo. The hardship of 
this position is likely to be particularly felt during the next few years when 
payments under section 18-A may have to be made on the basis of fairly large 
profits made during the war years, though the profits may not be anything 
so high for the year in respect of which the advance payment is actually made. 
It has accordingly been claimed that as soon as an nssessee files his return 
under section 22 [sub-section (1) or sub-section (2)], he should be permitted 
to claim refund of whatever he has paid under section 18-A in excess of w'hat 
may be due as per his return. This seems to us impmcticable because till the 
assessment is completed, the (‘xtent of refund cannot be finally determine 1. 
}3ut, if the assessment is not comjdeted, say, before the end of the* assessment 
year, the assessee can legitimately complain that he should not be made to 
"suffer for the delay of the Department. In this view, it seems to us right to 
allow interest to the assessee at least at four }>er cent, on the deposited amount 
from the close of the assessment year, except where the completion of the 
asses.smeiit before that date has been prevented by the conduct of the assessee. 


J. — l>eductions and Allowances 

(Questions 18 to 21) 


148. The points raised by tlies(* questions are more matters of detail than 
of principle. Question 18 rtlales to an it-ern about which we have heard loud 
complaints. We wish we were able to accept the assurance given to us from 
soiiie quariers that assessets may be trusted not to think of gaining a point by 
showing items of personal expenditure as business expenses. Cases have come 
to our notice where there was strong ground for the suqjicion tliat the cost of 
personal requirements was (lelil)f rately included (under false descriptions) in 
bills relating to business expenditure. However, as we are anxious to see the 
relations between the Department and the assessees im])rov( d, we would recom- 
mend that Income-tax Officers may be instructed not lo be unduly strict about 
the amount of expenditure under heads like motorcars maintained and 
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entertainments or other attractions and amenities provided for the benefit of custo- 
mers, so Jong t s they are satisfied that such amount was actually spent and that 
no attempt was continuously made to pass off private expenses as business 
expenses. It cannot be denied that in these days of competitive business, 
expenses have to be incurred on a more lavish scale than of old to attract and 
retain custoiners. There is much practical good sense in the following observa- 
tion of a text-jiriter: — 

“Theoretically, only costs associated with the earning of income should 
be deductable ; costs involved in spending this income for personal 

purposes should not enter the income concept 

occasionally the line cannot be clearly drawn between the two 
and tax laws are generous in allowing possible ‘expenditure* costc 

together with ‘income’ costs Unless general rules are mcidifi- 

ed by wide administrative discretion, they arc certain to be 
arbitrary and do injustice in individual cases.” (Shultz American 
" Public Finance, 8rd Edition, p. 441). 

141. Question 19 relates to attempts to show items of capital expenditure on 

plant, machinery and buildings as no more than cost of ordinary repairs and 
maintenance. We cannot say that the danger is imaginary or that it was 
merely a phenomenon of the war period, but the question involved is undoubted- 
ly a question of fact. It may be .uifficient to warn Income-tax Officers to be on 
their guard against such attempts and whenever they find that ixny claim under 
these heads is larger than may seem normal or reasonable for the particular 
concern, they may be instructed to examine the items themselves with the aid 
of experts and place on record for the guidance of future officers the results 
of their examination. Some replies have even gone the length of suggesting 
that photographs of the machinery and building in question may sometimes be 
taken and placed on record. 

142. Question 20 relates io the claim to deduct interest paid on loans 
borrowed for business. There is of course no intention to interfere wdtli the 
discretion of the assessce as to the necessity for or the pnj.dence of the borrow- 
ing or ev(‘n with the way in which lie employs the borrowed money, so long 
a.s it is used in and for the business. The question was raised because' the nv. re 
fact of a purported borrowing for business docs not guarantee that the money 
is used in or for the business. To ensure this, some of tiie replies have suggest- 
ed the addition of the words “and used” after “borrow’ed” in section 10(2) (iii); 
oflier replies have suggi'sted the insertion of a condition that the loan should not 
be divert!, d to purposes not cahuilaied to yield taxable income. Whichever of 
tJiese suggestions he adopted, difficulties may arise in theii application to cases 
where a person employs in liis business both his ow’ii funds and bcjrrowed funds. 
As the existing provision docs not appear to have so far led to any large 
iiK'asnro of evasion or leakage of revenue, we prefer to let the clause remain 
as it is. 

148. The point railed by Question 21 has been dealt with in the Instructions 
, recently issued liy the Central Board of Eevenue. We rtierefore say nothing 

r re on this point. 

K. — Stock Valuation 


(Question 22) 

144. The question of valuation of stocks arises in the computation of in- 
come. In everyday business, it is very seldom that a trader is able to spll every 
bit of the goods lie purchases in 1i year. In computing the profit or loss, for 
the year, therefore, account has to be taken not only of the realisations by 
sale but also of the value of what remains on "hand as stock, of the cost of 
purchases in the year and of the cost of materials brought over from a preceding 
year. 
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145. The problem of valuation of stock presents two facets: — (i) The' 
quantum of the stock, and (ii) The rate at which the quantum is to be valued 
for the i)iirposes of the Income-tax Act. Th^ quantum of stock raises again 
the question as to^what constitutes the stock to be valued. According to com- 
mercial practice, if the quantity of a commodity which is acquired by purchase 
is iu)i iuih sold off, the unsold balance is to be brought to account trading 
slocks on hand in order to arrive tii the profit earned on the year’s transactions. 
In llie case of a manufacturer, the trading stocks include both finished and 
partly finished goods and “in the case of raw materials and supplies, only 
those wdiich have been acquired for sale or"Avhich will pliysically become a part 
of merchandise intended for sale, in which class fall containers, such as kegs, 
bottles and cases, w'hether returnable or not, if title thereto will pass to the 
purqilkser of the product to be sold therein'* (Begulation 111 of geo. 29.22 (c)-l» 
U.S.A. Code). A similar description of “trading stock” is to be found in Sec. 
26 (4) of the U. K, Finance Act, 1938: — 

“For the purposes of this Section, ♦he expression ‘trading stock’ in relation 
to any trade means property of any description, whether ical or personal, being 
either — 

(a) property such as is sold in the ordinary course of the trade or would 

be so sold as if it were mature, if its preparation, manufacture or 
construction were complete, 

(b) materials such as arc \i8ed in the manufacture, preparation or eoii- 

struo^on pi faij such property as is referred to in the last fore- 
going paragraph.” 

These trading stocks which remain on hand at the' end of the year of account, 
i.e.f closing stocks, become at the beginning of the succeeding year to v. Inch 
they are carried over, the opening stocks for that year. Tlie quantity of the 
opening stock cannot, therefore, differ from that of the corresponding closing 
stock for the earlier year. It is established law that trading stocks in the hands 
of the trader or manufacturer are what he legally owrw and has the right to 
dispose of. 

146. To arrive at the correct quantum of stock, at least two operations are 

necessary: first, to list the goods unsold as on the last date of the accounting 

period and, secondly, to check the correctness of such a list with reference to 
the goods owned and acquired during the accounting period and those dispo.^ed of 
:n the same period. Without the second operation, the stock list is not accepted 
as having been proved correct. In certain trades and huliistrY, such verifica- 
tion is not easy, either because an identifiable descripLion of sales is not pos- 
b’hle as in the retail trade or because as in a manufacturing industry the pur- 
chases being of raw materials and the sales being of gor.ds mannfacd iirod out of 
them, a relative quantification of sales and purchases is difficult. For pur- 
poses of audit, in such cases, a certificate from the proprietor or manager is 
often accepted as sufficient proof of tlic correctness of stock brouhgt inkn 
account. Advantage is often taken by the Income-tav^siPepartment, it has 
bt-.en urged, of this difficulty in verifying the quantity of stock on hand, to 
reject accounts and to make heavy estimates of profits, even though the 
accounts present no other defects. On the other side, it is argued that the 
certificates by Managers are a poor substitute for ver'fication and that parti- 
cularly vhere the rates of taxation or measures of taxation vary from year to 
y^ear, incomes h^ve been manipulated by either understating or undervaluing 
stocks. It has, therefore, been suggested to us that some rules may be devised 
to ensiirq; proper and correct ascertainment of stocks for the purpose of quanti- 
fication of income. It has been suggested by some that it may be made com- 
pulsory on auditors to certify the correctness of the stock and not to rely on the 
certificate by the manager; and seeondly, that the Income-tax authorities 
«hould be given power to check stock lists at or about the time of their prepa- 
ration and to enter premises to satisfy themselves that the stock lists are 
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accurate. ♦ These suggestions are practicable only in the case of businesses 
which can and do maintain stock lists and whose stocks can be taken or checked 
without much diflSculty. In the absence of any more workable proposal, we 
suggest that the proposal should be giVen a trial, if a provision can be made 
in the Companies Act accepting the first part of the proposal and in the Income- 
tax Act for the second part, subject to the limitation that the powers of the 
Income-tax Officer to enter prtnni&es should be exercised only after recording 
his reasons for taking the step. 

147. Rules are meant to ('urc remediable defects. Tliey cannot convet a 
defect which is inherent in a system. When, as before stated, the nature of 
the trade itself precludes a verifiable stock list, a set of rules cunnot cure the 
Phefect. We see, therefore, iic foolproof method by which stocks in a retail 
business can be verlheci and, after verification, can be accepted as correct. The 
acceptance of the stock list, if one is prepared by the assuj-see, must dej)cnd in 
such businei.ses in a large measure on the percentage of the profit disclosed by 
jtihe businesses and how it compares with the general ex})ectation of profit^' for a 
ihniflai- business in the same locality; and secondly, on the method of approach 
to the queslion by the Income-tax authorities. A generous allowance for the 
fluctuations in prices, and an accurate examination of the size of the sales and 
tlie purchases at eacl^ point of change in prices, will often narrow the difference 
between the estimates of the Income-tax Officer and of the assessee in such 
matters Where tlie nature of business is such that a standard rate of profit is 
uniformly applied on all purchases of each class and such classes can be identi- 
^fied in sales, the method prescribed and followed in the U.S.A. may, we think, 
be used with advantage, in Indian conditions, to arrive at stock valuation in 
the case of retail merchants. Departmental Stores, including Chemists and 
Druggists, dry goods stores, etc. THp principle is first to increase the cost of 
the goods purchaf-ed by a trad(‘r by the standard percentage applied by h'ra to 
such purchases tc cover profit,. ex])en.ses. etc. This brings the cost price on par 
with sale price. If there are no fluctuations in prices, then the realisations on 
sale have only to be deducted from this value and the balance would he the 
selling price of the goods on hand. Reducing this value again by the percentage 
added ])reviouslv, will Dring it down to the cost. If, however, there have 
been fluctuat.ons in })rices during the year and these fluctuations have forced 
a lower ])rice, selling yirice Im.^ to he ‘marked clown’ at a rate corre.sponding to 
the fall. This method can be roughly illustrated thus: 

Croods c-ost . Rb. 1,00,000 

“Mark up” r)0% of nost, to iricludo 33/,3/ for profit and tho rest for 

Holling oxp0ii.sos, etc. ...... 50,000 

1,50,000 

lefts (roods sold 50,000 

Hdd mark downs 20,000 70,000 


Soiling price of goods on hand ...... 80,000 

y deducting fmm tliis total selling price, 33.\ per cent., v\z.^ Rs. 26,067. 
closing inventory value is Rs. 52-833, which would represent cost. 

148. There are obvious difficulties in prescribing this or similar method as 
a cure of the evil of all flat rate assessments. For one thing, the system pre- 
sumes that a definite rate of profit i? earned on the whole or on everx’ item of a 
class of tiansanctions and that quantities can be determined for each quality of 
fhe goods sold. Without such a presumption, ‘mark up’ and ‘mark down’ 
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valuations which are to be made for quuiiiites according to the price tluctua- 
tions will not be possible. Therefore, the system may not be workable in th& 
case of extremely small retail tiaders. But it can be given a trial for assess- 
ments of large Departmental Stores, Chemists and Druggists, dry fruit nier- 
ehants, etc., where the goodts can be edass fied and a tabulation of quantities in 
the inventory of part.cuiar goods coming under the ‘mark ups’ or ‘mark downs’ 
can be made with some elfort, and if given a fair trial in suitable cases, we 
think, it will give a dividend in goodwill from the public. An honest assesseo 
will see in it a chance to prove h.s accounts, and it :s quite possible that he will 
so arrange his affairs, if they are not already so ai ranged, a^s to make his selLng 
price a definite increase over cost price, and the Department will gain by the 
improvement in his accounts. Although claiming these advantages* for this 
method, we do not p opose that it should be given the statutory authority of 

lule but w^ould recommend that it might be included in^ administrative instriio-^ 

tions to assessing officers. 

MO Under the apxjroved methods of commercial accounting, steek might 
be valued (i) at cost price, (ii) at market price, or (iii) at either cost or market'^ 
price, whichever is lower. The following quotation from bpice^ and Pegler 
in ‘Practical Auditing’ pe.ge 170, expresses tlie accountants’ view: — 

“Stock should be valued at cost or market price whichever is lower at 
the date of the Balance Sheet. In no case should the value be 
higher than cost, even though , the market value has risen,, 

as this would result in taking profit befhre the sale is effected 

and the profit earned. On flie other hand, a fall in the market 

value, due to fluctuation in the price, need not be considered, if 
the value has since arisen. A permanent fall in the value, how- 
ever, must bo taken into account”. 

The same principles are accepted for stock valuation for the purposes of 
the income computation in most countries ^ world. The cost price systtsm 
is the easiest to appreciate. Its effect is to eliminate the goods on hand frorn 
the Trading Account and what is left being the realisation on sale and the cost 
to the trader of such sales, the difference between the two figures is tin* gros.-, 
profit The valuation at market price is defensible on the theory that 

the trader might as veil sell tlie goods on his hands at the end of the year or 
retain them. If he were to sell the goods, he would realise only the market 
value and that, t?ierefore, is the amount that should be brought' info the account, 
for the. purpose of computation of income. The limitation of the use of mar- 
ket price to the extent that it dries not exceed tlie cost price is due not to 
any theory of income, but only to expediency. One commentator puts the 
argument bluntly as 'follows: If appreciation were taken in valuation, the 
jaofit shown will be not only profit on goods sold, but also the supposed profit 
on goods unsold and on hand. While the fomier can be dealt with as such, 
latter is contingent upon the sale in fiirture at the prices, which might 
Of might not be actually realised whereas it would be wroni' to overesti- 
mate profit for its actual distribution would lead to depletion of capital and 

the eventual ruination of business, it w^ould not be wrong to underestimate/! 
profit, for. at the rno.si, it would lead to conserving the business resources” 
That this view is shaied by the Courts is clear from the follow ing quotatk , 
from Hughes \"S. Uttirig (B G ) and Co. hf(L (1940 I.T.B. p. Sup.): “T;* 
normal method of dealinf; with thi.s item (i.e. asset unsold) would be to make 
it iij) by calculating cord cr market value, whichever is lower, ol the various 
assets represented. The one thing, which it would be obviously wrong to do 
would be to make up the item by putting on the assets its market value, if it 

exceeds cost; that w’ould result in swelling the gross profit by bringing in 

as part of the gross profit an unrealised profit”. Another argument against 
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valuing stock on hand at the market price if it is higher than cost is stated 
as under; “If mere uppreciation were held to be pro&t, profit will be deemed 
to be ii^e by holding stock and not seUing thern’-^, 

150. Theje is nothing ii. the Indian Income-tax Act which either prescribes 
or supports the three pionged practice of stock valuation, nor has the praoti^ 
the sanction of any provision in the Income-tax Acts in U. K., although in 
that country also, the practice has been in vogue without dispute for many 
years and has been supported by the Courts, as we find from the above quota- 
tion. The Australian Act has, however, a provision, section 28 (1) prescrib- 
ing this method of stock valuation. The U. S. A. Revenue Code does not 
mention the pratice directly, but it brings it in indirectly, through section 22 
(c) of that Code which leaves it to the Commissioner to prescribe such basis 
wit]) the approval of tlie Secretary ns will conform as nearly as may be to 

• the best accounting practice in the trade as most clearly refleotin,'^ the income. 
TJnliko the Indian Act, ihe American Code describes what is to be understood 
by the terms “cost ]-rice“ and “market price’*. These, however, only repro- 
duce general accouuti:ij^ principles and we do not think any useful purpose 
would be served by incorporating the definitions in the Income-tax Act. 

151. The system of valuing stocks either at cost or market price, whichever 
is lower, rules out the oth(>r modes of valuation sometimes found in Tndia^viz., 

(i) the valuation of the goods at one uniform rate irrespective of the 

fluctuations, 

(ii) the valuation of the stocks at a rate reducing the cost or maAet 

rates but at certain percentage for margin of safety or as a 

reserve, 

(iii) a valuation made at the discretion of the owner without any regular 

system and without reference either to cost or market price, etc. 

152. In some of the replies received by us, complaint is made against the 
rigid application of the rule that no change should be permitted from the system 
of valuation of stock once employed. The objection in effect is based on the 
theory that a business man is the best judge of his own business and, even if 
he considers it necessary to value the stocks in one way in preference to another, 
Government does not lose in the long run, ap what is taken out of one year 
must go into another some time. This argument, however, ignores the funda- 
mental concept of income under the Income-tax Act, w*hich is what accrues or 
arises or is received in any particular year. Any adjustment^ in the interest 
of safety, or as precaution, w^hich has the effect of transfe/iring any part of the 
income of one year into another, therefore, violates this concept and is inad- 
missible under the Act, nor is it correct to say that Revenue w'ould not suffer 
in the long run. Revenue would suffer if the rates of tax vary from one year 
to anoffber or if taxation like the Excess Profits Tax is levied for a limited 
period of years only. It might affect privileges, which, as in the case of voting 
pow'er, depend on the payment of tax for a particular year. The Income-tax 

k^iwlministrations in most countries, therefore, insist that once one method Is 
liliected — whether cost or market price or the lower of the two — for valuing the 
ViaDGks — Uhe same method must be consistently followed from year to year, a 
lipnangb being permissible only wdth the approval of the tax authorities. .ITiia 
Tr not expressly provided in the Indian Act, but section 13 provides that income 
profits and gains shall be computed in accordance with the method of account- 
ing re.gularly employed by the assessee. A “method regularly employed'^ 
would normally include tfhe method of valuation of stocks also. The Courts 
have supported the view that a method of valuation once employed . cannot be 
changed to suit the convenience of the assessee. Thus, in Re GhouthmuU 
Golapchand (1938 I.T.R. 733) the Calcutta High Court has held (at page 745Jfc 
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that an assessee cannot change over *to market price having in all preceding 
years valued the stock at cost price. Similarly in England, although there is 
no express provision to that effect, the Courts have supported consistency in 
ilie system of valuation of stocks. In the U.S.A., Ilegulation 111 under 
Section 29-22(c) — 2 of the rnternal Revenue Co^le as amended by T.D. 5423, 
I.R.B. 1945/1.37. makes the following ivcorninendation: 

“Inventory rules cai not be uniform but must give effect to trade cus- 
toms which come within the scope of the best accounting practice 
in the particular trade or business. In order clearly to reflect 
income, the inventory practice of a taxpayer should be consistent 
from year to year, and greater weight is to be given to consistency,^ 
than to any particular method of inventorying or basis of valua-V 
tion so long as the method or basis used is substantially in accord 
W'ith these regulations.'* 

It is, however, open to the Commissioner to allow a change being made if , 
an application is made t<' him for permission within 90 days after the beginning 
of the taxable year at ti’O end of wh cli the inventory method is to be changed. 

153. In view' of the fact that Section 13 of the Indian Act is sufficient 
authority for insisting on proper and consistent valuation of stock, we are not 
in favour of introducing any Rules of the kind enacted in the U.S.A. We 
llunk Riicli provisions might fetter the discretion now enjoyed bv the Income- 
tax authorities to make exceptions in deserving cases. Thus, wlten goods are 
damaged by fire, floods or other natural causes, we undtrstand that it is the 
practice of" Income-tax authorit’es to allow the trader to reduce the value of 
s^^ock to even below the cost or ;nark('t, on the view that t*Iicre is neither cost 
nor market value for damaged goods, their quality having been changed by the 
damage. Again, w'hen there is «an increment of the stock as, for instance, in 
the case of a stock dealer by the issue of bonus shares, although no actual 
expenditure is incurred on sucli ircrement the stock including the bonus shares 
are, w'e think, rightly valued at the average for the total of the original and 
bonus shares. 

1.14. Reftu'ence bus been made in some replies to the ‘first in first oi't* 
method of valuation. When prices fluctuate violently, it hocoincs difficult 
to ascertain the cost of the individual blocks of purchases during tlu^ year. It 
has been, therefore, the practice to nssmne that the stock first purchased ^ is 
the one first sold or used and flu* stock to he inventoried will he tlmt which 
was last acquired. In valuing an inventory on the basis of cost or market, 
whichever is lower, the cost of any item by w'hichever method it is determined, 
is compared wuth its market price and the lower of the two is used. ^ It has 
been objected to by some that w*hen prices are mounting with an inevitable 
drop to follow^ such a system is apt to inflate the profits for the year. It is 
suggested, tlierefore. tliat “stocks should trdu- into account not only price 
changes but also the change in the volume of stocks and that any npjireciation | 
lin the value of the original volume sfioiild he excluded from profits". We do 
not approve of this suggestion, wliieh amounts to keeping off the accounts the 
profits attributable to the “prcA'ious year" on the anticipation of a drop in prices 
at a future date ('^ousulerations like anticipated value or a “cushion” would, • 
a.s wc j^o already said, he contrary to the ])rinciplos of accounting for the 
purpose in view. 

155. Some of the replies refer to the ‘individual method’ or ‘pick and 
clKwasp' method of stock valuation as distinguished from the Global method' 
and express a preference to the ‘Individual method*. Thest two methods 
were to a certain extent examined by the Madras High Court in 1948, If 
M L J 525— ^Referred Case No 33 oi 1947, Commissioner of LT. and E.P.T. 
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Madras vs. Messrs. Chari & Ram, Madras. On ths facts of the case as stated 
by the High Court the method followed by the assessee, a dyestuffs and chemi- 
cals dealer, of valuing fhis opening stock and closing stock “was to take the 
average cost or market value, whichever was lower, in respect of each separate 
article of the stock In the year under consideration, the average cost of 
the opening stock was in respect of all the items lower than the market rate 
and so the assessee valued the opening stock on the average cost basis. ‘'At 
the time of valuing the closing stock with regard to some of the articles the 
market rate was lower, whereas with regard to the other articles the market rate 
was higher than the average cost. Therefore, the assessee took the average 
cost as the value of iJhe closing stock for those articles of which the cost was 
Jgwer than the market rate and adopted the market rate for other articles of 
Phich the market rate was found to be lower than the average cost“. The 
Commissioner urged the correct method to be “to arrive at two separate valua- 
tions of the closing stock one iJhe aggregate cost price of each of the articles 
and the other the aggregate of the market value of the same articles and to 
Jtdopt the lower of the two averages’*. The Court held that the method fol- 
lowed by the assessee was correct, not, however, on the ground that the 
assessee ’s method of valuation of stock was better than that preferred by the 
Commissioner but on the finding of fact that the assessee had been regularly 
fojlowing the same method as he applied in valuing the closing stock in Che 
year under discussion. There is, hovvovor, the following passage in the last 
but 'second paragraph of their judgment, which shows the recognition by the 
learned Judges of the ‘Individual method’: — 


^ “ There is no provision of law or principle according to which the 

assessee could be compelled to adopt either the average cost for 
all the items or #he market rate for all the items”. 

The method thus permitted is the ‘Individual method’ ns against the 

^Global method’ suggest(^d by the Commissioner of Income-tax. We see no 

strong reason to hold that this decision of the Madras High Co\]rt ^vill create 
a ^hardship or that it might work to the detriment of ihe revenue. We are 
informed that the Departmental view in England also is opposed to the ‘Indi- 
vidual method’. Tn other words, the Department would insist Uiat if an 

assessot'- prefers the cost or market price basis, wliichever is lower, he should 

apply either the cost or market price basis to I'he whole stoed^: and not one 
method to some items of the stock and another to the other items. In Fjrigg 
Neumann d Co. vs. Commissioners of Inland Revenue (12 Tax Cases 1202), 
Mr. Justice, Dowlatt supported the contention that parts of the stock may 
valued differently. Section 31 of the Australian Act distinctly supports the 
"‘Individual method’: “The value of eac*li article of trading stock (not being 

livestock) to he taken into account at the end of the year of income shall be- 

at the option of the taxpayer its cost ])rice or market selling value or the price 
at which it can be replaced”. Eegulation 111 of the Revemio Ccxle of U.S.A. 
prescribes “Where the inventory is valued upon the basis of cost or market, 
^yhichover is lower, the market value of each article at the inventory date shall 
he compared with the cost of the aHicle, and the lower of such values shall be 
taken as the inventory value of the article”. Thus, the U.S.A. practice also 
favours the individual method. 

^ 150. Perhaps, the most important ohjeetion to l?he ‘Individual metliod’ 

is ‘the amount of labour that will be in\olve(l in checking the valuation, but any 
valuation to be checked calls for a comparison of values of cost or maiket in 
respect of each item, whatever the system of valuation that is employed, in 
a mercantile concern where the st^ck comprises various articles. The indi- 
vidual system will call for no greater exertion. l’*herefore, on the grounti of 
Jibour, there is no advantage in the Global method over the Lidividual method. 
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157. The other objeotion to the Individual method of valuation is on tb< 
ground that it will vitiate the taxable income by introducing a further con- 
•ession by way of precautionaiy reserve against later losses. . This argumeni 
oarries Ahe implication that any departure from cost price is by itself a con- 
session to such Beserve. As it is not proposed, however, to withdraw that 
ooncession, it cannot be denied that an assessee would be entitled to value bis 
stocks on any one of the three approved methods. The stocks are not one 
inseparable lot, but consist of several items. Each of them was purchased 
individually and would be sold individually. Each item has its own market 
value as well as its own distinctive cost value. Therefore, each item of stock 
is capable of being valued separately and we see no sound reason why this 
should be prevented. ^ 

158. It has been suggested that rules should be prescribed as under th^] 
.S.A. Eevenue Code for valuation of stocks. Our attention has been drawn 
one of the replies to our Questionnaire to the following summary of the 
instructions in that code: — 

t 

*‘(i) Fundamental requirements — 

(a) they must conform to the best accounting practice in trade or 
business ; 


(b) they must clearly reflect income. 

(ii) Two inventoiy valuation bases either of which may be adopted. — 

(a) cost and (b) cost or market value, whichever is lower. 

(Other methods are generally not recognised). 

(lii) In (b), the principle must be applied to each item of inventory. 
Accordingly, a taxpayer is not permitted to inventory the entire 
stock at cost and also at market value and use the lower of bhe 
two results. 

(iv) Dealt rs in securities are allowed a third optional method — market 

only. 

(v) Inventoried goods which are unsaleable or unusable in normal trans- 

actlonB because of wear and tear, obsolescence or broken lots, should 
be valued at bona fide sellmg price less cost of selling, i.e., at 
the actual offering of goods during a period ending not later than 
30 days after inventory date. Adjustment of the valuation on- 
a reasonable basis, not less than scrap value, is permitted in case 
of unsaleable raw materials or partly finished goods. 

(vi) Inventories at cost: The cost of goods produced by the taxpayer 

after the beginning of tfhe year includes (a) cost of raw materials 
and supplies entenng into or consumed in production of the pro- 
duct, (b) the direct labour expenditures, and (o) indirect expenses 
incurred in producing goods, including cost of selling or return of 
capital. 

(vii) The cost of goods purchased during the year means the invoice f' 

price less discount. Cash discounts may be deducted from the 
invoice at the option of the taxpayer, if a constent course fa 
followed. ^ 

(viii) Where ordinary rules for computing cost cannot be availed of, cost 
may be approximated on reasonable basis in conformity with esta- 
blished trade practice. 

(ix) 'rtie system of inventory known as the ‘'base stock" method, 
which consists of valuing at a constant price, all the material' 
which did not exceed in quantity the normal stock on hand ia 
disapproved. 
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(x) Lafltl-in-FirBt-out Buie. The Laetr in-first-out rule of inventory^ 
merchandise is available to any taxpayer who uses the method 
(Kmsistently, provided their election of the meftiod is approved 
by the Commissioner.'-^ 


159. An elaborate system built up by rules is made necessary in the U.S.A- 
. Code by the direction contained in section 22 (e) of that Code to the Commie - 
^ fiioner to prescribe the basis of valuation. l^ere is no such direction under 
^ Indian Act and we have held that dhere is no need to introduce it. To 


our mind, the instructions as prescribed in the U.S.A. import nothing new and 
cannot claim to be comprehensive. All the instructions prescribe the rules 
followed generally in commercial accounting. But commercial practice also 
rives latitude to individual traders to make i^d^us^ments suited to particular 
M^ditioQs and circumstances. The elastoity, which has Its obvious advanta- 
pb in a country w'liich is still building up its trades and manufactures will be 
losit within the rigid boundaries of prescribed rules. Moreover, the require- 
ments of all trades are not similar and to bring all possible permissible variations 

J 'thin the compass of a set of rules is not only difficult but might also open 
e way for disputes. We see, therefore, no need, at least at the present 
stage, to enforce an elaborate system of rigid rules for stock valuation in this 


country. The Indian Act is already strong enough to insist nn correct vahm* 
iions being supplied. The rules can only reduce this irength, which we think 

is inadvisable in this country, where modern accountancy training is compara- 
tively new and old indigenous accounting methods are strongly entrenched be- 
hind tradition and custom. The powers of the Income-tax Officer under section 


13 are ciipahle, with proper core, of being us(‘d to keep watch on the trend of 
accounting methods, and, for this purpose, it will be sufficient, we flliink, if 
Incomt‘-tax Officers are instructed administratively to observe principles some- 
what on the lines incorj^orated in the U.S A. "Regulations with variations 
suited to local practice. This \^nll secure unifomiity of practice and help in 
the gradual training of the trade where necessary. 


L.— Usufructuary Mortgages 


(Questiori 23). 

ICO. The law relating to the taxability of income derived bv a nBufruetaur\ 
mortgaget* of agricultural land is far from satisfactory. The ’ decision of the 
Privy Council in the Darbhanga case (193,5 T.T.ll. 305) was based on the spcci- 
tic exclusion of ‘^igncultural income" frgm the Act, independently of the 
‘character of Ihe recipient’. But, as pointed out by the Avers Committee, it 
could hardly have been the intention, of flie framers of the Income-tax Act that 
interest income derived from lending money to land-owners should be exempted. 
Apart from flu* difficulties created by the distribution of subjects between the 
Centre and tlie Provincial Legislatures, the justification for tlie exemption of 
agricultural income from income-tax was that the land paid land revenue but 
when a mortgagee of land enters hito possession, he reckons upon realising a 
fair rate of interest on his loan in addition to the land revenue burden. So 
much of his income, as represents the interest differs in no material respect 
^om any other kind of interest realisation It would be nnomalous to make 
The assessahility depend upon whether the mortgagee himsedf is in possession 
or whether he leases it back to the morteagor or leases it to other tenants. If 
any ^fference is to be made at all, there may be some reason to justify a dis- 
l^inction between cases where the mortgage deed contains no couvenant for pay- 
ment of interest and those where there is such a covenant. In the latter case, 
the mortgagee can realise from the mortgagor whatever balance of interest re- 
mains after giving credit to the usufruct of the mortgaged land. From this 
t follows that ifhe mortgagee's claim is essentially one for interest and that 
the transfer of possession is merely a mode of discharging it. We would, 
therefore, recommend the adoption of the advice given by the Ayers (Committee 
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E at the income derived by a usufructuary mortgagee of agricultural laud be 
:cluded from the definition of “agricultural income” in so far as it represents 
terest payable to him on the mortgage loan. 

161. If the matter is properly appreciated, a provision of the above kind 
should not be held to involve any interference in the Provincial sphere. There 
is in any event no justification for the mortgagee being allowed to escape lia- 
bility altogether with neither the Centre nor the Provinces taxing this portion 
of the' income. To allay any fear on the part of the Provinces, the question 
may well fomi the subject of an express agreement between the Centre and 
jthe Provinces. 

M. — Premium qd Leases 

(Question 24) 

162. T^ie practice of taking premia in connection with leases has in recent 
years come so extensively into vogue that it is high time to have definit^ 
legislative provisions made as to their asseasability to income-tax. The exist- 
ing law leaves the matter -in considerable uncertainty. The reported decisions 
in Indi<'i relate mainly to the grant of mining leases or of leases by zamindars 
and the language used in some of the decisions is largely coloured by the special 
nature of such transactions. In the textbooks and in decisions, a premium 
is variously described as advance rent, capitalised rent, or as payment made for 
t*he acquisition of the right under tlie A difference is sometimes made 

accord’ ng as the lease is for a short t^rm or for a long term, the inclination in 
the latter case being to regard it more as in the nature of a })riee. The dis- 
cussion of the question w’hether premium constitutes income or not has often 
been regarded as concluded by tho accountancy point of view. 

]6d. There can, however, he litt'e doubt that the payment of premia 
materially affects the rate of rent and it is not unfair to assume that fhe 

premium and tho rent together constitute the benefit which the lesso»' get« 

out of the transaction. The tendency in England has been in favour of 
regarding piemium as in the nature of a capital receipt on the one side and 

an iteir. of capital expenditure on the other side. Tne law in Australia has 

definitelv departed from this view and the .\ustralinn Income-tax Act, 

made ela>)orate provisions in sections 28, etc., for the assessment of the 

benefits derived by a lessor from a lease transaction. Whether we require 
all those ])iovisionR here may he a math'r on w^bich difference of opiiiion is 
pc^.s:hle; hut we think that premia rec^uved in connection with a lease should 
be treated as part of the lessor’s income It has sometimes been said that 

the qur'stion is not of much consequence from the revenue point of view', 

because if tbr? premium should ho treated as a revenue receipt in the hands of 
th.' lessor, it should he allow'ed as a revenue deduction in favour of the lessee. 
But it is not every lessee who can claim a deduction in respect of rent paid 
by him or of premia paid by him. It wu’ll he material only in respect of 
pumise.s used for business purposes. Even w'ere it otherwise, the matter 
should he dealt with ns one of principle and not of mere revenue expediency. 

364. If the premium amount is to be regarded as an item of taxable 

receipt, the question arises a.s to tho proper w’^av of bringing it to assessment. 

There are strong reasons against including the whole amount in the assessment’ 
for the year in which payment was received, especially if the lease is for a 
term of yeais. Where the lease is not for a specified term, it may not be 
wrong to take the whole amount of premium into account in the year of. 
receipt. Wherr- the lease is for a stated period, tho fairer method will be to 
distribute it over the period of the lease (see Ahhot vs. Davies, 11 T. C. 676). 

though this may not be the mathematically correct method. If the lease is 

tem.inafed before the expiry of tho term fixed, the balance of the premium 
would become chargeable in the year of termination of the lease except where 
it has to be returned to the lessee. The same principles will have to be 
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followed in making a deduction in favour of the lessee in cases in which he 
may be entitled to a deduction. As the payment of premium is often kept 
secret, we are elsewhere in this report (paragraph 184) recommending that 
the Income-tax Officer should have power to ask for a sworn statement in the 
matter and that an obligation should also be imposed on the lease to report 
the fact of payment of premium to the Income-tax authorities in certain 
circimiRlances. 


N.— Unclaimed Balances 

(Question 26) 

J65. This question relates to a suggestioi* that unclaimed and waived 
Burj)lu6es to the credit of customers, suppliers and employees, to the extent 
they are made up of deductions or allowances previously allowed as admissi- 
ble LX[>etiditure when determining assessable income may be deemed to be 
“])rotits” if they have renjiiined unpaid for over three years. Some of the 
replies J'.ave overl(X)ked tlie qualifying words “to the extent they are made 
up of rleducl'ous or allowances ])reviou6ly allowed as admissible expenditure”. 
Anythin;^ in the nature of capital items like customers’ deposits was not 
intended to be touched at all, nor is it the intention of the proposal that any 
eitjpley^u- or tiader should be compelled to plead limitation when the person 
( 1 . titled io eliiim the' balance comes forward to make the claim even after the 
expiry of the period of limitation. Once these implications are clearly 
umIer^t(od, the general gist of the replies is in favour of the proposal and we 
recommciid accf/i’dingly. A few' of tlie replies have suggested that such 
items sluaild he deemed as profits only if and when the employer or trader 
can'ie-. them i.uto liis profit and loss account. We see no justification or use 
for this rcst’'H*tion. It seems to be the widespread practice that such items 
are not carried back into the profit and loss account for long periods. In 
some of the othei rejilies, a suggestion has been made that if the trader or 
»^rnp]oyt;r does not carry them iiUo the ]>rofit and loss acccoint within a 
leasonahle period, lie should be e(ym])e11ed to do so to enable them to be 
trivited as ass(‘ssable income. There is little difference in substance b( tween 
this suggestion and tlie jiroposal referred to in tlie question. It is more a 
matter of accountancy as to wliich will be the more convenient course. As 
W(‘ have indicated that tlicn* is no intention to compel the tradei* or employer 
to pU\ad limitation, we do not attach inncli imporance to the point made in 
soma of tlie 1 (-plies thftt thr(*e years may^nof niways be the rule of limitation 
app ienhh' b' ])articnlar claims. The three ,^ears limit was adopted only as a 
ronvtmient werking rule. It would also lx; ^ logical corollary of this rule that 
if and when tlu person entitled to these suspense itemq claims and is paid them, 
they will once again be alkwved as admissible deductions in the year of pay- 
ment. Some of the rp])lies static fhai this is in fact being done by the authori- 
ties even now; but it will be bett(*r to pul it on a legal footing as a course 
aiithofized by the statute or statutory rules. • 

166. A point has been raised that under labour legislation, the unclaimed 
w’ages fund is not the propc;rty of the employer and it has accordingly been 
doubted whetlier that fund can be treated ns part of the profits of the employe! 
for purposes of taxation. We Iiave not been able to find any statutory pro- 
vision to the above effect in the existing law'; w^e only gather that there is a 
I>ropoRnl to set apart unpaid wages as a separate fund for the l^enefit of labour. I 
If such an enactment is actually passed, this recommendation cannot of course I 
applv to such unclaimed funds based apparently on the ambit of that legislation. | 
Another point, has been raised based apparently on the decision of the Bombay 
High Court in Tefaji Farasrom KharamwaUa v. Commissioner of Income-tax^ 
Bomhoy (1948 T.T.R. 260) that once a certain sum of money has been set 
apart as expenses of wages payable to labour, it would cease to be taxable 
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ev6Q if it has not been actually disbursed. Assuming that i^his would be the 
po^on under the existing law, that cannot stand in the way of legislation to 
a diflferent effect. 

0.— SuperannnaUon Fund 

(Question 26) 

167. As objection has been taken in some quarters to the frame of our 
question on this point, as ignoring the distinction between u Provident Fund 
and a Superannuation Fund, we think it will be useful to state the true nature 
and working of a Superannuation Fund as vie conceive it. In broad outlin*', 
the working of a Superannuation Fund is as under: — 

(a) Deductions aYe made from the salaries or wages of the employees 

and are paid over by the employer to the fund; 

(b) The employer contributes a further sum lu the fund; 

(c) These contributions from employer and employee are invested and 

the ea])ilal of the fuml eonaisls of the aeeiimulalcd coidi ibiiliuim 
with interest addUions, 

(d) On retirement, at ;i specified age or on previous incapacity, the cm 

ployee recenes from the fund a j)ension, based on the salary or 
wage rcA’cived by h ni during his period of service ith tlu* 
employer; 

(e) In the event ol an einploy(‘e dying before lie becomes t‘n titled to 

suiierannuation, his wiikAV, children or (lt‘])e.ndent^ recr'i\e an 
ajinuity according to the rules of tlie fund. 

Ordinarily the trade or undtTtaking in connection witli wbieli the fund is 
established should be. ('arried un iii India for lieing e’igibh‘ for reeogiulion by 
the Central Board of lieviuiue; but the Board can make an exei'ption to tins 
rule as aiso with regard to the return of contributions in cerliiin contingeneies. 
For recognition, tlie Trustees of the Fund should ajiply in writing to the 
Income-tax Otheer before the ♦•nd ol the assessment year fni- wliieli the 
recognition is sought. 

168, The Koyal Commis.'v.oii on liu-oiiie-tax iiii Kiigla^d) 11)2} ) eonsideii'd tlie 
problem of Superannuation Funds ai^d made certain reeoniinendat.ons. In tin 
event of an employee’s contriliut ca- Ix-ing returned to him, the ( 'ommisslon 
recommended that the. employee bh()iiJd ]iay iiieoine-la\ on such contribution.' 

a compounded rate or at an avi'rage of the rate.s at uliuli lh‘ wa.s liable 
while his contributions W'cre being made. The income arising from tlie invest- 
ments of the funds should also be exempt from tux, but if interest is jiaid to an 
employee in addition to li's returne.d ecaitriliutions mi the happening (1 a eon 
tingency other than death, that interest should then be liable to income-tax in 
the same way as his returned contributions”. According to the Commission, 
the interest included in tlic amount j»ayab’e at death of the coni r’bu lor should 
not be taxed because such interest would bo indistinguishable from the other 
interest of the Fund paid in lump or periodically to tlie survivors. These find 
other recommendations of the Commission were incorporated in tlie IMv. Fin- 
ance Act, 1021, whieh is the model on wh’ch the relevant yirovisions of the 
Indian Income-tax Act have been framed. Cej^tain clauses of the former Act 
have been copied verbatim in the Indian Act. Thus, clauses (a), (b) and (c) 
of Section 58P of the Indian Act are almost a reproduction of clauses (a), fb) 
and (c) of section 32 (3) of the U.K. Act; the terms of the provisos under the 
respective sections are also almost identical. 
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Idd. Althougli ttie ftoyal dommission'R report was iil 1820 and Chap- 

ter IX-A which deals with Provident Fund woe irttfoduoed in the Indian Act 
in 1929, the provis'ons regarding the Superannuation Fund in Chapter IX-B 
w'ere not incorporated in that Act till 1939. The objective both of the Provi- 
dent Fund and the Superannuation Fund being the aame vie., to provide for 
retirement benefit^ to provisions under Chapter IX-A and Chapter 

IX-B are in many respects similar, but there are some points e.g., the treat- 
ment of contributions, in which they differ. Thus the contributions by an 
employee to a Provident Fund determine the extent to which the employer 
may contribute to the Provident P’und except for periodical bonuses arid other 
<?outribution6 of a conting(3nt nature. This restriction is waived only in the 
•case of an employee w^hose salary does not exceed Ks. 600 a year. In the 
case, of a Su])erannuation Fund however, tliere is no such restriction, the only 
provision on the point being that in 58P (c) which says “the employer in the 
trade or undertaking shall be a contributor to the Fund”. Contributions bv 
an einploytn*- to the. Provident Fund are to be a definite proportion of h's salary 
for that year [58 (c) (1)]. In the case of the 8u])erHnnuaition Fund “ordinary 
nniiuid contribution” is less definite, and although a fixed amount, it is to he 
computed with irferciice to earnings (and not salary as in the ease of the PI' h 
the contributions or the number of members of the Fund. Under sect on 
58-E of the Tndijin Act, “the annual accTction in any year to the balances at 
tlie eredit c-f an employee participating in a recognised Provident Fund, shah 
he. d(‘eiried to have been received by him in th;it year, and shall be inpludi^d 
in li s tidal ‘income for that year’ and shall, subject 1o cert^iin Ttetrjfi 
about anionnt-s, be liable to ineome-tax and super-tjix” There is riof 
pi'ovision afTecting th(‘ ireatnuMit of cont^'biitions to the Superanniuilfui 
Funds. There is a niaximum rate prescribed for int<‘re6l included in the 
ai'cu nnlatt'd habince of an e.ni])loyee uj to which exemj)tion is adiinissible, but 
no such i*ate is prescribed for Sup(‘nmnuMtion Pbinds. 

170. Even in the manner of granting recognition, there is a distinction be- 
tween a Provident Fund and a Sii])erannuation Fund. In the case of the 
former, the Fund has to satisfv t-hc Commissioner that it fulfils not only the 
conditions ni'-'^cribed hv seet'on 5H-(’ hn^ idsn those in thp rnt.c, n'»entioued 
in section 58-L. These rules prescribe the limits for contributions, the ]kype 
of investments to he made, as also conditions iniended to slcum lurtUer con- 
trol ov(T the recognition and administration of Provident Funds. On the. 

(dbei- liand, thi* (\mtral Board (vf Peviauie, in according recognition to a 

Supt'ramiuai'on Fund, has merely to satisfy itse.lf tliat the reijuirements under 
M'ct.on 58-P ari‘ fulfilled. It has been argued under K(*ction 58-0, the option 
lies with the (’ejitra^ Board of Bevenne to accord n cognition to a ’Sn])erannua- 
lion I'und or to refuse it and that in exercising such option the Central Board 
of JteveiHu*. might insist on certiiui conditions being observed. This con-^- 
triiidion ’s h:is('.d tlu' word “mav” which yirec'dcs th^ wo^r^ “:i >p(H’d” in 

section 68-P are fulfilled. It has been argued that under section 58-0, the option 
is mado to depend on the ('(‘iitral Board of Hevenue.’s opm on as to wlu'tlier 
the J'^md coinjilies with thi' requinunents of section 58-P. Therefor*'^, if all 

lie rctjnireTnents of that section are satisfiial, it is doubtful if the. C'Cntr.d 

iJoard of Reveniu^ can refusi^ to ivcognise the Fund. Nor can the. power to 
m])ose conddions regarding the extent of contributions, etc., be imy)ort'ed 
through tins option. If the legislature intended that the Central Board of 
RevtMiiu* shonVi have the nower of imnosincr conditions, it would Tnb’ddv have 
said BO, as ii has done in the case of the provisions in respect of ihe Provident 
Fund. There is no doubt a reference to conditions in proviso to section 58-P, 
but even those conditions can arise, we think, in respect only of the three 
eventualities mentioned in the proviso and not in other circumstances inde- 
pendent of these contingencies. 
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171. The great majority of the replies reodved by us to our Questioimali* 

igree to tne suggestion tnat the provisions of the iiicoine-tax law m respect 

Superannuation Fund should as far as possible be brought into line with 
those relatmg to Provident Fund. Almost the only objection to the proposal 
coiii'*8 from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce who think that the. difference 
in the method and manner of provision of benefits under the two Funds 
would justify the existing distinctions. We do not think this is wholly so. It 
is, for instance, difficult to see why the power gi\en to the Central Govemment 
to make rules as in section 58-Ii (2) should not be repeated in the case of the 
Superannuation Funds. This omission is all the more inexplicable in view 
of suh-secMou,(4) of section 32 of U.K. Finance Act, 1921, on which Act the 
Indian })rovisions are modelled. Under the English Act, Commissioners 
have been given pow'er to “make regulations generally for the purpose of 
carrying this section into effect and in particular without prejudice to 

.he generabty of the foregoing provisions may by such regulations (e) 

provide for determining wdiat contributions to a Siiporannnation Ibind an^ to 
H' treated as ordinary annual contributions”. In the absence of such rule- 
making power, tlie Central Board of Bevenue wnll have to accept any contri- 
but.o:i a^ “ordinary annual contribution” which satisfies the condition that 
it is a fixQvl amount or ig computed on a definite basis, Secondly, as the 
annual contribution is related not to salary but to earnings, it may be even 
. niuch as, if not even in excels of. salary. Also, as no limits have Ix^en 
fix^^in the Act for contributions by an employer and no rules can be pres- 
juiRler the existing law restricting such contributions, th(‘ eiii] lover’s 
lut'ons need not bear any relation to the employ ets 's salary. Fourthly, 
obgb the Fund will be working in India, there is no provision in the 
nres.mt Act to prevent its investments being made outside the country. We 
think this lack of power to make rules is a serious drawback in tlu' scheme 
t )f SupcraiiMuation Funds under the Income-tax A(;t, of which unfair use 
can he U'ade. Thus, if a firm coTiverts itself into a com})aiiy and cmy^lcys 
the quandom partners as managers, thus making them ernpJoyees, under the 
scheme of Chapter IX-B of the Income-tax Act the Company can very well 
transfer r»‘gularly a large part of its profits to a Superannuation F'und, of 
which th»' managers w^oub] be beneficiaries and si^eli contributions wrnild be 
exempt from tax. Further, the managers have only to claim commutation of 
their anrniities and through such commutation receive all or tlio major part 
of all (ontributions; such commuted amounts would also be exempt from tax 
(vide Commifiaioner of Income-fax, Beng*d v. Flet(di(?r- -1937 1 T. B. 128). 
Doubt has been expressed in x^ertain quarters as to the feasibility nf such 
evasion on tht ground that under the scheme of Rnporannuation Fund, ‘com^^ 
mutation’ is nci expressly mentioned. This doubt is repelled by the pro- 
viso to Flxplanation 2 in Section 7 (1) of the TncoiYi':*-t.ax Act. where occur the 
words “in lieu of or in commutation of an annuity*’. Thig proviso specifi- 
cally exem]>ts such payment fre/m income-tax. In Chapter IX-B itself, there 
is a rcff^r*M)cc to commutation in section 58-V and we think commidation is 
not debarred by the words “provison of annuities*' as used in section C8-? 
(h) which would include any method of payment, whether periodical cr in 
lump. 


172. Thai evasion can be practised in other ways also is evident from the 
following extract from “TAXATION” of the 27th December 1947: — 


“It hag long been common knowledge that the device of utilising bene- 
fits arising on retirement as a means of legitimate tax avoidance 
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hqjE; been becoming increasingly popular. In the main there 
were two ways of reducing tax liability. They were as follows: — 
1. Company A. engages a senior official somewhat late in life and^ 
pays him a comparatively low salary but at the same time <§iyes 
him an agreeinent under which he will, after only a few years' 
service, receive a pension of substantial proportions. By spread- 
ing his remuneration over a longer period in this way the higher 
rates of sur-tax were avoided. 

2.. Company B. effects, on the life of isay its managing director, an en-> 

dowineiit assurance policy for a substantial sum and pays the 
premiums. Under the terms of the contract the managing 
director, or his estate, is entitled to the sum assured only if he 
is still in the service of the company when the benefit becomes- 
payable. The company could treat the premium as an expense 
for tax purposes but because there was a contingency on which 
the sum assured did not accrue to the managing director or his 
estate, the premium could not be treated as part of bis taxable 
income. Neverthless if, and when, he did receive the benefit 
it was not taxable in his hands.” 

In America also, it w^ould appear that it was the practice for some closely 
held and closely controlled corporations to distribute profits in the guise of 
pensions where the coiporation W'ould have distributed the profits direct to 
the oflicA*rs concerned w^ere it not for the tax advantages gained , by resort to- 
the pensioii trust plan. To avoid such practices, one of the suggestions made 
was to impost a restriction as to the amemnt of pension, which can, be thus 
declared exempt. But, whatever the remedy Tna\' he, it seems to be nnnre- 
ciated that a pension trust should not be permitted to be converted into 
device for paying additional salaries or dividends. 

173. If ioojiholes in the English Act could he used for tax evasion in 
England, in spite of the powers given to the Commissioners under sub-sec- 
tion (4) of section 32 of the U.K. Finance Act of 1921, the danger of such 
evasi(;n is greater in India, where even such rule-making pow'ers do not exist. 
W e think that the provisions of the Indian Act with respect to Superannuation 
Funds need to be amplified and a general powder must be given to the Central 
Hoard of Revenue to make rules or regulations as has been given to the Com- 
missioners in U. K under section 32 of the Finance Act of 1921. W^e fur- 
ther suggest that j.rovision should be made in Act itself similar to the 
following regulation 8 of S. A. Fund under the U.K. Act (as amended in 
1931), as an exception to proviso to explanation 2 of sub-section (1) of section. 
7 of the Indian Income-tax Act: — 

‘‘Where any contributions (including interest on contributions if any) 
are repaid to an emplo\ed person during his life time or where a 
lump sum is paid in commutation of or in lieu of an annuity, 
income-tax on the amount so repaid or paid shall, excej^t in the 
case of an employee^ person w’hose employment was carried on' 
abroad, and in the case of a person who is the w'idow, child or* 
dependent of an employed, person, whose employment w\as carried' 
on abroad, be paid by the trustees of the fund who shall make- 
such payment at the rate of one-fourth the standard rate/ in- 
force for the year in which the repayment or payment is made-^ 
and the said tax shall be a debt due from the trustees of the* 
fund to the Crown and recoverable accordingly. ” 

The rate of tax in the above quotation would, of course, have to be siiitablv“^ 
adjusted to Indian conditions. ^ 
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174. We have suggeHted that the amendinent should be efleoted hy a 
•provision in the Act itself for two reasons: — 

(i) As a rule cannot override the provision in the Act, the provision cannot 
»be introduced by a rule as any such rule being repugnant to proviso to section 
'7 (1) will be ultra vires, 

(ii) Even if the proviso to section 7 (1) were amended by deletion of the 
reference to commutation, etc., it is possible in view of the Privy Council 
dtcisions (in Commissionsr of Income-Uix, Bengal Shaw Wallace it- Co. — 

'Cl. T. C. 178 — and Commissioner of Income-tax, Madras v. Fletcher — 1937 
l.T.K. 428) that in the absence of an express provision to the contrary, com- 
iiiuica amonnte will be held as capital receipts m the hands ot the recipieni 
and therefore exempt. We do not think that in taxing the commutation amount 
any violence will be done to the principles ot taxation. Firstly, the receipt is 
m etteci a return ot tlie amounts exemjited in the past to the assessee under 
section 15, and, secondly, the payment is in essence an advance payment in 
lump of future annual taxable income At what rate tiiis tax should be paid 
would, no doubt, depend on the circumstances of each cose. 

175. Of tile tlnoe suggestionB on which views were called for under the 
Leading ‘Superannuation Fund’ in the Quebtioiinaire, the first merely pro- 
poses to restrict the maximum limit to which contributions by employee and 
employer may he riiadt'. Fiuler stciion 15, an emph ^ee pels an exemption 
from tax up to one-sixth of his toL-il income which is 16-2/3 per cent. The 
proposed limit of 25 per cent hoing IJ times the exempt d limit should leave 
a sufficient margin for individual zeal for thrift, and will also restrict the 
chancis of ahus(‘, referred to above. Under the U. K. IU*gulxition8, the 
employers contributions (including any voluntary additional contributions) are 
not to exceed 15 per cent of salary in the case of an individual. We recom- 
mend that suitable amendment.^ he made in the Indian Act, incorporating 
the chai'ces above proposed in Chapter IX- B. 

176. The first part of the secOiid suggestion is virtually included in section 
nS-B according to which the contribution is “treated fca all purposes of the 
Act as if 11 wer-* a sum to v\hich tlie provisions of secti(;U 15 apply". If th»?re 
he any douhi on tin-, point, it may t)e removed by suitable amendmeuit to 
make the mo.ining cli arer Tlie second part of the supgetdion seeks to bring 
the treatment of accretions to the Siij) *rannuation Fu id into line w'ith those 
to the Pruvid^*nt Fund. Tf given tftect to, w(‘ think ihe jiroposal will intro- 
duce a "'erious difficulty in its admiirslration. Tf a contributor lives to enjoy 
an annuity under the terms of the c intract, all interns: intrned on the contri- 
butions will be a part of the annuity payments which lie will he receiving from 
the Fund, and as the taxed ])Mrtion wall not be disf inguisliahle in such pay- 
ments from the iritaxed one, it is likely to siiffer louble taxation. On the 
other hand, the chances of high rates of int(»re>t being realised on Trustee 
hceurities are slight; and as it is also proposed that restrictions bi^ placed on 
the fy^^e of investments to be allowed to Superannuation Funds, tlie possibi- 
litie.s of other invostniHu^s being resorted to are rare. No misuse is, therercre, 
likely to occur in the present circumstance's We do not, therefore, inaTce any 
recommendation in respect of the second jiart of the second suggestion con- 
tained in the question. 

177. The main opposition is to the third suggestion. Two arguments that 
lend strength to this opposition are:- that the employee may or may not 
actually receive either any benefit or the full benefit accruing from the contri- 
butions to the Fund, and that as the contribution is made by the employer 
to the Fund as a whole, no part of such contribution can be earmarked as 
the income of a contributing employee irt any year and from year to year. 

the case of Provident Fund contributions, on the contrary, the employer 
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contributes specificaUy to the account of the employee proportionately to the 
employee's contribution and the whole of such aooi^etions eventually is received 
by the employee or, on his death, by his survivors. We think there is 
considerable force in these arguments and we agree that provision similar to 
that in section 58-E would be difficult to work in connection with a Superannua- 
tion Fund. Recently, the U.K. authorities appear to have reviewed the 
position with regard to taxation of provision, of retirement benefits to employees. 
As a result of such review, certain amendments were introduced by the Fin- 
ance Act of 1947, particularly sections 19 (1) and 20 (3) of that Act. The 
words of section 19 (1) might lend themselves to the construction that any 
sums paid by a body corporate with a view to the provision of the retirement 
benefits for a director or employee are taxable as his income during the year 
of such payment, in respect of which, under section 20 (3), the director or 
eni])loyee will be able to claim relief if the benefit ultimately does not accrue 
to him or is not likely to accrue to him. But a statutory superannuation 
scheme is specifically excluded from the operation of section 19 (1) as also 
pijinents made to a Superannuation Fund approved by the Commissioners. 
We agree, therefore, that it would be -inequitable to extend the provisions of 
se(*iiGn 58-E to Superannuation Funds. In taking this view, we are referring 
only to the kind of Superannuation Fund which, appears to us, is contem- 
plated in the scheme in Chapter IX-B of the Act. That scheme does not 
include the other methods of providing superannuation benefits such as are* 
provided through Life assurance. This kind of provision is made principally 
by small employers and other employers, who wish to save themselves the 
trouble of managing a trust fund. The employers thereunder make premium 
payments to Insurance Companies to secure an endowment insurance policy 
or recurring annuities to their employees according to last salary or average 
salary earned by these employees. The insurance is in some instances made 
for a group of employees as a whole or for individual employees. If such 
schemes are at all to be considered, we would suggest that the benefits being 
capable of being traced to individual employees, the contributions might be 
included in their incomes on the lines of section 58-E and that relief should 
be granted in respect of such contributions under section 15 to the extent the 
employee would be entitled to, if the contribution-s were life assurance premium 
payments made by the employee direct. 

178. In a communication addressed to us, Messrs. Burmah Shell Oil 
Storage and Distributing Co. of India, Ltd., suggest that amendments may 

be made to sections 58-C and 58-G of the Income-tax Act so as to make it 

possible for employees who had retired from their service and of companies 
which maintain a Provident Fund to retain the benefit of the Fund after re- 
tirement. The proposal in effect is as follows: — 

"It should be optional for trustees of Provident Funds recognised under 
the Indian Income-tax Act: — 

(i) to retain as deposits in the Fund subject to withdraw^al on demand* 

in whole or in part sums due to members who have retired from 

employment, 

(ii) to credit or pay the depositors interests at the average rate of 

interest earned during the year by the Fund, 

(iii) to deduct income-tax at the highest rates on sums paid or credited 

under (ii) above and to give a certificate to the depositor showing* 
the interest credited or paid to him and the income-tax deducted 
therefrom, and 

(iv) to pay to Government the income-tax deducted under (iii)‘\ 
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This is proposed to be achieved by adding to clause (d) of section 58-C (i) 
a proviso as under: — 

‘'Provided, however, the Fund may also consist of the accumulated 
balances due to any member of the Fund who has ceased to be 
employed and of interest, simple or compound, in respect of such 
hiil.uices \vhere such balances are retained in the Fund in accord- 
Hiiee with clause (g) hereof” 

«nd by adding to clause (g) of section 58-C (i) the following words: — 

“Except where, at the request of^the employee, the whole or any part 
of the balance due to him is retained in the Fund to be drawn 
by him on demand”. 

The object of the request has been stated to be two-fold: Firstly, that the 
aubscriber’s balance may earn a reasonable rate of interest from investment 
in gilt-edged securities without any effort on the part of the member and, 
secondly, to avoid the risk of loss of capital. It was pointed out by us to 
the company in reply to their letter that, as these retired officers would not 
be getting any salary from the company and would have no employer as such, 
the amount of onc-sixth of the salary mentioned in section 58-F would be nil 
and, therefore, the total interest receivable on the balances retained with the 
Fund would be taxable in the members’ hands. Thus, the request they made 
would give no exemption from tax on the interest earned. The company 
accepted this position On fliis undertaking we are in Rym})athy with the 
'Company's ])roposal and, as the object seems to be honestly and straight- 
forwardly to give certain facilities for protecting the hard-earned savings of a 
certain class of ein])l()yces from being frittered away or lost in indiscreet invest- 
ment'^. we think that suitable amendments may be made on the lines suggested^ 
above and also in the definition of the word “employee” in Chapter IX- A of 
the Tpcome-tax Act. 


P.— SUPER-TAX ON ASSOCIATIONS 

(Question 27) 

170. The point raised by this question is perhaps not of much consequence 
from tlie I'cvenue {'Oinl of view as tlie occasions for any escape of revenue on 
■account of the defect referred to in the question cannot be many. What is 
now the second provi.so to section 55 of the Income-tax Aet has come down 
from the previous Jaw where it was the only proviso to section 55 of the 
Ineome-tax Act of 1922. The problem to which the question ndates arises 
in ti)e following manner; Unlike a registered firm, an unregistered firm oi 
association of persons may be subjected to a single assessment as a body and 
not individually on its members. This single assessment may be both in 
respect of income-tax and of super-tax. The individual members of such 
associations will also be subjected to super-tax under the main provision of 
section 55 in respect of such portion of the Association s income as they may 
receive, provided that their total income is above the super tax minimum. 
Conceivably this may result in a double levy of super-tax on the same income. 
To avoid this, the j^roviso in fjuestion enacted that where the* profiU^i and gains 
of an unregistered firm or other association of persons not being^ti (fcmpany 
have been as.^essed to super-tax, super-tax shall not be payable by a [partner 
of the firm or a member of the assoedation, as the case may be, in respect 
of the amount of such profits and gains a.s is proportionate to his share. In 
the practical operation of this proviso, a situation like the following may 
arise: An as.sociation may have an ificome of Ids. 80,000 out of which super- 
tax will be paid on R5r. 5,000. A., one of its five members, may have his own 

individual income of Rs. 80,000. His share out of the. Association's inconu*, 
will be Rs. 6,000, making a total income for him of Rs. 36,000. Under the 
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imin provision of section 55, he will be liable to pay super-tax on Bs. 36,000 
!iii?mb Be. 25, (XX), i.e., Ks. 11,000. But, as the result of the proviso, his 
whole share of the Association's income, viz., Be. 6,000, is excluded from 
super-tax and he will pay super-tax only on Bs. 5,000, though his share of 
the Association income which aufferd supertax was only Bs. 1,000 i.e , 
one-fifth of Ks. 5,000. It is to this lacuna that the question refers. We are 
not satisfied that this was intentional. The principle that the same income 
should not be subjected to super-tax twice is right; but, on the facts above 
stated, only Bs. 1,000 of the share pertaining to A has suffered super-tax as 
part of the Association’s income, whereas his whole share is excluded from 
super*tax by the proviso. This result may be avoided if the second proviso 
to section 55 is recast so as to make A liable to super-tax in the ordinary 
course but giving hiin credit on the analogy of section 49-B for the super-tax 
paia by the Association in respect of his share of the Association’s income. 

180. Some of the replies have pointed out that the above situation would 
not arise if the categories of unregistered firms and associations were altoge- 
ther abolished and all assessments made on the individual members thereof; 
but, for the rc^asons which we have already explained in paragraphs 96 to Ooi 
tills is not practicable. 

Q. — Avoidance and Evasion 

(Questions 33 to 37) 

181. Of the five questions grouped under this head, question No. 33 has 
iiiready bee i dealt with (see paragraph 47 8upra)» Question 34 has become 
necessary mainly by reason of the fact that sub-section of section 16 is in 
terms limited to income formally accruing to the wife or minor child of an 
nssc.ssce. The, provision is capable of being defeated by transfers in favour 
of other near relatives; and instances have indeed come to our notice of 
atiempfed transfers in favour of grand-children and illegitfimate children, 
'riiough flic question also refers to section 16 (l)(c), no instances of attempts 
to g(‘t round tliat provision have been brought to our notice and we do not, 
therefoi’c, say anything about it. Many of the replies remind us that it Is 

c mnioii jiracticc in this country to make presents to young relatives on 
Mii 'Oiis auspicious occasions and that there is no justification for condemning 
or ;'i tempting to check such practices or throwing doubts on the validity of 
gciniiiie transfers in favour of such near lelatives. Ibis criticism proceeds on 
a misaj>prc}iension of the purpose of the question. Like section 16 (3) itself, 
the question assumes that as between the transferor and the transferee, the 
rransfer is open:L.tive and is not a nominal or fictitious transaction. The justi- 
fication of the provision in section 16(3), even as it stands, is that a person 
who attempts to provide by way of capital transfer for the maintenance or 
convenience and comforts of a person whom he is otherwise likely to have 
mainlained or provided for out of his own income should not, by reason of 
sucli an arrangt‘ment, escape liability to income-tax in respect oi income 
which, but for such capital transfer, would have been received by him and then 
disbursed for the maintenance or advantage of the relative or dependant. This 
reasoning , applies not merely to transfers in favour of one’s wife or iTiinor child 
but equally to transfers in favour of persons standing in n similar position, 
jairticularly one’s grand-children and illegitimate cliildrcn. The correspond- 
ing provision of the English law includes step-child and illegitimate child 
within the meaning of the term “child”. In view of English ways of life, 
it was jirobably considered unnecessary to include grand-children in the cate- 
gory. Tinder Indian conditions, it will be' safer to include gi'and-children as 
well. Tt cannot be said to be bevond doubt whetlier cliild will include an 
adopted son in this context. It will, therefore, be better to include an adopt- 
ed son also specifically. . The same reasoning will apply to foster-child, espe- 
jcially in Mahomedan families. We therefore recommend that an explanation 
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maj be added to section 16, Bub-seotion (3), to the effect that for the purpose 
of that sub-eeotion, the word ** child" shall inolude adopted o^d, foster- 
child, step-child, illegitiinate child and grandrohild, 

182. The case of nephews who are also referred to in the question stands 
on a slightly different footing because the rationale of the provision in section 
16 (3) may not strictly apply to them. We have, however, come across 
instances in w'hich dispositions of the kind referred to in Conivuiaaioners of 
Inland fie venue v. Clarkeson-Webb. (Law Reports 1933—1. K.B. 607) had 
been made in this country, i.e., each of two brothers making similar settle- 
ments in favour of the minor child of the other brother. In the English case, 
Einlay J. was prepared to ignore the form of the transaction and hold that 
the case fell under section 20, sub-section (1) (c) of the English Finance Act, 
1022, which, in substance, resembles section 16 (3) of the [ndian Income-tax 
Act. The learned Judge admitted that the case was not free from difficulty 
and it is not easy to say what view would be taken if a similar case should 
come up before the courts in India. We notice that this point was raised 
during the debates before the legislature in connection with section 16, sub- 
section (3), but no provision was made for it. So far, arrangements of this- 

(kind have not come up before the courts in this country and it may be pre- 
sumed that they are not frequent. It is for the Government to consider 
^•hether any specific provision should be made in respect of this class of cases. 

183. The second point referred to in question 34 has become important in 
view of two decisions of the Bombay High Court {(^ajnbatta*^ caac 1946 — 
I.T.R. 748 — and in re Shri Shahti Mills Ltd . — 1948 I.T.R, 187), These deci- 
sions have laid str^s on the fact that under the Companies Act, the person 
entitled to a dividend is only the registered shareholder and not a mere bene- 
ficial owner. Where Shares stood in the name of husband and wife, it was 
held (in one of the cases) to follow from the above principle that they should 
be assessed as an "association" in respect of dividends thereon deemed to be 
distributed under section 23-A of the Income-tax Act. Though the decisions 

themselves did not relate to any question under section 16(3) — and in fact 

the judgment in the first case specifioally saved the operation of section ir){3) — 
the reasoning is calculated to limit the operation of the principle underlying 
section 16, sub-section (3) considerably. We doubt if section 16(3)(a)(iii) and 
(iv) or even section 16(3)(b) can in terms be held applicable to a ca.se where 
a person pays consideration to the owner of certain shares and gets them 
transferred in the joint names of himself and his wife, or himself and his 
minor child, or of his wife and his minor child. It therefore seems to us 
desirable to make express provision in respect of shares standing jointly in 
the name of a person and his wife or a person and his minor child. The 
appropriate provision will be that where the wife or child became entitled to 

an interest in the shares without any contribution, direct or indirect, by or 

from the estate of the other joint holder (being the husband or ancestor), each 
of the joint-holders must be assessed separately in respect of the dividend in 
pn^rtion to their beneficial interest in the shares. In other cases, their share 
of the dividend should also be treated as part of the income of the husband 
or ancestor, as the case may be. We may have some more observations to 
make on the taxation of income from dividents when dealing with question 36. 

184. Question 35 was posed on the assumption that if the transfer is to be 
ignored for the assessment of the income, it would be logical to ignore it even 
for the purposes of the recovery of the tax so assessed. There is, however, 
a danger that this may indirectly ^ affect the title or interests of the transferee , 
and may, in the event of subsequent disputes between the transferor and the 
transferee, place in the hands of the transferor the power to put the trans- 
feree fo harm or trouble. We do not, therefore, think it right to recommend' 
a provision on the lines suggested in the question. An alternative provision,. 
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however, seems worth considering. The use of the word “shall ’ in section 16, 
sub section (3), would probably preclude the Income-tax authorities from 
treating the income referred to in the sub-scction as the income of the wife or 
minor child. ]f by reason of events subsequent to the transfer, the husband 
or ancestor should lose his properties, there is no justifiable reason why the 
income accruing to the wife or minor child should not be independently assessed 
in the hands of the wife or minor child, as ex hiipothcsi the property or in- 
terest yielding the income is theirs. In this view, it may be legitimate to 
provide that if the tax in respect of the income of the wife or minor child 
cannot be recovered from the husband or the ancestor, as the case may be, 
the income may be independently taxed as that of the wife or minor child and 
the tax so fixed ■’may he recovered from their property including the trans- 
ferred property. The corresponding provision in the English law goes further 
and recognises the ultimate liability of the transferee by declaring the trans- 
feror’s right to reimburse himself from the transferee’s estate (section 20 (2) of 
the English Finance Act, 1922). 

185. Question 36 was framed in the terms in which it runs because we 
felt that it was not within our province to deal with the question of the right 
or the wrong of the practice of blank transfers of shares and securities. We are 
only concerned with the repercussions of the practice on income-tax administra 
tion. V/here lu^ither the tj*ansferor nor the transferee will reveal the fact of 
the transfer and the Income-tax Officers does not become ^iware of the 
transfer, the assessment in respect of the dividend or interest must continue 
to be made on the registered holder. Where the fact of a transfer is disputed, 
the matter will have to be determined by the Income-tax Officer like any other 
question of fac.t. The only matter that the law can provide for is as to the 
course to be adopted by the Income-tax Officer when he finds that there has 
,in fact been a transfer but that the shares have not been registered in the 
name of the real transferee. Independently of any question of registration, 
the obviously fair course, wherever the registered holder is nob or has ceased 
to be the beneficial owner will be to treat the transferor or registered holder 
as a bare trustee and the real transferee as the beneficial owner and it will 
follow on general principles that the dividend or interest on the transferred 
shares or securities must be assessed as part of the income of the transferee 
or real owner except where the transfer itself is ex-dividend [see Calico Printers* 
Associailon v. Commissioner of Income-tax, Madras — (1948) 2 M.L.J. 536]. 
It is not clear wlieihiT the reasoning of the Bombay judgments referred to in 
paragraph 183 supra will preclude the adoption of this course. In any event, 
the stress there laid on the technical significance of the word “dividend” 
may give rise to administrative difficulties in giving effect to sections 16(2), 
18(5), 20 and 49-B which specifically refer to “dividend”. For instance, it 
will be an anomalous situation if the unregistered transferee of shares can be 
assessed as beneficial owner, but he cannot claim refund or credit under section 
49-B because he did not draw the dividend a.s such. A question may also 
arise whether the shares even though not registered in the beneficial owner’s 
name may be sold for realization of income-tax due from the beneficial owner. 
It seems desirable to make specific provision in respect of these matters. To 
this end, a clause may be inserted in the definition section to the following 
effect: — 

‘Shareholder' is the person beneficially entitled for the time being to 
the share or to the dividend payable in respect thereof.” 

186. In paragraph 183 supra, we have referred to the Bombay judgment 
wherein it was held that if shares stand in the name of two or more persons, 
they ma5^ have to be assessed as an associatioit, so far at any rate as an assess- 
ment under section 23-A was concerned. The reasoning of the judgment may 
have a wider application as well. The anomalous consequences of this method 
of assessment were pointed out' by the Ayers Committee in Chapter III, section 
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4 of their Report . They said ‘‘Consider the case of a man with a salary of 
Es. 12,000, he and his wife receiving Es. 1,600 from investments in their 
joint names. In tins case the husband and wife being treated as an “associa- 
tion of individuals , a shareholder can claim, refund of the whole tax appro- 
priate to the dividend although the hiisband’s rate of tax is one anna in the 
rupee* (as the law then stood). The anomalies will be even greater under the 
presejit law\ The case of luisband and wife has no doubt been provided for in 
section 16(3), but take any other case of two or more persons purchasing or 
. holding shares jointly or even inheriting them. If certainly could not have 
been the intention of the law that there should be a separate assessment on 
them as an association, while there may be Individual assessments in respect 
of their other income, and as section 23(/))(b) deals only with unregistered firms 
and not with associations (other than firms) the share of (he dividend received 
by each member of this group cani\ot be aggregated with the individual income 
for purposes of income-tax (though this may be done for the purpose of super- 
tax unless the association has itself suffered super-tax). It is to avoid such 
anomalies that section 9(3) was, on the recommendation of the Ayers Com- 
mittee, added in 1939. The sub-section runs as follows: — 

“Where the property is owned by two or more persons and their respec- 
tive shares are definite and ascertainable, such persons shall -not 
in respect of such property be assessed as an association of persons, 
but the share of each such person in the iiiconie from the propeity 
as computed in accordance with this section shall be included in 
his total income.** 

In the illustrations above given, the persons in whose joint names the shares 
may stand will hold them as co-owners and the principle of seelioii 9(3) must 
be applicable to them. But, as has happened in n lew olher Instances, this 
principle was not la.d down in the Act as a general principle applicable to 
various kinds of income, but was added as part of section 9 which relates only 
to assessments of income from property. Income from dividends is assessed 
not as income from property but as income from “other scnjrces*'. It seems, 
therefore, necessary to remove sub-section (3) of section 9 from its prescTit 
place and ehact it as an independent provision applicable to all kinds of inu)rne. 
To make the statement of the law complete, it may be necessary to add two 
more provisions on the following lines: Where shares in companies stand 
registered in the name of more than one person, they shall bo deemed to be 
held by them as co-owners and the income derived by them by way of dividends 
on such shares shall, subject to the provisions of section 16, be assessed in tiie 
manner indicated in what is now section 9(3). As section 9(3) requires the 
respective shares to be definite and ascertainable, another clause to the follow- 
ing effect will be necessary : In the absence of evidence as to the respective 
beneficial interests of persons in whose name shares may lointly stand, they 
shall be presumed to be entitled to equal shares therein. To enable the Income- 
tax authorities to obtain information as to the beneficial ownership of shares 
not merely for the purposes discussed under question 36 but also for many of 
the purposes dealt with under the head “Private Companies’*, it seems neces- 
sary to insert in section 88 a provision similar to rule 11 of the First Schedule 
to the English Finance Act, 1922. The rule runs as follows: — 

“Any person in whose name any shares of a company are regi^tered 
shall, if required by notice in writii^g. * * * * state whether or 
not he is the beneficial owner of those shares and if not the bene- 
ficial owner of those shares or any of them, shall furnish the name 
and address of the jerson or persons on whose behalf the shares 
are registered in his name.*' ^ ^ 

The English rule goes on to enact a penalty for non-compliance, but that part 
of the rule need not be reproduced here as section 51(c) w' ill attach the penalty 
once the provision is inserted in section 38. If, however, it is preferred that 
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instead of a prosecution under section 51, the Income-tax Officer should have 
himself the power to impose a penalty, provision may be made accordingly. 
The Tjiiglish rule provides that the defaulter shall be liable to a penalty of 
twice the amount of super-tax tliat would be chargeable at the highest rate in 
respect of the amount of the income apportioned to such shares. 

187. The second part of question 36 is covered by the above remarks and 
it is not necessary to say an^Thing more about it. But in* the first part itself, 
there are two more possibilities referred to, namely, attempts at conc<^aling 
profits made in share dealings and at claiming genuine or fictitious losses while 
concealing profits. These are questions of fact on which no general observations 
or suggestions can be usefully made. Some help in dealing with them may 
be provided by law if the suggestion that we have made in paragra})h 134 
supra is accepted, namely, that brokers may be subjected to an obligation to 
give information to the Income-tax authorities in certain circumstances. 

188. Question No. 37 was framed in the light of a suggestion made apparent- 
ly witli reference to the wide terms of section 2()(e) erf the Australian Act which 
includes in an employee’s assessable income all benefits allowed to him whethei 
the benefits had come “in money, goods, land, meals, sustenance, the use of 
premises or otherwise”. The Indian Legislature has not strictly followed the 
test laid down by the House of Lords in Tennant v. Smith (L.R. 1892 A.O. 
150) that the iidvimtage must be capable of being turned into money before it 
can be assessed as part of. one’s income In any view, so much of any allow- 
ance as fads within the tc'rms of section 4(3)(vi) will of course be exempted. 
Section 7(1) includes “perquisit(‘s or profits” in llie definition of “salaries”. 
It cannot be said that some of the items s[>ccified in quesh’on 37 nup\ not be 
comprised within the scope of the expression “perquisites or profits”. In 
Incomc-facr ComviisHioncr v. Eev. J. C. Manry (1942 I.T.E. 205), the Allaha- 
bad High Court held that allowances paid by a Mission to one of its en.'ployees 
for the talucation of his (diildriui would b?* comprised within the expression 
“perquisites or profits”. Many of the rej)lies to our Questionnaire staled that 
there is little evidence of any serious attempts at avoidance of taxation by resort 
to the ways mentioned in this question. They also expressed an apprehension 
that arny attempt to cast the net of taxation wide with a view to include such 
cases may be hard upon poor employees w^ho may be kindly treated by their 
employers. As the meaning of the expression “perquisites or profits” in section 
7 has not so far been crystalised or unduly restricted by decisions, it seems to 
us that 110 special provision need be made for the present to meet cases of the 
kind referred to in tliis question. 

B.— Bankruptcy and Winding up 

(Questions 89 and 40) 

189. Question 89 raises a po'rt of substantive law and question 40 ore 
mainly of procedure. When a person becomes bankrupt, the lUud<ruptcy Law 
(section 49 of the Presidency-towns Insolvency Act and section 61 of the 
provincial Insolvency Act) provides tha+ all debts due to the Crown 
shall be paid in priority to all other debts except the claims specified 
in clauses (b) and (c) of section 49 of the Presidency-towns Insolvency 
Act and clause^ (b) of section 61 of the Provincial Insolvency Act, which alone 
shall rank pari passu with debts due to the Crown. It is not our intention to 
recommend any change in this part of the law, though it may be noted that 
under the English Bankruptcy Act, the priority is more limited. When a 
company goes into liquidation,' the Indian law substantially follows the English 
law; and only a limited provision for prioritv is made in respect of revenue, 
taxes, etc., because prioritv is allowed only for so much as was due from the 
company on the dates specified in sulvsection (5) of section 230 and has become 
due and payable within the 12 months next htdove those dates (see the con- 
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cludiDg words of section 230(p(a) of tiie Indian Companies Act). The 'items 
of debts entitled to rank port passu with Crown debts are larger in number 
under the Companies Act, but it was not our intention to raise any question 
dn relation thereto. In the present state of arrears in Income-tax assessment, 
the words above quoted from section 230(l)(n), imposing a time limit, are 
likely to embarrass the administration seriously. 

InGover7ior-Gfi?feraI v. Shiromani Sugar Mills Ltd, (1946 I.T.R. 248), 
the Federal Court held that no general priority ca>i be claimed in respect of tax 
due in winding up proceedings, on the basis of ihe prerogative right giving 
priority to Cro\*^n debts generally and that the priority admissible is 
only that allowed by section 230 of the Indian Companies Act. With 
reference to the time limit, the facts of that case may be noted to 
see how the claim of the Income-ta: 5 ^ Department is likely to be affected in 
practice by section 230. The dates indicated in section 230, sub-section (5), 
are (a) in the^ case of a company ordered to be wound up compulsorily, which 
had not previously commenced to be wound u]) voluntarily, the date of the 
winding up order, and (b) in any other case, the date of the commencement 
of the winding up. In the Shiromani Sugar Mills case, the assessment related 
to profits alleged to have been made in the year ending Slst May 1940. The 
assessment yejir \wi.s therefore 1941-42, but the order of assessment was made 
only in February 1943. A petition to wind up the company had been presented 
on 26th November 1941, a provisional liquidator bad been appointed on 7th 
December 1941 and a winding up order had been made by the High Court on 
17th April 1942. The Court held on the above facts that the tax w^as not 
due from the company on the date of the winding up order and that therefore 
even the limited priority permitted by section 230(1) could not be claimed 
in respect of it. In Durga Prasad v. Secretary of State (1945 I.T.R. 285 at 
p. 289), the Privy Council observed that income-tax is due “when demand is 
uade under section 29 and section 45; it then becomes a debt due to the 
Jrown". In Secretary of State v. Official Assignee (1937 I.T.R. 677), the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court of Sind helid that even income-tax not assessea 
on the date of ihe adjudication order would be entitled to priority under section 
49(1) of the Presidency-towns Insolvency Act; in support of this view, the 
observEFtions of Mellisb L, J. Exp. Kemp L.R. 9. ch. App. 383 were relied on. 
We do not pause to consider the correctness of the Sind decision under the 
Insolvency Act; the language of the Companies Act will not permit of an^\ 
sucli construction. ‘Klellish L.J. emphasised that before a debt can be saio 
to be due, a sum certain must have become due and though not presentli 
nayable, it must be payable in all events. According to the dictum of iht. 
Privy Council and the decision of the Federal Court above referred to, income- 
IX cannot be said to be due before assessment. As income-tax is payable oui 
of the profits, it may be said that there is justification for the rule, long recog- 
nised in England, that priority should be given only in respject of one year’s 
tax. But, under the corresponding provision of the English law (section 264 
(4) (a) of the Companies Act), the difference in language would seem to allo^ 
preferential payment of one year’s assessment if assessed for a period aii^erio 
to the winding up, notwithstanding that the assessment is not made until afte 
he winding up. (See Gowers vs. Walker — Law Reports 1930 1 Chancery 262) 
;t seems to us that the language of section 230, sub-section (1), of the India: 
Cojnpanies Act should be amended at least to the extent of makmg the sani 
view possible in Lidia. Whether the period for which priority could be claimec 
can reasonably be extended to more than one year, is a matter on which there 
is room for difference of opinion. Such a situation can no doubt be avoidet 
if the Income-tax authorities will be prompt in the assessment and realizatioi 
of the tax, but we have got to take the Department^ with all its linytations anc 
it will be too much to ask that special attention should be given to company 
cases merely on the contingency of a possible liquidation supervening. 
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191. It will be desirable also to make express provision for tax leviable in 
respect of profits (if any) earned after the commencement of the winding up or 
bankruptcy. In in re Beni Felkai Mining Go. Ltd. (1934 1 Chancery 406) it 
was held that payment or the tax in such circumstances can be directed by the 
Court to be made in its discretion as part of the * ‘costs, charges and expenses 
of the liquidation** and that the question of priority also was within the Court *b 
discretion. W.hat exactly will be the position under the Indian law, whether 
income-tax due in the above circumstances can be regarded as failling within 

costs and expenses of the winding up” within the meaning' of sub-section (3) of 
section 230, is not clear. 

192. Dealing next with the procedural point raised by question hJo. 40, 
it can scarcely be denied that it is important for the Income-tax authorities 

^to become aware at the earliest possible opportunity of proceedings in bankruptc? 
or by way of liquidation becaualf, apart from any question of priority, the State 
must be enabled to realise its dues in full at least when assets are available 
and as much of it as possible when the assets are deficient. Some of the 
replies have stated or assumed that the receiver or liquidator may be personally 

Miable if he does not provide ior the payment of taxes, etc., before the coiii- 
pletion of the proceedings; but it may not always be worthwhile for the State to 
pursue the receiver or liquidator; and, apart from statute, the receiver or 
liquidator may be personally liable only if with notice of the claim in respect 
of the tax due to the State, Tie distributes the assets without making provision 
therefo'- (see In the matter of the Watchmakers' Alliance and Ernest Oodde^s 
Stores Ltd. — 11 Tax Cases 117). Very probably the same condition will be 
necessary to enable the liquidator to recover the amount of tax from any con- 
tributory to whom the assets may have been wrongfully paid (see In re : Aid dl 
Ltd., 1033 1 Ch. 323). Some of the replies have suggested that it is tiii 
business of the Income-tax authorities to be on the look-out and complete th 
assessment as early as possible, so as to enable themselves to prefer a cladrn 
in good time either to the receiver or liquidator or to the court concerned. We 
do not think it right to impose this kind of alertness on Income-tax authorities, 
or, at any rate, to make the Government bear any loss arising from their failure 
to act with such alertness. It seems to us desirable to provide either in the 
Income-tax Act itself just after soction 25(2) or by appropriate rules under the 
Dankruplev law and under the Indian Companies Act that a receiver or liqui- 
dator shall within a specifif’d pc^r’od aft(‘r bis appointment or taking charge, 
gi^•^‘ noiice of that fat'-t to the proper Income-iaK authority and on hearing from 
him, shall set aside, out of the assets available for the payment of the tax, 
assets to the value of the amount notified. Such provisions are parti cuhirly 
necessary in the case of non-public limited companies because, in their windirr^ 
up, the proceedings can be managed without any delay and with the niinimum 
of publicity. That such provisions are nothing abnormal or out of the way 
will b(‘ seen from the fact that clear and elaborate provisions to that effecd have 
been enacted in section 215 of the Australian Income-tax, 1936. A similar 
provision may well be introduced in the Indian Act, as it provides both for 
notice to the Income-tax authorities and for the obligation of the trustee to 
comply with any demand on behalf of the revenue as W(dl as penabv for dfdault. 
As regards the liquidation of non-public limited companies, it may also be 
worthwhile to introduce as part of the scheme of section 23-A provisions coiyes- 
ponding to sub-sections (5) and (6) of section 31 of the United Kingdom Finance 
Act of 1927. After providing that notices required to be » served on the 
pany shall be served on the liquidator, sub-section (o) enacts that “the liqui- 
dator shall be responsible for doing all matters or things required to be done 
by or on bcdialf of the company and the liquidator shall be responsible for the 
due payment of the super-tax pavable by or recoverable from ihe company . 
The -.xpanded definition of “Dividend’* [section 2(6) (A) (c)] may not s -ihce 
lo achieve all that the suggested provisions can achieve. 



S.— Submission of Returns 


(Question 28) 

K)3. One of the prineipal wavs of practising fraiulnlent evasion is when 
peoplt cloliberaiel^ understate their income in tlie Bel urns submitted by them, 
or seek to sup])ort such claim by false accounts. There arc, la)wever, many 
people who shrink £roni making a deliberately false statement, but can reconcile 
it with their conscience to defraud tlie revenue by mere passive neglect. Many 
send no Eeturns at all, hoping that either they will escape notice altogether, 
or that if an official assessment is made, it would be less tlian their real profit. 
At the worst, if the -official asstssmcnit exceeds their rc^al income, an appeal < 
can always be pioferred. If assessces in the td^l ranges of income are tempted 
to evade iticome-tax because of the steep grades of lax rates, those in the 
bottpm ranges are tempted by the* prosj^ect tliai they may escape notice or 
detection altogether. They accordingly prefer not to make a Eetiirn. In 
some ‘instances the ^omission to make a Eeturn may result from carelessness, 
ignorance or inability to understand and correctly to fill up the form. The 
conduct of the assessce may thus occupy any position in the scale of dishonest 
practice, ranging from something only slightb’ less than complete lionesty 
down to absolute fraud. The tw’o objects to be kept in view are — 

(a) to secure a Eeturn from every person liable; and 

(b) to dissuade or deter tax-payers form making incorrect Eeturns. 

Both these purposes have to he attained mainly by coercive powers or 
sanctions kept in reserve, if not actually used. 

194. Under the Indian Law, as it .stood prior to 19‘)9, there was no ol)liga- 
t-ion on the asse^see, lioviyig an assessahk income, to .submit a Eeturn unless 
sen'cd by the IiiConie-t:i\ Depart iiKUit witli.a specific* notice callmg for a 
J-Utnm. The onus of notb\ing liability was thus not plaec'd on tlie assrsseci 
and it was left to the Income-tax .autliorities to nndee an (.ffoii to gatlu'r inform- 
ation ou the basis of ^^bi(•,ll notices could lx* issued ealliiig n])on persons appa- 
untly liable to tax to submit a Iielurn. Even ^^ll(m lia'nility was (‘stablished, 
tlie Incoujc-tax UfTierr liad no |)ow»r of assrssnjen( be.sond Die current and one 
p: ^'ceding year. This ])oint was noticed in tin* Ayi'rs t'oiumitlec^ Eeport, 1930, 
id the Committee considered that, as in the United Kingdom, every person 
bo had an income liable to lax slionld he required bv law to make* a liedurn, 
ibject to a penalty for failure, whether or not an individual notice to make 
ich a Eeturn had been served upon him by the Jnc<ane-ta\ Officer. Public 
dice of the requirements of the* Act, they recommended, should be given by 
an announcement in (he Press and by other suitable rni ans, wherever necessary. 
They further thought that in the casf of a person ])roved not to he liable to 
tax, the penalty should be exigible only if be fails to comply w'iih the specific 
notice requiring jiim to put in a Eeturn (sec section 2, Chapter XIV of the 
Report) . 

,195. In pursuance of the above recommendation, the Amendment Act ol 
1939* inserted section 22(1), under which it was laid dowm that “the Income-tax 
Officer shall, on or -before the Ist day of May in each year, give notjee, by 
publication in the Press, and by publicalion in the prescribed manner, requiring 
every person, wffiose total income in the previous year exceeded the maximum 
amount which was not chargeable to income -lax, to furnish within such period, 
not being less then 60 days, as may be specified in the notice, a Eeturn in the 
preserved form and verified i)i the preseribed manner, setting forth his total 
income and totf»] w'orld income Failure to submit a return in response to a 
general notice, under section 22(1) was not made a penal offence under section 
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51 of the Act, but such failure was made punishable by the imposition of 
penalty under section 28, which lays down that where the Income-tax Officer 
was satisfied that any person had without reasonable cause failed to furnish a 
Return of his total income, which he was required to furnish by a notice under 
Bub-section (1) of section 22, or without reasonable cause failed to furnish it 
within the time allowed and in the manner required by such notice, the Income- 
tax Officer may direct that, such person shall pay by way of penalty, in addition 
to the amount of income-tax and KU]>er-tax pa^^able by him, a sum not exceed- 
ing times that amount. Even this penalty is not exigible in all cases 
because, under proviso (a) to section 28, no penalty for such failure to furnish 
a Return of the iolal income shall be imposed on an assessee whose total 
income is less than Rs. 3,500, miless he has been served with a notice under 
sub-section (2) of section 22. The assessco was thus shewn a concession 
where it could be presumed that he had made a hojia fvi'e mistake. 

TOO. In 1039, the maxinmm amount whicli was not ebargbaWe to tax was 
Rs. 2,(K)0, and it was presumed that the assessee could be regarded as having 
made a bona fide mistake if liis income was actually 'found to be under 
Rs. 3,500. But such hf^ia fide mistake could not be ptesumed where there 
was an error of more than Rs. 1,500. At present the maximum amount not 
chargeable to tax is fixed at Rs. 3,000, with the result tb.it the margin of error, 
which the law condones, has now been reduced to only Rs. 500. . We consider 
that instead of having lo amend proviso (a) to section 28(1) every time the 
Emaiico Act changes the mininnini fixed for income-tax liability, it would be 
‘desirable to make a scdf-adjiisting provision by enacting that no penalty for 
failure to furnish a Return under section 22(1) shall be imposed on an assessee 
whosL total income does not exceed the maximum amount not chargeable to 
income-tax by mov(' Ilian IN. 1,W). 

197. \Vc ijuM' noiisidered n’l)(tb.r we slioulil not have a provision' on the 
Inu > of ‘Ceiion 101 id' the Australian Inecano-Lax Asse^sl^ent Act, 1030, under 
iiif'h “ever\ ]h rson shall, if najini-ed by the Commi ssioner by a notice pub- 
’isli-'d id tii' (iaZiCtte, fnr.'isli io llie Commissioner, In the proscribed manner 
within the time sj)pcified in the notice or such extended time as the Commissioner 
may allow, a Return sigiua! by liim, belting forth a fi-il and com])lete state- 
ment of the total income derived by him during the' year, of the income and 
of an^ dt*ductions claimed by liim". Tt will be nolirod that imdei' this pro- 
vision it is iH)t left to any ja rson to decide for himself whether his income is 
liabh- to income-tax or not. Hut under tlu iproviso to * that section, the 
Commissioner lia., been given power to exempt from lialdlitv to funiisli Return 
such classes of persons not liable to pay tax as lie thinks tit. Any person 
so exempted need not furnish any Return unless he is required by the Com- 
mi-^-Ioi'i'r io do so. Wh* arc of opinion thal the prineiph* of this section might, 
with advantage, be adopted in this country. Althougli in view of the prevail- 
ing state of poverty in India, il would unnsasomihlc U) call upon each and 
every person either to submit a Return or to obtain from the Income-tax 
Officer a certiticate of his non- liability lo income-tax, there is, in our opinion, 
considerable scope for loss of revtuiue if the liability to submit a Return w’as 
imposed only on persons who consider themselves liable for the payment of tax. 
Many persons may honestly believe that their income does not reach the 
maximum amount not chargeable to tax on the assumption that they 'were 
entitled to make certain dediictbns which, on scrutiny by the Income-tax 
Officer, may not bo found to be allowable. It is thus possible that the actual 
income may exceed the non-l*ixab!e limit. The marginal tax-payer can thus 
get away and take the chance of his existence or taxability not bfing discovered 
by the "officers of the Department. The advantages of such waiting tactics 
will, to a certain extent, be diminished by tlie possibility (wffien he is discovered) 
•of his being taxed for several years together under section 34, and the amend- 



ment recently made in the Act on our recommendation will make it even less 
worth his while. But to some extent the position may be remedied by adopting 
in principle the provision of the Australian Statute. We think, however, thait 
instead of leaving it to the Income-tax authorities to exempt from liability to 
furnish Beturn such classes of persons not liable to pay tax as they tliirik fit 
Jas in the Australian Act), a definite limit may be laid down in the Statute 
f itself, and it may be provided that the Income-tax Officer may require every 
person to submit a Beturn if his total income in the previous year does not 
fall short of the maximum amount not chargeable to income-tax by Bs 500. 
This provision, together with the suggestion we Inne recommended in the 
preceding paragraph, would allow for a margin of error of Bs. 1,500 before a 
person becomes subject to a penalty under section 2S of the Act, or to a 
prosecution under section 51 as recommended in the next paragraph. At the 
same time, it would enable the Department to deal with cass which the marginal 
assessees may honestly or otherwise regard to exempt from income-tax, 
but which on exahiination may be found liable to pay income-tax. 


198. Bui the real difficulty that has faced the Department is how to ensure 
that those who are liable to submit -a Beturn do in fact do so. The sanction 
behind any requirement of law is the penalty whicli might be imposed for a 
breach of that law. We have rtiixiously consideied wliether failure to submit 
a Beturn in response to a notice under section* 22(1) may not be made an 
"offencej. Opinion on this point was very sharply divided, the majority, however, 
being of the view that it should not be made an offence punishable under section 
51 of the Act. In the present state of illiteracy and ignorance, it may, perhaps, 
be too drastic a step to make such failure an offence. The reasons which 

( induced the Legislature in 1939 not to make stich a failure an offence and to 
make it punishable only with penalty under section 28 have, perhaps, not 
become less forcible today. But we would recommend 1 1 'at failure to submit a 
Return under section 22(1) may be made an offence :f the income of the 
persons is found to exceed the maximum amount not chargeable to income-tax 
by more than Bs. 2,000. With a margin of Bs. 2,50(i, ro honest assessee will 
be penalised and the dishonest assessee deserves no consideration in the way 
of exemptiOii from prosecution for non-s\ibmissio)i of a Brtnrn under section 
22(1). Once an assessee has been found, in spite of tlie fa'luri* to submit a 
Beturn under sectio?! 22(1),. there is no furtlier dillienlty as such a persoxi 
would 1)0 servtd with an individnal notice under snh -ection (2) of si'ction 22, 
the failure to coinpl^^ with which attracts niore serious consi qiienecs. 


199. Many of the replies wo received stres.sed the flesir.ibility of power being 
given k) thr Inspectorate staff to txaniinc the books (ff aeeoinit of potential 
p^ssessees and to take sworn statements from them. We think there is a good 
deal to 1)0 said for liaving tlio staff armed with the iieocssarv ])owt I’s Ati 
objection which is likely to be raise*,d against such a proposal is that such staff 
might exercise their power to the harassment of the public; but wc think that 
this objection on the score of possible harassment can he carried too far. The 
moment a notice Tinder section 22(2) is served on an individual, he would be 

( bound to submit all his ac(*ounts to the Income-tax Officer and give a swoni 
statement. However, in ordci that all and sundry ma\ not ho, served with 
notices under section 22(2), it would be desirable to empower the Inspectorate 
staff to examine the accounts and to take sworn statements frotn persons whom 
an Inspector has reasonable grounds to believe to be T)fTsons with a taxable 
income. If thc^ Inspector is given power to obtain a stateineTif on oath about 
a person’s income, it would he a yToieni factor in discovering new assessees, na 
a deliberate false statement would render the person liable to proseentian. 
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200 . It has sometimes been suggested that a tax-payer may be indirectly 
compelled to rhake a Return or disclosure by imposing a high assessment in 
the dark when he has not made a Return; but this course lias never been regard- 
ed as satisfactory (see Income-tax Committee Report, 1905, paragraph 28). 
The position will, of course, be different if year after year a person prefers 
to pay up what he is charged rather than make a disclosure of his true income.^ 
Such conduct may justify the inference that his income is not likely to be less 
than the amount for which he is assessed. The success of any provision made 
by law depends to a large extent upon the manner in which it is administered. 
Inadvertent omission to submit a Return, even if there be no reasonable cause 
for the failure, should be treated lightly. Reasonable and judicial discretion 
should be exercised in imposing penalty for failure to submit Returns, unless 
the case can be regarded as an aggravated one by reason of repeated failures 
or other special circumstances. This will ensure better co-operation between 
the public and the Department. 

T. — Maintenance of Accounts 

(Questions 29, 30 and 31). 

201. One of the main difficulties facing an Income-tax ()fficer is that of 
ascertaining the correct income of the assessee. ^The task will be very consi- 
derably simplified if the assessee produces accounts regularly and properly kept * 
and, if possible, audited. But in the ease of many individuals, as also in the 
case of small business men, the plea often put forward is that no accounts worth 
the name have been maintained. We have', therefore, considered whether it 
wrould not l)(‘ feasible to impose a legal obligation on filj persons, at least on 
those who do business, to keep accounts. Public opinion on this point is over- 
whelmingly of the view that no such legal obligalion should be imposed and, 
on the whole, we are inclined to accept this view. In the present state of 
illiteracy in the country, the suggestion seems to us to be impracticable. Even 
in England, the Royal Commission, as late as 1920, declined to recommend 
any such provision. They stated: “It has been suggested to us by many 
witnesses — and not by Accountants only — that all traders should be obliged 
to keep accounts. How’evor desirable this may be in theory, wc feel that it 

0 matter that dots not lie wholly within the area of our subject, and we 
believe thal to attempt, under cover of an income-l^x provision, to attain this 
end might ho open to misconstruction and would throw unnecessary odium on 
llie Fnland Ih'venue Department. It must be borne in ]nind that the rt venue 
is not, whoMy without remedy in the case of a trader who keeps no accounts, 
and with itnproved administration aiitk., met hods of assessment further inform- 
atio?i on whicli to base tsliinated assessments can be obtained. In any case, 
we think it would be quite impossible lor the law to enfore, as an income-tax, 
measure, the ])rovision that makes it compulsory on every trader in the country 
to keep accounts. There are traders who are quite incapable of keeping proper 
books, even if they have a desire to do so, and many of the small traders are 
exeit)pt from income-tax'’. These views expresstd with reference to a country 
so far advanced in education and business methods apply with even greater 
force to our country in its present state of education ami adoption of business 
mt'thods. We cannot, therefore, recommend jprovision bn the lines of section 
46 of the ('anadian Act, wdiich says: “If a Tax-payer fails to keep adequate 
l) 0 ()ks of accounts for inc(une-tax purposes, the ^linister may require the tax- 
payer to keep such records or accounts as he may prescribe”. 

202. T^ven 1 hough it may not be practicable to impose an obligation on all 
assesse( 3 s (o maintain proper accoinds, w-c think that ihe mainknance of such 
accounts should, wherever possible, be encouraged. One of the frequent com- 
plaints made to us was that the assessees are diseouvaged from maintaining 
accounts wlicn they find that such accounts as liave been maintained are treated 
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TV’ith scant respect by the Income-tax authorities. There is, perhaps, some 
"justification for this complaint, and it would not be correct for the authorities 
4^0 reject accounts merely because they have not been kept in the form which 
appeals to the authorities, or because some flaws are discovered in the manner 
of keeping accounts. In the cases of certain lines of business, e.g., Hotel 
keepers, Pan Bidi inerchanfs and Sundry Provision dealers, the very nature of 
the businesrs may not permit of accounts being maintained except in a very 
rough ^^ay. It is also possible to argue tiuit the Income-tax Oflicers are some- 
times tempted to reject acdbiints on flimsy grounds in order to be in a position 
to take advantage of the proviso to section 13, which says that “if the method 
employed *by an assesste is such that in the opinion of the Income-tax Officer 
the income, profits and gains cannot properly be deduced therefrom, a compu- 
tation shall be made upon such basis and in such manner as the Income-tax 
Oflicer ma}^ determine”. We, therefore, recommend that the Central Board 
of Eevenue should issue general instructions to the Income-tax Officers directing 
that every effort should be made to encourage assessees to maintain proper 
accounts and, unless the* dt'fects in the maintenance of the accounts disclose 
a desire on the part of ilie asst'ssce to screen his profits fiom the notice of the 
Income-tax Officer, or they are so badly kept as to make them practically 
useless for tb.e purpose of ascei'tainhig the ifleome, profits or gains, the assess- 
ment '^horJd as far as [). .Sr>il)lt l)e made on the basis of the accounts rnaintujiped 
1 a the assessee. 

2t)3. The Department believes that in many instatices assessees falsely 
assert that they do not kc'ep accounts ^^!len in fact Ui(\\ do, hoping that by 
suppressing the accounts they can conceal th(‘ir real income. Power has 

accordingly betai asLed for to cna])l(‘ oflicvrs of tlu* Department to pay surprise 

\isit t(i the houses of assessees or places of !)URiness to sear(;h for a'*count 

books suspected to exist and to st‘i/e them if they are available. Simi’ar powers 
have b(‘en asked for in eases where the officer suspects that two te. 'ts of account 
books are kept, the nianijJiilatcd <(‘t being ])rodueed before the officer and the 

genuine set kept at home or at the place of business. A ])ower of this kind 

was recommended by the Ayers Committee of 1930. hut the provision ri'lating 
to thi> point in the Amending Bill was dropped \v1ien ihe Bdl was before Ihe 
LegisL’ ture. We consider that Income-tax Officers shmild be arimal witli such 
powers. To guard against possil)lc misuse of such powers, we have suggested 
certain safeguards in paragraph 203. We also think it necc'ssary that IncoTue- 
tax Officers should have pow'er to summon the accounts relating to years subse- 
quent to the year of assessment because tliey will fui-nisli data for chcckitig the 
correctness of the previous accounts in the matter of carry over, asoeriainmeni 
and distribution of profits, the manner in which particular items have been 
•'d justed^ etc. 

204. We have also eoiisiderexi the question as to whether any provision 
should be made for the compulsory' preservation of accounts. Most of the 
replies wffiich we have received to our Questionnaire have expressed the view 
that there should be no such compulsory provision. But they have themselves 
drawn our attention to the provisions of section 34 of the Income-tax Act under 
wffiich it practically becomes necessary for assessees to preserve their accounts 
for even 8 years as they may receive notice for revision of the assessments under 
that section. This being so, we think it will be no great hardship to impose 
legal obligation for preservation of the primary and subsidiary accounts for a 
period of at least 4 years. 

^ 205. In respect of accounts relating to large businesses, it will be a useful 
€afeguard for the Department if the accounts are examined and certified by a 
■duly qualified Auditor. A suggestion was made to us that- it would be desirable, 
sat least in the case of assessees having income above a certain Jevel, to insist 
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by a statutory rule or at least a kind of convention that the accounts should be 
audited by properly qualified Auditors. The general trend of opinion iiT reply 
to our Questionnaire was that there should be no such legal obligation imposing 
compulsory audit. We are not disposed to attach much importance to the 
reason given in some of the replies that such compulsory audit would make the 
officers of the Department less careful in the examination of the accounts. But 
it does not seem to us right or expedient, as things now stand, to insist on audit 
merely for tlie convciiioice ot‘ tlie Jiicouie-tax authorities in the case of all busi- 
ness assessees. We think that the provision of compulsory audit would impose 
upon small or even moderate si7.ed businesses a wholly disproportionate monetary 
burden. But in the case of businesses with large incomes, it would not, in oUi* 
opinion, be unreasonable to require that the accouuis produced by such firms 
should be audited by properly qualified Auditors. 

206. A complaint was made to us hy several firms of Auditors that the 
Income-tax Officers were not disposed to attach as much sanctity to an 
Auditor’s certificate as they were entitled to expect from tlie aaithorities, and 
timt the Income-tax Officers often requi»'ed the production of account books and 
subjected them to prolonged examination even when the accounts were accom- 
panied by an auditor’s certificate. This criticism, in our opinion, overlooks the 
nature of the investigation which has to be made by an Income-tax Officer. An 
Auditor’s certificate must, in the nature of things, be restricted to such tran- 
sactions as have been brought into the books. If an item of expenditure is noted 
in the accounts, an Auditor can ask for the production of the receipt or voucher 
in supi)ort of the expenditure having been incurred. So long as such receipt or 
voucher is forthcoinmg, an Auditor does not usuaUy look further than this; 
but it is the function of the Income-tax Officer to examine the reliability of those 
accounts, receipts and vouchers, and to satisfy himself whether the expenditure 
which is alleged to have been incuiTCd was in fact incurred or not. Moreover, a 
dishonest assesseo may wish to keep out of the accounts transactions which he 
wishes to conceal. It was in this manner that the transactions whicli resulted 
in black -market were kepi out of the books of accounts. In some instances we 
found that twf) sets of books were maintained — one containing thi.* correct 
accounts showing the, real profit, and the other set meant for production bdore 
tlie Income-tax Olficor showing ])roills far below tlie actual profits. If the 
Income-tax Officer is not to look beyond an Auditor’s certificate in order to 
ascertain the real profits, we api^rebend that a large amount of revenue would 
be lost. Similarly, we noticed in one case tint e.ipendilure was ostensibly 
incun-ed for the purchase of some stores required by a mill, but was in fact in- 
curred on account of a director of the business, for the purchase of personal 
requirement ftnd debited to the mill account. In the same case we foimd that 
elaborate instructions had been given as to how the bill was to be made out on 
an old paper with a particular letter press in the name of the mill for goods 
required by the mill and was to be sent to a particular individual who would 
be prepared to pass it. If such a bill was produced before an Auditor, there 
would be nothing in it w^hich would arose his suspicion and the expenditure 
would be admitted in audit in the usual course. It has also been suggested that 
in the case of rich assessees, particularly of powerful companies, Auditors are 
obliged to depend on the good will of those in control and have to submit to 
limitations on the nature and extent of their investigation. But it is tha busi- 
ness of the Income-tax Officer very often to go behind the entries made in the 
accounts, even though accepted by an Auditor, and to find out the real profits 
of the business. It may be that in respect of public limited companies the risk 
in accepting an Auditor’s certificate is not very great, but in respect of firms 
and non-public limited companies we do not think that the Auditors should 
have any real ground for complaint if the accounts are scrutinised with some 
care by an Income-tax Officer even though they are accompanied by a certificate 
from a duly qualified \uditor. We trust we shall not be misunderstood if we 
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say that in their own interests Auditors will do well not to insist on any special 
claim or privilege till the profession has had time enough to establish ite strength 
and tradition in thi§ country. We have, however, no doubt that the Income- 
tax authorities will be grateful to have their assistance and to derive the maxi- 
mum benefit from it. " 

207. Some of the Auditf)rs have suggested that the Department may lay 
dovTi a form in wh ch an Auditor should give the certificate so that it may be 
more acceptable from the point of view of the Licoine-tax authorities. We 
■'ecommend that the Central Board of Uevenue should, in consultation with the 
Accountancy Board, examine this suggestion, which, if ado])ted, would act as 
an encouragenicnt to businessmen to' have the’r accounts audited. We under- 
stand that even now it is the practice of some auditors to ct'rtify w’hat is the 
taxable income according to the Income-tax Act. 

208. When the accounts have not been audited,* we think that in the case 

I of businesses a statement should be called for, showing how the j profits have 
been arrived at from the books of account. In tlie form which is prescribed at 
present in Part IV of the Return, the first heading is ‘'Profit or Loss as per 

Profit and Loss Account for the 3^ear ended Then certain items are 

given which are to be added to or deducted from that profit or loss. But the 
assessee is not required to show how from his accounts the profit or loss has 
been arrived at. This point was considered in the Ayers Committee Report 
of 1936 at page 73. The following observations were made there: — 

“These, i.e., the accounts are, however, frequently not balanced and in 
very tnan}' cases have no summarised account corresponding to a 
Profit and Loss account which brings out the aetual profit or loss 
for the year. An assessee cannot perform his statutory duty of 
making a correct Return of his income, unless he summarises the 
various accounts in liis books and extracts therefrom the figures 
of profit In practice, however, it is left to the Income-tax Officer 
in many c;ises to extract the relevant figures from the bcx>ks and 
(he assessee is not even asked for a stalement showing how from 
h’s books lie arrives at the figures of his Return This involves 
the taeit assumption that he does not lake tlie sle])S necessary to 
cnabre him to make a oorrecl Ixofiirn and the Irnnhai of ascertain- 
ing the j)rofits shown hv the hooks is iliroAvn upon the Income-tax 
Officer who iluis performs what is strictly tlu* statutory duty of 
the assessf'e. ’ 

Similarly, the Royal Comniiss'on of 1020 recommended in jiaragraph 632 
'^of their report that Schedule D return hinn should i-(‘quT^^ a e'>])y of the tax- 
payer's own calculation sliowing hov tlie amount ri'tiirned has bc'cn arrived at. 

209. In India, the head note No 2 to Part IV of the return lequires that if 
the accounts are kept on the mercantile aca-ountancy or hook profit system, a 
copy of profit and loss account and balance sh(‘et must be attached to the return 
and that if the accounts are kept on any other system, th(j name and description 
of the system is to be stated, and a copy of any siatement wliicli corresponds to 
the profit and loss account in the mercantile s^^stem must h(‘ attached to the 
rqjturn. But we are informed tliat in a largi? mimix'r of cas(‘s tlic profit and loss 
account does not contain the trading account of the concerns, and it is this 
trading account that the Income-tax Officer has to scrut'nise in order to satisfy 
himself of the correctness of the return and. if neco-sary, to make an estimate 
where such a course has to be adopted under sections 13 and 23 of the Act. 
We, therefore, recommend that the note may be so amplified as to make it 
incumbent on the asso.ssee to submit a return of his trading account as well. 
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210. It has been suggested to us that even in cases in which the accounts for 
cr business have been audited, traders sometimes suppress the fact of the audit 
so as not to show the result of the audit, and make imperfect returns of their 
own. In order to chec’kmate this practice, we have considered whether it would 
not be feasible to require Auditors to disclose the names of the persons whose 
accounts they have audited. The trend of the replies to Question No. 31 of 
our Questionnaire was that it would bo contrary tojihe etiquette and practice 
of Auditors to compel them to disclose information obtained* in the course of 
audit, and that such insistence might even discourage the practice of getting 
the accounts audited. We think that these replies have proceeded on some mis- 
apprehension of the proposal which we had in mind in submitting that questio'i 
for the opinion of the public. We never intended that the Auditors should be 
called upon to disclose any oonfidentia! information obtained hy them in tho 
course of their audit. All that we had in mind was that the Auditors should 
merely disclose the names of persons whose accounts they audited, so that the 
Income-tax authorities may be in possession of information showing which of 
the assessecs had had their accounts audited but have not disclosed that fact in 
their Return for reasons which are not far to seek. Some of the replies sug- 
gested that the account books would indicate by the existence of ticks which the 
Auditors employ in auditing the accounts whether the accounts were or were not 
audited. But this argument w^onld not be applicable where the assessees main- 
tain two sets of account books. Two of the prominent Auditors, who replied toj 
our Questionnaire, were of tho view that there would be nothing objection able| 
in asking the Auditors to disclose the names of the firms whose accounts they 
had audited, and we think that the Income-tax Officers should have power tol 
call upon Auditors to supply such information. 


XT.— Best Judgement Assessment 

(Question 32, First part) 

211. Under sub-section (4) of section 23, the Income-tax Officer has to 
make an assessment to the best of his judgment if the a&sessee fails to make 
a return as required by a notice under section 22 (2), or fails to produce 
accounts as required by a notice under section 22 (4), or, havuig made a 

return, fails to attend the Income-tax Officer’s office, or to produce, or cause 
to be produced, any evidence in support of such return as required by a notice 
under sub-section (2) of section 23. The necessity for making what is in 
effect a best judgment assessment also arises under section 13 if the assessee 
has not regularly employed any method of accounting, or the Income-tax 
Officer is of the opinion that the ipcome, profits or gains cannot properly bo 
deduced from the accounts produced. There are inherent difficulties ir 
making a fair computation of income in all such cases. Ex hijpoihesi the 
assessee is or should be iu possession of all the material on wU^'ch an assess- 
ment can be made. ITe chooses not to make a return, or produce evidence, 
or keeps accounts in such a perfunctory manner that no estimate of profits 
can be fairly deduced tlieiefron^. We have heard complaints that estimates 
made by the Income-tax Officer are often wide of the mark, and in some 
cases savour of recklessness or vindictiveness. But the blame in such cases, 
in our opinion, rests ^ primarily on the assessee who has failed to co-operate 
with thjp authorities in the making of a proper assessment. However, in view 
of the complaints we received, we made an enquiry under Question No. 82 of 
the Questionnaire as to how the Tncorne-tlix Officer should proceed in such 
cases, and on what basis such assessments should be made* 
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212. The majority of the replies stated that no change was required in the 
law : that under the circulars of the Central Board of Eevenue and the rulings 
of the Coui'is, the methods adopted by the Inconie-iax Officers did not require 
any change. ,The Privy Council have laid down in tha case of OommisBioner^ 
of Income-tax, Central and United provinces v. Laxminarain I^adridas (1937 
l.T.E.170^ the principles oi' which such assessments sliould beJ|iaade. They 
say: “He (the income-tax Officer) must not dishonestly or' vihdictively 
or capriciously, because he must exercise judgment in the matter. He must 
make what he honestly believes to be a fair estimate of the proper figure of 
assessment, and for this purpose ho must Be able to take into c9usideration 
locftl knowledge and repute in regard to the assessee’s circuinstr^ices and his 
own knowledge of previous returns by, and the assessment of, the assesseo 
and all other matters which he thinks will assist him in arriving at a fair and 
proper estimate; and though there must necessfoly be a guess work in the 
matter, it must be honest guess work. In that sense, too, the assessment 
must be to some extent arbitrary”. Thus, as recognised by their Lordships, 
a certain amount of arbitrariness in the making of the assessments is inevitable. 


213. Some of the replies that wc received suggested that th<^ practice of 
malving progressive enhancement of assessment might, with advantage, be 
adopted. This point. v»as considered by the Ayers Committee, and they 
advocated the use of it in cases where the assessee deliberately refrained 
froir* making returns cf income in the hope that the Income-tax Officer’s 
estimates would be below the real profits. They recognised that it was his 
only reply to such a course, of evasion, but they sounded a warning that this 
practice should be confined to cases considerea to be of that tvpe, and that 
it should not automatically be applied to every case of a failure i' ) render a 
n turn. We are in agreement with the view expressed by the Committee. 


214. Some of ihe leplic'i suggested that some effort should be niade to 
maintain records of market conditions and of statistical data with regard to 
the rise of prices and suo]i other matters, so that the Income-tax ‘'Officer may 
be in a position to make a fairly accurate estimate of the probable profits 
^which might have l>een made in the business under assessment. We think 
that there is sometliing to be said in support of this suggestion. Because in a 
larger number of cases the assessments are, in fact, made two cr three years 
aftei the end of the recounting year. In such cases, unless some kind of 
record is maintained about the market conditions, it may be difficult for the 
Income-tax Officer to ol^lain reliable information of the prices prevailing at 
the relevant date with a view to make a reasonably accurate estimate of his 
income. But the rvnil.ibility of reliable information as to the market prices 
will be only one step in the ascertainment of the trader’s profits. It would 
be necessary to know what his turnover and working expenses 'were. One of 
the replies suggested that Government should publish what the standard rate 
of profits for a particiil.ir business was in a particular year, and that this 
standard rate should I e applied to the turnover as shown by the accounts of 
the assessee, even though the profits shown in such accounts may not be 
acceptable. We think that such a procedure will be vitiated for two reasons. 
In the first instance, wTien the accounts have been rejected, it may be some- 
wliat anomalous to accept them so far as the turnover was concerned. 
Secondly, it is difficult to arrive at a standard rate of profits because the 
profitis that may be mjule in a particular business w’ould largely depend upon 
the business acumen of the person conducting that business, the stability 
and the goodwill whi^h the ])nsiness mav have acquired /Imping /be preceding 
years, 4md even on the^ainount of capital invested in that bii^ij’ess. We; 
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theiefore, think thit the application of the standard r^tes of Tiofits as pub- 
lishej by Goveriwiiciit wouW not h^Ip the solution of the problerns ^'hich con* 
ironr. the incom'e-tdx Oihcer when he has to make a best judgment assess- 
menl. Another sugge&tioi. which has been made in this connection is that 
even if the ^i^novei; as shown by the assessce’s books may uot be deemed to 
be reliablti 'Ms hgurc3|^ as to the ^purchases of stock may be accepted ^nd then 
an attempt may be made to estimate the probable profits on that basis. We 
are not satisfied that su(rn a process is Kkely to lead to more accurate resn’ts. 
There are many other 1 actors that ♦must enter into calculations and after all a 
tiadcr who i^^prepared to manipulate the accounts as to his sales will as easily 
be tempted to mainpulate figures as regards his purchases. 

215. We have heard compiaints that the Income-tax Officets proceed to 
^ make a best judgment assetsment under section 23 (4) on the -^.Ughtest pre- 
text, and very often for merely technical defaults.' It has also b^^en contend- 
ed that the accounts of an assessee are rejected under the proviso to section 13 
on very flimsy grounds. As we have pointed out in dealing v/ftli Questions 
» Nos. 29 to 31, unless tiic defects in the accounts are such as fco disclose ^ 
desire on the part of the assessee to screen his profits from the Income-tax 
Officer, or the accounts are so badly kept as to make them practically useless 
for the purpose of csocriaming income, profits or gains, the assessment should 
be made as far as possible on the basis of the accounts maintained by the 
assessee. If tlie accounts are not complete, an opportunity may wdl be given 
to tlje assessee to complete the accounts; minor mistakes may well be ignored; 
more leniency may be shown in cases in which accounts are produced but they 
are only found to be somuw^hat unsatisfactory than in cases w'here no 

accounts are produced or the accounts produced are found to fee false. It' 

will also be fair in cases hi which the Income-tax Officer decides to reject the: 
accounts that he should iid'orm the assessee of his intention to do so, and give| 
the assessee an opportunity to adduce any other materials that lie may wushj 
to adduce to help the Income-tax Officer toiprm a best judgment assessjEnent. ! 
Ft irt not unlikely that the sense of frustration caused by th€^ wiles adopted byi 
big business may induce in an Income-tax Officer a frame of mind to take 
severer measures against the smaller assessees. But this is a weakness 
which nn Income-tax Officer must do all he can t6 overcome. The assess- 
meiits made under section 23 (4) must not contain in them any element ot 
penalty, because penalty can and ought to be separately imposed for adequate 
‘ reasons, and the Income- ta> Officer must, so far as assessment is coiicemed, 
do his best to arrive at as accurate an estimate of the assessee Is profits as 
possible. 

210. Many of the replies we received have stressed the point that in making 
assessments — either under section 23 (4) or otherwise — ^benefit of doubt must 
be given to tlie assessee. Although this principle is perfectly intelligible in 
the application of tlie criminal law which presumed that ever^/ person is 
in>:ocent until he is proved to be guilty, it cannot be invoked with equal degree 
of cogency in the administration of the Income-tax law. So far as there is 
any doubt in the inierpredation of the law — Ahe benefit of the doubt must 
necessarily go to the assessee — as any taxing law must be construed strictly 
and in favour of *^he subject. The same argument, however, does not apply 
in relation to any doubt on a question of fact having a bearing on the assess- 
ment. In the natiire of things, assessee is the person who has full knowledge 
regarding the details of his own business or income. In such cases, the 
Income-tax authorities may follow the principle of section 106 of the Indian 
Evidence Act whi(*h soys that w^hen any fact is within the knowledge of any 
person, the burden of -proving that fact is upon him. In such eases, therefore, 

^ the benefit of any doubt, if any, must go to the revenue: 
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- V. -Penalties 

(Question’s Nos. 41-45.) 

217. The pIo^isions relating to the inj])o8ition of penalty are contained in 
43ection 2H(1) of the Indian Incaiae-tax Act. The section lays down the iijajfi- 
mum penalty impo.sable where no returns to cpinply with notices liiad^r sections 
22 and d**, or where there has been a failure to Comply with notices under sub- 
section (4) of section 22, and sub-section (2) of section 23, or where the 
assessee has concealed pai’ticulars of his income, or deliberately furnished 
inaccurate particulars. There are certain provisos which operate to limit the 
exercise of this power. Under sub-section (6) of the section, the Income-tax 
Officer has to obtain the previous approval of the Inspecting Assistant Com- 
missioner before imposing any penalty under the section. In practice, th^ 
Income-tax Officer, after hearing jthe assesee, or giving him a reasonable 
opportunity of being heard, as required under sub-section (3), draws up a 
draft order whenever he thinks that a penalty should be imposed and submits 
it for the approval of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner. It the Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner agrees to the imposition of a penalty, the draft order 
is then issued as the order of the Income-tax Officer, subject to any modifica- 
tions suggested by the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner. In order to im- 
plement Ihc undertaking to maintain a certain measure of uniformity in the 
penalties imposed under the Act (given in the course of the debate or the Bill 
which .became Act VII of 1939), administrative approval, of the Central Board 
of lieveiiuc or of the Commissioner, is obtained in special cases where the 
penalty proposed to be imposed is substantial. 

218. We have received numerous complaints that the power to impose 
penalty is exercised by the Income-tax Officer in a somewhat arbitrary manner 
even though attempt has been made to secure uniformity by obtaining the 
statutory previous approval of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner and the 
administrative approval of the Commissioner. We, therefore, framed Question 
No 41 in older to ascertain whether some other scheme might not be thought 
of W'hich, in the event of failure to submit returns, would operate automatically. 
We asked whether it could not be provided in the Act that persons who had 
not submitted their returns should be disentitled from .claiming statutory 
deductions u certain kinds. The general trend of opinion was against this 
suggestion, and we are, oii the whole, inclined to agree with this view. In 
making the suggestion, w'e had in mind the practice in England where failure 
to submit a return automatically entails the forfeiture of jallowances, which 
can be obtained only after a proper claim is made for them in the return. 
Under the Indian system, the necessity of granting some of the allowances is 
i^et by evempting from taxation income up to a prescribed limit. Whenever an 
assessment is made under section 23(4), the Income-tax Officer is bound to 
grant this exemption. The forfeiture of the other allowances may not involve 
sufficient penalty Moreover, the application of an automatic provision of the 
kind suggested would fail to take iflto account the difference between a variety 
of conceivable cases ranging from downright fraud to technical default in the 
submission of a return within the prescribed time. A mechanicah rule of the 
kind suggested would attract the penalty without each case being judged on 
its own merits We, therefore, agree that the substitution of an automatic 
oenalty would not operate equitably and that the discretion of the Income-tax 
luthorities to regulate the quantum of penalty should be retained. The prior 
statutory approval of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner and the adminis- 
trative sanction of the Commissioner would no doubt be useful in securing 
uniformity and correcting any arbitrariness in the imposition of the penalty; 
but as we pointed out in paragraph 229 infra he Inspecting Assistant Com- 
missioner's sanction should in all fairness be given only after allowing the 
assesses an opportunity to show cause against it. 
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219 It would appear from the tsection as it stands that the penalty for a 
^default under clause (a) is heavier tiian for defaults under clauses (h) and 
(c}; in the case of the former it is not to exceed times the tax payable, and 
in the case of the latter it must not exceed times the tax which would have 
been avoided^ income returned had been accepted as the correct income. 

In effect, therftore, a person who neglects or fails to submit a return is made 
more severely punishable tKan one^ who submits a return concealing parti- 
culars of his income, or deliberately giving Inaccurate particulars An element 
of fraud is involved in the latter default and yet fie is made more ‘ lightly 
punishable than one who fails to submit a return. This position is unsatis; 
iaotory, and this has been recognised to be such by Government. In 
pursuance of an undertaking given in the Legislature, the Central 
^oard of 11 ever ue issued a circular (No. 37) in 1939 in which execu|;ive in- 
structions were given that the penalty under clause (a) should not exceed 60 
per cent, of the tax payable, and that under clause (b) it should not exceed 
.50 ])er cent, of the tax which would have been avoided had thej income returned 
accented a.‘^ the correct income, subject, in either case, to a minimum 
jjcnalty of Ks. 25. No such instructions have been given so far as penal tyf 
ui^der clause (c) is concerned. We consider that the matter should not be left! 
% oxecutive instructions and that the section itself should recognise in thcl 
penalties prescribed the degree of delinquency involved in the various defaults/ 
enumerated in section 28. Under section 328 of the draft Bill prepared by the* 
Codification Committee in England, the penalty for failure to deliver return 
required by a notice given in pursuance of any of the sections enumerated 
therein is a bxim not exceeding £50 and a further penalty not exceeding £10 
i\ day for the period during which the failure continues after the ^u4ginent has 
been give}\ for that penalty. As section 28 of the Indian Act makes no pro- 
vision for continuing default, the penalty by way of a specified sum may not 
in the case of big assessees, prove to be adequate. We, therefore, recommend 
tliai the penalty under clause (a) may be 25 per cent, of the tax payable. 

220. The penalty under clause (b) is computed with reference to the tax 
which would have been avoided if the income returned by the assessee were 
accepted as the correct income. Here, again, we think that the degrees 
of guilt ill respect of defaults contemplated under clauses (b) and (c) are not the 
sanu‘, and wo, therefore, recommend that the penalty under clause (b) may I 
!>(' (‘qua! to the tax which would have been avoided if the income returned had! 
lx <ni Mceept-fnl as the correct income. 

221. lender sub-section (l)(c) of section 28, an assessee becomes liable to 

a if ho has concealed the particulars of his income, or delih'^rately 

furnish(*d inaccurate particulars of such income. A question has been raised 
wliothcr it. won>] not.,b<' right to insist on a stricter standard in respect of the 
liability of nssessees to discharge their statutory duty of submitting correct re- 
t.iirns. Tt ha^ lieen pointed out in several oj the replies to mir Qi^'estionnaire 
tliat it cxnnof be ])redicated with any degree of accuracy as to whaf *‘a correct 
return*' is. A return may be correct so far as it goes, but it may contain a 
claim for jillowances- which may be found to be legally untenable. Such a 
return can hardly bv regarded as incorrect merely because it proceeds on a 
wrong interpretation of the law. On the other hand, a return mnv contain 
incorrect T'^rficulnrs due to verv gross negligence in preparing the return, and 
^it is possible to contend that, when the statutory liability of submitting a correct 
return is imposed by law, the person discharging the duty should bring to bear 
upon his tvask a reasonable degree of care and caution. The law, as it stands, 
penalises the. inclusion of inaccurate particulars onlv when such particulars 
linve been dfdiberatelv furuisbed. The use of the word ''deliberate" imports 
a certain measure of fauduleni intention in the mind of the assessee, and when 
w*' drafted our Question No. 42, we intended to enquire whether penalty should 



be iinposable ouly where there wae sr definite proof of fraudulent intention in 
the aubniibsion of the incorrect return. We would in this connection refer to 
sectiou 60 of the Canadian Act under which “any person making a false state- 
ment ill his leturn shall be liable on a summary conviction to a penalty not 
exceeding $10,000 or 6 months* imprisonment, or both fine and imprison- 
ment.’* The section requires that the statement should in fact be false and 
not that it should be false to the knowledge of tba assessee. At page 256’ 
the law roiating to income-tax in the Dominion of Canada, by Plaxton, the 
following observations occur 

“Although the use of the word ‘false’ in the provision suggest 
possibly that there must have been an intention on the part of the de- 
fendant to deceive, it should be remarked that offences against Revenue 
Acts, which may be described as quasi crimes, ought to be disinguished 
from the offences against the Criminal law, inasmuch as the purpose of 
the provisions of a Revenue Act is to protect the revenue, and consequent* 
ly the intention the offender is of little importance. The proof of the 
iintriith, however, undoubtedly shifts onus cm the defendant to show that 
the untrue statement was made without an intention to defaud the re- 
venue and without negligence.” 

Further, comparing the words of section 28 (1), under which penalties are 
imposed, and of section 52, under which an assessee may be prosec0ted (and 
even sentenced to imprisonment), we find a somewhat noticeable difference. 
Under section 52, which may be regarded as the more severe of the two, a 
conviction can be obtained in the case of a return which is in fact false, not 
only who.m the Assessee knows or believes it to be false, bu4^ also where he 
does not believe it to be true. Where an assessee knows or believes any state- 
ment to bo false, he can be said to have made a deliberately false statement 
within the meaning of section 28 (1). But section 52 is wider, inasmuch as 
it punishes an assessee also when he does not believe any statement made 
in n verification to he true, even without knowing or believing it to be false. 
A person may not believe a statement to be true without knowing or believing 
it to be false. He may not have taken sufficient care to ascertain whether 
th^ statement is true or nut. If an assessee can be prosecuted and sentenced 
to imprisonment for tiaviiig made a statement recklessly, then a priori there 
is no sufficient reason to protect him from the imposition of a penally under 
section 28, As the law^ stands at present, it is only deliberate fumishing of 
inaccurate particulars which attracts the imposition of a penalty, and the 
responsibility of satisfying himself that the inaccurate particulars ha^e been 
deliberately furnished lies on the Income-tax Officer. 

222. We do not recommend that the element of mens tea should be done 
away with altogether. It is true that Plaxton ’s view, in the (luolation given 
above, is that, the proof of untruth should shift the onus on the assessee to 
45how that the untrue statement was made without intention to defraud the 
Revenue and without negligence and that this view obtains recognition in 
section 146 (1) of the Enghsh Act of 1918. Under that section if the General 
Commissioners have come to the conclusion that the tax-payer's income is 
greater than was shown in his return, there is thrown upon liim the burden 
of proving that his omission did not proceed “from any fraud, covin, art or 
contrivance, or any groeg or wilful neglect". Failure to discharge this onus 
renders him liable to pav a sura not exceeding treble the amount of tax on 
the amount of the excess. But the Income-tax Codification Committee 
(1986) has characterised this section as a "flagrant departure from the 
principles of British penal jurisprudence". In view of this oritioism we re 
commend the adoption of a less objectionable formula on the lines of section 
829 and section 880 of ibe draft prepared by the Codificatiqp Committee, viz,y 
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Section 829. “Any person who, being required to deliver a return 

delivers a return which is incorrect or incomplete in any material 
particular shall — if he aotied negligently — be liable to 

penalty “ 

Section 330. “Any person being required to deliver a return delivers 

a rectum whicli is incorrect or incomplete in any material part’- 

cular shall, if he acted fraudulently, be liable to penalty 

The penalty proposed under section 330 is higher than that proposed under 
sLCtion 329. Th^s proposal is in accordance with the law in U.S.A. embodied 
in section 293 (see Codification of Internal Revenue Laws, p. 88). That section 
the following terms: — 

Negligence : If any part of the deficiency is due to negligence, or in- 
tentional disregard of rules and regulations but without intent to 
defraud, 5 per cent of the total amount of deficiency (in addition 
to such deficiency) shall be assessed, collected and paid in the 
same manner as if it were a deficiency.... 

Fraud : If any part of the deficiency is due to fraud with intent to 
evade tax, then 50 per cent of the total amount of the deficiency 
(in addition to such deficiency) shall be so assessed, collected 
and paid “ 

The basis for this distinction is explained as follow^s in Shultz's “American 
Public Finance", 3rd Edition, p. 459: — 

“Innocent understatement of income on a tax return is rarely punished — 
the tax laws being content with an interest payment on the 
deficiency. Where ‘negligence' is established as the cause of 
understatement, the interest charge is usually higher. Fraudu- 
lent understatement is punished even more severely.'' 

There are one or two other points arising out of the wording of section 28 
as it stands at present which require consideration. Under section 28, the 
power to levy a penalty is conferred on the Income-tax Ofl&cer, the Appellate 
Assistant Commissioner and the Appellate Tribunal. Before 1939, the Com- 
missioner also possessed the power under this section, but it was omitted in 
the amendment Act, apparently because, at that time, not only was the 
Appellate Tribunal introduced, but even the Commissioner ’b powers of 
revision were talien away. Whether the introduction of a restricted revisional 
power by section 33-A called for the restoration of the Commissioner’s power 
under section 28 or not, we think that with the enlargement of his revisional 
powers under section 83-B added in 1948, the restoration of the Commissioner's 
power under section 28 is also called for. We, therefore, recommend thall 
the Commissioner may also be inclii<ied among the authorities enumerated in 
section 28. sub -section (1), as competent to impose a penalty. 

224 It has come i.o our notice that section 28 (1) has been interpreted in a 
manner which makes it impossible in certain circumstances to impose penalties 
in eases falling under section 28 (1) (c). While the ’assessment proceedings 
are pending the default referred to in clauses (a) and (b) undoubtedly comes 
to the notice of the Income-tax Officer and can be suitably punished: but 
more often than not the concealment of particulars of income and deliberate 
furnishing of inaccurate particulars may come to his notice long after the pro- 
ceedings have been closed. In such cases the Tnooine-tax Officer usually 
iSakes action under section 2)4. In furnishing a return in response to a notice 
under that section, the gssessee may give the correct particulars and be duly 
assessed on a higher incotne. In such cases it has been held bv the Allahabad 
OBfngh Court (see Mayaraw Durga Prasad vs. C.LT. United Provinces 5 
I.T.C. 471) that the asessee is not liable to be penalised for ooncealing parla- 
ciilars or deliberately furnishing inaccurate particulars. The reason is stated 
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to oe that the original proceedings which ended in the assesBinent were closed 
and were no longer before the InCome-tax Officer and the subsequent proceed- 
ings taken under section 34 were fresh proceedings in respect of the escaped 
income. These tw'o proceedings were considered to be distinct and as, 
ex-hypoihesi there was no default in section 34 proceedings, no penalty coulo 
at the later stage, be imposed for anything done in the course of the earlier 
proceedings. Reliance was placed on the use of the present perfect tense, 
viz.f “has concealed or has furnished". Thus, unless the concealment of 
income or deliberate furnishing of inaccurate particulars comes to the notice of 
the Income-tax Officer while the original proceedings are pending, the 
default goes unpunished. We doubt if this could have been the intention of 
the Legislature. The view of the Allahabad High Court has b^en dissented 
from in the latest, decision of the Madras High Court in G. Oovindraju Iyer 
vs. C.I.T., Madras (1948 III M.L.J. 486). The learned Judges held that 
there w’as nothing in the language of section 28 which prevents an Inc.ome-tax 
Officer, if he is satisfied in the course of a proceeding under section 34 relating 
to a particular period of asse.ssnient that default has occurred at the earlier 
stage, from levying a penalty. They thought that the two proceedings were 
not distinct 'and that proceedings under section 34 in essence related, either 
partially or wholly, to the proceedings whi^>h must be deemed to have been 
commenced with the first notice under section 22. In their opinion there was 
no justification for artificial separation of the two proceedings so long as tlicy 
all relate to the same asaessce and to the same period. The Court emphasised 
the use of the word ‘any* in the exp’-ession “in the course of any proceedings 
under the Act’* in section 28 and held that the expression would include 
section 34 proceedings, provided they related to the same assessee and to the 
same period. In Guru Prasad Shaw vs. CJ.T., Bengal (1944 I.T.R. 233), the 
question w^as discussed in a slightly different form, viz., whether ever' the 
notice of contemplated proceedings under section 28 should be given before 
the Assessment Order is passed, or might be given later. Their Lordships 
held “it is sufficient under the provisions of section 28 that he (Income-tax 
Officer) should be satirfied during the course of the proceedings, and that 
tiiere was nothing m section 28 from which it can be said that the notice under 
sub-section (H) must be given before the conclusion of the assr\s8mpnt“. We 
n>*e inclined to think that the broad view in the Madras case should be followed. 
In order that there may be no room for doubt, we recommend that the section 
may be suitably amended so (hat penalty under section 28(1) (c) may be im- 
posed even if the circumstances attracting the operation of that provision are 
discovered after the proceedings, in the course of which the misconduct occur- 
red, have been closed, and proceedings taken under section 34 may, for the 
purpose of section 28fl)(c), he regarded as continuation of the original pro- 
ceedings. 

225. Apart from the anomalies arising from the wording of section 28, w^e 
have considered how' the section has been worked in practice and whether 
any improvements could fie suggested in the manner in which it is put into 
operation . 

226. Tn Question No. 45 we made inquiries w’hcther any suggestions could 
be made as regards the exercise by the Income-tax Officers of the powers 
under section 28. Many of the replies made a general comment that the 
pow^e^ was not exercised judicially, but that penalties were im])osed mainly 
with the idea of benefiting the revenue. Some replies even went to the hmgth 
of saying that severity in the matter of imposition of penalty was recognised 
by the Department as a merit in the officer concerned and that , thus indirect 

( mcoiiragement was given to this undesirable procedure. They reeon'jmended 
that penalty shoxild be levied only where there was a deliberate attempt to 
defraud. We Bgt^e that the imposition of penalty should not be merely 
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mechanical, and that judicial discretion should be exercised in the matter. To 
quote agfiin from Shultz’s book at pa^e 330: “Honest, consistent and expeditious 
administration, it has been found, will secure voluntary observance of tax laws 
from most tax-payers. Among this majority are many tax-payers who make 
mistakes through innocent ignorance or carelessness. They should be treated 
with lenience. Some occasionally succumb to venturesome impulses and seek 
to “to put on” a little cheat on the Tax Bureau, and finally there are always 
“tax outlaws”, who will wilfully evade any and every tax if there is a chance 
rlitft their evasion will succeed. For the last two classes there must be tax 
penalty, mild for the venturesome, suitably severe for the outlaws”. 


227. The requirement of the law that penalty should be imposed with the 
])revious sanction of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner is designed to secure 
that a maturer judgment is brought to bear on the subject, and we trust that 
the Central . Board of Revenue will impress on the Commissioners and the 
Inspecting Assistant Commissioners this aspect of the matter. As the pre- 
^ious sanction of the Ijispecting Assistant Commissioner is mn^ie obligatory 
by law, we trust that the power to impose penalties will not be lightly exer- 
cised, especially if it is the first default of the assessee. It must be borne in 
mind that the law lays down only the maximum penalty in a particular case, 
but each case should be treated on its merits and the penalty must be com-| 
mensurat-e with the degree of delinqiieney involved. Here we may quote 
with advantage observations in paragraph 630 of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Income-tax of 1920. They say: “Experience teaches us. 

on the one hand, that to ensure the success of any tax the pcblio. Jtiiist have 
conticjence that tlie law is impartially and firmly administered end that 
evasion and fraud are carefully guarded against and severely punished when 
discovered. On the other hand, it is equally vital to abstain from acts and 
methods that would liamper or irritate industries and make the tax so unpopu- 
lar as to destroy the genoial goodwill w'hich is essential if the tax is to yield 
its full quota to the revenue”. Some of the vepUes suggested that a graded 
penalty should be laid down. Apart from the difficulty of classifying various 
defaults into different grades, we may note tlmt the section ‘ self is a seit- 
adjusting one as it links the penalty — varying with the kind of default — with 
th(^ assessable income. 


22H Some replies recommended that the penalty for non-compliance of a 
notice Jo ‘Uibniit a return should not be imposed if the return was in fact sub- 
mitted b(>fon‘, the end of the financial year. If this suggestion were adoj)ted 
in all its generality, W(^ aj)prehend that most of the returns will not be sub- 
mitted till the end of the year, and that the period for the submission of such 
returns fixed by law or in tlie notic(‘ from Income-tax Officer will be 
ignored with impunity. Cases are however conceivable that possible 
assessees may not realise their obligation under section 22(1) in sufficient time 
to file their returns within the period specified in section 22(1). If later 
in the year th(‘y become aware of their obligation, they may be tempted to 
keep themselves back in the hope that their assessability may not become 
known to the Department, whereas if they honestly come forward and make 
a return, though after the expiry of the prescribed date, they may attract not 
merely liability to tax but also liability to penalty. The mere possibility that 
even if they do not come forward, they may be found out later and proceeded 
against under section 34 is only a contingency. Roth in ,the interest of the 
assessee and the Department, it seems to us" w'orth while to encourage the 
honest defaulter to come forward even if it is after the expiry of the notice 
date and file a return >\uo motu. To this end we would recommend that 
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after or before proviso (^a) to section 28(1), a proviso to the following efiect 
may be inserted: — 

“No penalty for failure to furnish a return in response to notice un^er 
section 22(1) shall be levied if, before the issue of a notice to him 
under section 22(2), a person delivers a iet\im as required under 
section 22(1), and the Income-tax Officer is satisfied that the 
omission to furnish toe same within the prescribed period was 
due to ignorance, mistake or other sufficient^ cause.” 

229. Apart from making general comments, some of the replies made one 
or two specific suggestions. It was pointed out that the assessee had'^o 
opportunity of being heard when the sanction of the Inspecting Assist® t 
Commissioner was obtained for the imposition of a penalty. We think tl^t 
there is good deal of force in this criticism. The usual procedure is that after 
hearing the assessee on a notice under section 28(B), the Income-tax Officer, if he 
is of the opinion that a penalty should be imposed, draws up a draft older i 
the approval of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner. The assessee bas no 
opportunity of persuading tlie inspecting Assistant (.Commissioner that it is not a 
fit case for imposing penalty, or that the penalty proposed io be imposed is 
excessive. The draft order is not available to the assessee for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether all his arguments have been noted and ^’on.'^idered. In 
many cases the prior administrative approval of the Commissioner is obtained^ — 
formerly even the Ontral Board of lieveniie used to be consulted. It is Irue 
that the assessee can appeal to the Appellate Assistant Commissioner against 
the order levying penalty, but the assessee, not unnaturally, thinks that 
the Appellate Assistant Commissioner would be slow to disturb the older of 
toe Income-tax Officer w^hen he knows that it has received the imprimatur of 
not only the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner, as required by the statute, 
but also that of the Commissionor, and sometimes of the t'entral Board of 
Eevenue. The assessee may legitimately feel that in such a case his appeal 
i^ for all practical purposes infnictuons. Even when the matter is taken to the 
Appellate Tribunal, and the latter asks for a report from the Income-tax 
Officer, the report, we are informed, is treated as confidential and is not 
available to the assessee. We think, therefore, toat before giving his approval 
to the imposition of a penalty, the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner should 
give an opportunity to the assessee of b ing heard and if, after hearing him, 
he gives his consent to the order of penalty proposed to be passc'd by the 
Income-tax Officer, the appeal against such order should lie direct to the 
Appellate Tribunal. If our proposal that the Appellate Assistant Conunis- 
sioner should be made independent of the Department and j)laced directlv 
under the Ministry of Law is accepted, then we see no harm in the appeal 
being preferred to the Appellate Assistant Commissioner as at present. 

230. Another point urged in the replies to our Questionnaire was the manner 
in which section 28 was interpreted. According to the se.ct’on w^here an 
T?i .‘ome-tax Officer discDverc an item which has been concealed, the penalty % 
levied at times the tax v/hich would have been avoided if the income retiirn- 
ed had been accepted as the correct income. It has been argued that the 
assessed income might have been arrived at or\ considerafons not related to 
the concealed item and often by reason of the disallowances of certain claiim^ 
made in the return, and that in such cases the penalty usimllv levied hears no 
relation to the concealed item. In support of the existing practice it can be 
armied that the rate of times the tax which would have been avoided is only 
a measure for'arriving at a figure of the penalty to be levied for the default, 
iirespective of the magnitude of the default. On the other hand, it can also be 
contended that the law, as it stands, seeks to impose penalty at a prescribed 
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rate on the income which the assessee is deemed to have attempted to conoeaL 
It has to be remembered that the difference between the asbessed income and 
the returned income may nox be solely due to attempted concealment oi income 
but may*"also be due to ignorance of law, miscalculation, etc., which might 
have resulted in the lower amount of income being stated in the return, in our 
opinion, the penalty should, as far as posbible, be related to attempted con- 
cealment. In cases where the accounts are accepted, the concealed income 
may be of two kinds — concealment of a source or item of income, or conceal- 
ment through disguised expenses. In arriving at the assessable income, the 
Income-tax Officer adds Lack what he considered to be concealed items to the 
sum of returned income and statutorily inadmissible items, in such cases, the 
Central Board of Bevenue's Circular No. 40 of 1941 directs that for the purpose 
of arriving at a quantum of penalty, the following method may be adopted. — 
"‘Where the accounts are not rejected but the assessable income is determined 
by adding back inadmissible items in addition to the income concealed or esti- 
mated to be concealed, penalty should b(‘ computed by taking the difference 
between the tax on the income assessed and the tax on the income declared as 
increased by the inadmissible items added back in respect of which an honest 
difference of opinion could be entertained. No relief need necessarily be given, 
however, in respect of siudi items which the assesset' ought to have added back 
according t<^ the instructions in the return form.” This seems to nf? to l)e a 
fair method of compuiing penalties as it is essentially related to the itezns 
attempted to be concealed. Where the accounts are rejected as iiuiomplcte and 
unreliable as a result (*f tlio discovery of concealed income and the assessable 
income is determined by an estimate, the circular dii’ects “that the estimate 
should iu' p)*esnmed to be as near tin* actual ijicome as is po sible of ascertain- 
ment and the amount of penalty calculated takino difference* of tax em the 
income declared and on the income so e‘-timated”. While J.he rule thus stated 
ina\ not be ope'u to objection, there is a danger of its being a])|)]ied even to 
cases wliich should prj^)pcr]y he held to be governed by the previous rule. Tn- 
yme-tax Officers must carefully consider whether a case is merely Q pe of con- 
cealment of a particular item or items or the concealment which tln.'v may 
discover sucli as to suggest that th(‘ accounts are nnrehable and should be 
rejected. Though tlie discoverx of cc)ncea]me]]t max lie a (*ommou fnctoi' to 
botli ea.s^^K, tlie tvxo (*ases ol)viously belouLf to differeul eategoritv for the 
piirpost* of penalising the assessee We would, th(*ref(jre. '-U'jgest to the 
Central Board of Bevenue that tlie cireular m;Tx be su^tablx me, dihed sd -n to 
bring these consideration clearly to the notice of Tneome-tax Officers. 


*28J. It not infiequently happens that tlie Department lias the choiee of an 
iilternative remedy in the case of income-tax offences. Failure to make a 
return or to comply ^'ith notices contemplated in section 28 (1) (a) and (b) of 
the Act can not only be ])unished Ia the imposition ot a ])enalty under that 
section, but can aUr; be made a ground for prosecution as far an offence under 
section 51 of the Act. Tlu' delinquency referred to in section 28 (1) (c) can he 
punished either by means of a ])enaltv under that section, or by a prose(*ntion 
under section 52 of the Act. A person who submits a return which con(‘eal8 
particulars* of his income, or furnishes delibeiately false particulars, has to 
fake a verification which will ipso facto be false, and the false statement in 
such a declaration is an offence under section 52. Sub-section (4) of section 
28 layp down that no prosecution for an offence against the Act shall be institut- 
ed in respect of the same facts on which a penalty has been imposed under that 
section. Sub-section (2) of section 58 gives powers to the Inspecting Assistant 
Commissioner to compound any offence, either before or after the institution of 
proceedings under secltions 51 and 52. 
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232. The policy of the Departmeni hitherto has been generally to adnpt the* 
remedy of levying penalties under section 28. Tn those cases in which prose- 
cution has been, or is intended to be, resorted to under ^ectioii 51 or section 62, ‘ 
the matter is usually compounded and only a few cases are* pressed to 
conviction. Both '*in the case of levying a heavy penalty and in cases of 
prosecution and consequent compounding, if any. the orders of tlie Central 
Board of Be venue are generalK obtained. 

a 33. We wanted to assess public opinion on the proper procedure which 
should be adopted in such cases, and we enquired (see Question No. 44) 
whether Government should ordinarily pmceed to prosecute the person con- 
cerned, or preferably safeguard the revenue by the imposition of a penalty 
under section 28, or by compounding the offence. We also asked whether th|j 
maximum penalty under section 52 should not be increased if the possibility 
of a prosecution is to serve as a deterrent. We made enquiries as to what the 
public reaction would be ^ 

(i) if there are frequent prosecutions for income-tax offences; and 

(ii) if even clear eases of offences are eompoiinded. 

2H4. The replies we received disclosed ver\ great divergence of opinion. 
While a few- suggested that prosecution should invariably be resorted to, a large- 
majority were in favour of imposition of a penally or of compounding of 
offences. These latter pointed out that the standard of proof required tor a 
conviction in a criminal Court is* very high and there is not altogether negli- 
gible danger ol the person bfeing acquitted merely on teclyiical grounds, 
failures in prosecution, even though they be on technical grounds, w’oiild be 
damaging to the prestige of the Department. Some others preferred to follow 
a nr.ddle course, and said that the first two or three default'-i may be dealt wdth 
under the penalty section but that later lapses should invariably result in a 
prosecution or at least in the imposition of a very heavy coin])OPition 
Some -eplies pointed out that composil on in clear cases would give rwe to 
serious misgivings in the mind of ihe public, especially when cases against 
persons of substantial means are compounded and those against noor person.s are 
prt^sstd to conviction. S> im* of the replies agreed that the maximum penalty 
impf)sable under section 52 should he increased. 

235. We think thal normally the [)roc(*dure by way of levying a famalty 
unde ‘'(.‘ction 28^ should be followed. Penalty is essentially meant both as a 
corrective and a punishment to the delinquent. Prosecution is intended to 
serve not only as a punishment to the person concerned, but is also desigiu^d to 
act as a deterrent to others. There are considerable diflRcultins in the way of 
securing a conviction in a Court of law, and even a really good case may fail for 
technical reasons and persons who are morally guilty might thus escape. Gov- 
ernment would in such cases' not only lose revenue, but mnv sustain some 
damage to the prestige of the Department.' flove’Timent cannot afford to risk 
too many failures. As has been pointed out. by Shultz in Amerh^aa Puldio^ 
Finance, page 380: “To make tax evasion a criminal act punishable by heavy 
fine or imprisonment is a punishment which generally fails through over- 
severity. On this ground jury has persistently refused to convict a person 

indicted for tax evasion Punishment for evasion should take the form of 

monetary penalty specifically pro^vided by the tax statide”. 

236. At the same time the efficacy of a prosecution as a deterrent camnot 
altogether be ignored, and w^e think that in suitable cases prosecution should bo 
undertaken. In our view, it should be resorted to in flagrant cases, or in cases 
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of repeated violation of law, where the imposition of penalty has had no effect, 
or where the amount involved is large. In order that the prosecution under 
section 52 may have a more deterrent effect, we recommend that the section 
ehould differentiate hviwien the iess serious and more serious offences, and 
that in the'" case i f tlie latter imprisonment should be made either 
simple or rigorous an' the limit of fine may be extended to Es. 

Unless the cas« is a gross one, compounding may be resorted 
to, but the policy f-houid, <mr far as possible, be uniform so that 

no occasion should arise for the criticism that a rich man can, if found out,, 

purchase his freedom by payment of money, while a poor man has to go 

to jail. The sanction of the Central Board of Eevenue should invariably be 
obtained both for prosecution and for composition so as to maintain uniformity 
of treatment. public opinion in our country is j^ot so advanced 

as to look down upon those who are proved to have attempted fraud on the* 
revenue. We are aware of cases where persons who have been prosecuted, but 
who have paid composition fee, are allowed to mix freely in respectable society 
without the public attaching any kind of moral stigma to their character and 
doings. We, therefore, suggest that those on whom a penalty has been levied 
more than once for offences under section 2B(l)(c). or who have been convicted 
in respect of more serious offences under section 52, should be held to be dis- 
qualified or membership of legislative or local bodies or for acting as trustees, 
u I dess Government in special cas(‘s agrees to set aside the discpialification. We’ 
also recommend that the operation of section 54 of the Act may to this extent 
bo excluded where; with th(‘ sanction of the rornmissioner, the fact of an 
assessee having been subjected to a penalty under section 28(l)(c) has to be 
made public. No such provision is necessary in the case of a conviction under 
section 52, as th(' criminal proceedings are normally public The Eoyrrl Com- 
mission in 1020 have quoted with approval in paragraph 66-1 of their report, a 
statement made before them bv an experienced an eininent law’ver: “People 
should be made to understand that if they defraud the revenue, thev are eo?Ti- 
mitting a mean and despicable offence against every one of their fellow tox- 
payers and on conviclion the offender should be made to feed the aud 

disgrace attaching to the ernne h(^ has committed*'. 

237. In considering the question of penalties for the submission of incorrect 
returns, we had also to bear in mind the fact that many of tlie assessees the 
assistance in tjie preparation of the returns from various persons, and the ques- 
tion naturally arose whether it would not be advisa])le to visit the abetment of 
the submission of incorn'ct returns w'ith some kind of punishment, either by 
the imposition of a penalt\ or by making it an offence. In England, under sub- 
section (2) of S(‘ction 30 of the Income-tax Act of 1918, “the person wdio know- 
ingly Jmd wilfully aids oi* abets any person in committing an offence under that 
Bi'ction, forfeits a sinu /;r)0’'. Tliat section refers “to a persrin vdio in mak- 
ing ; claim for, ';r old roing any allowance or deduction 

(a) is guilty of any fraud or contrivance; or . 

fh) fraudulently conceals or untruly declares an^ income or any sum 
which Ik has charged against or deducted from, or is entitled to 
charge against or deduct from any person; or 

(c) fraudulently -jwakes a second claim for the same cause.” 

238. In answer to our Question No. 43, enquiring w^hether it would not be 
right to follow the English law and declare even abetment of submission of in- 
correct returns to be an offence, the opinions expressed were somewhat d.vided. 
Some, including some of the Auditors and Piogistered Accountants, were in 
favour of the proposal. A large number expressed themselves as being opposed" 
to it. The latter pointedly invited our attention to the difference in the standard 
of education and literacy between England and India, and stated f^at if the 
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;>roposal made was given effect to a large number of semi-literate persons, such 
« clerks and munims, would be made punishable for having abetted the sub- 
mission of an incorrect return. Others stressed the fact that in many instances 
the return is submitted under the guidance and advice of Lawyers and Registered 
Aooountants who have perforce to be guidecl by the information given by the 
assessee. They made a special mention that so far as the Registered Accountants 
are concerned, they are already subject to the disciplinary jurisdiction of the 
Accountancy Board and that the I^awyers are under the disciplinary jurisdic- 
tion of the Bar Councils, in case they are found to have been guilty of mis- 
conduct. They stated that the only persons who guide the assessees profes- 
sionally, but are not subject to ihe disciplinary control of any body regulating 
the conduct of their profession, were the Income-tax Practitioiiei* 8 . Other replies 41 ^ 
to our question made the suggestion that the matter shoiild be left to be dealt 
with under the existing Criminal Law and that no special provision was neces- 
sary as was contemplated in the question. We are not impressed by any of 
these arguments. 

289. Taking the last-mtntioiied objection first, if tlie inatier wen* left to 
the existing Criminal Law, a person would be convicted of abetment only of 
an offence Hinder section 52 of the Act. That section, however, refers to the 
making of a false statement b^ the individual concerned in a vt*rification rc- 
qnired to be mtnle under different sections of tlie Act. Wluit we barl |)arii- 
cularly in mind was the abetment of the submission of an incon'ect ri'tiirn 
which is metitioned in section 28(1) (c) of the Act. That, however, is a lapse 
punishable only with a penalty under the Jncome^ax Act, and the existing 
CrinjifiaJ Jiin\ will not make the abetment of that lapse punishable, unless 
specific provision to that effect were made. It is ti’ue that the standard of 
education and literacy in this country is not as liigh it is in England; but 
a person would render himself liable for punishment as an abettor only if lie 
“knowingly and wilfully assisted” another person to submit an inoorrc’ct 
return. That would he a question of fact to he decided in the circumstances 
of eivch ciuse, and we have no doubt that the persons authorised to iTiqiose a 
pcTialty ^^onld lake into consideration whether, having regard to the standard 
of education of the person alleged to ht‘ guilty of the abetment, he could pro- 
perly be said to V ive knowingly and wilfully helped the assessee in 
submitting an incoiTect r('turn Wo are aware that Ih^gistered Awoiintnnts 
and Legal rractitioners are subject to the disciplinary jurisdiction of the 
Accountancy Board and the Bar rouncils respectively, but the power of taking 
disciplinary action has, so far as our knowledge goes, been exercised ext»’emcly 
rarely, if at all. The procedure laid down in taking disciplinary action is an 
elaborate onC; and the infrequency of such disciplinary action does not nt'ces- 
sarily indicate that there have been no lapses on the part of these j)ersons. 

No doubt in many caS(\s they have to be guided by the informntioy given by 
the assessees themselves, and, in so far as their advice is })ased on the informa- 
tion given by the assessees, tliey could not be said to he wilfully and kru)wingly ^ 
guilty of abetmem there may he cases where c^auplicrity of the legal 

and accountancy advi:^ers may be obvious, and it is in such cases that we 
T)ropo 6 e that the Incajine tax Officer should have...^f.wer to imfjwi^se a penalty. 

240. The (uise of Income-tax Practitioners stands on a somewhat different ^ 
footing, and we had numerous (‘ornplaints about the competency of the.se 
gentlemen to represent the assessee in Income-tax proceedings. Under soetion 
•61 ( 2 ) (iv) of the Act, an Income-tax Practitioner means — 

(a) any person who, before the 1st day of April 1988, attended before 
an Income-tax authority on behalf of an assessee otherwise than 
in the capacity of an employee or relative of that assessee; 
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(b) any person who has passed any accountancy examination recognised 
in this behalf by the Central Board of Revenue; of 
(cj any person who has acquired such educational qualifications as the 
Central Board of Revenue might prescribe for the purpose. 

' The Central Board of Revenue has, under Rule 46, prescribed the 
'educational qualifications as possession of a degree lU C. oxniiierc6| 
Law, Economics or Banking of any of the Universities specified in 
iihiit rule. Some of the replies to our question suggested that it 

was the Income-tax Practitioners who could — if at all — ^be said to be 
concerned in abettii^kg the commission of offences under the Income- 

tax Agt. They are not bound to audit the accounts and can always claim 
to have drawn up the return on the basis of the material furnished by the 
assessee. They do not often sign any statements prepared by them. An 
Income-tax Practitioner who is qualified to be so under section 61(2)(iv)(a) of 
the Act need not possess any qualifications at all, except that oi having attend- 
■ed once before an Income-tax authority prior to 1st April 1938. A jjerson 
qualified under (b) of that clause may possess some accountancy knowledge, 
but need have no acquaintance with the Income-tax Law. A persop qualified 
under Ihe educational qualifications prescribed by the Central Board of 
Revenue, such as a graduate in Law, may be acquainted with the Income-tax 
Act but has no knowledge of accountancy. A graduate in Econoiuics may 
have no knowledge either of accoiintaucy or of law. Yet all the'^ ' person^ are 
entitled to represent the assessee as “Income-tax Practitioners’*. It has been 
urged that this category c)f Income-tax Practitioners may bo allowed gradually 
to die out as the legal and accountancy professions can provide all the assist- 
ance tliat an assessee may stand in need of. We suggest that the Central 
Board of Revenue or the Commissioners should 3raw up a list of person.s who 
are at present entitled to appear as Income-tax Practitioners by reason of 
possessing qualifications under section 61(2)(iv)(a) of the Act, and of those 
at present qualified under section r)l(2)(iv) (b) and (c), provided that the 
lafter pass an examination in Income-tax Law and Accounts similar to that 
prescribed for the Income-tax Officers. No further addition need be inaae to 
that list, unless the person who proposes to practise as an Income-tax Practi- 
tioner passes siicli an examination. All the Income-tax Practitioners having 
theii’ names on the roll maintained by the Commissioners or the Central Board 
of Rev(*nne, as the case may he, should be required to conform to a code of 
professional conduct and discipline prescribed by the Cem'ral Board of Revenue. 

241. It seems to us right that we should adopt the English practice and 

add a sub-section to section 28 so as to provide that a ])ersou who wilfully 
and knowingly abets any person who has rendered himself liable to a penalty 
under circumstances mentioned in section 28(l)(c) of the Act, may be ordered 
by any Income-tax Authority to pay a fine which may extend to Rs. 500. As 
in the case of any other penalty, we suggest that there should be an appeal 
against the imposition of the penalty on the abettor. The appeal should be 
lieard along with the appeal, if imy, against the assessment in the proceediacys 
which resulted in the imposition of penalty on the abettor. ^ 

W— Secrecy and Publicity 

^ (Questions 46 and 47) 

242. A suggestion was made to us that the provisions of section 54 may 

be relaxed in certain cases which are more .or less analogous to the exemptions 
mentioned in sub-section (3) of that section. We accordingly enquired (vid$ 
Question No. 46) what the view’s of the public were regard to the disclosure 
•of confidential information — ^ 

(1) to the Advocate-General, where it appeared that there had been a 
breach of trust relatmg to charity; 
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' (2) to the Proviupial Goverimient in respect of information having a 

bearing on the recovery of Sales Tax; and 

(3) to the proper authorities when the assessee makes, in the course of 
income-tax proceedings, statements which implicate him in a 
criminal offence and when such statements have been made with 
a view to escape liability under the Income-tax Act. 

We further asked whether the statements made by an assessee in the course 
of income-tax proceedings may not be disclosed to a third person if such a 
statement asserts, falsely and with a view to escape or reduce taxability of 
the profits of a certain property, that such propej^y belongs to such third 
person. This last proposal was similar to the provisions contained in section 
7 (4) of the Income-tax (Investigation Commission) Act. The idea underlying 
(his provision in the Income-tax (Investigation Commission) Act was that the 
possibility of a disclosure being made to a third party, who may be in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of the false statement made by the assessee may act 
as a deterrent against the assessee recklessly making such false statements. 

243. The replies wc received disclose a sharp difference of opinion. While a 
large number were' in favour of the suggestions, the majority were not inclined 
to accept them. The main argument advanced by the latter w'as that it would 
be a violation of the principles of secrecy which attach to the incouie-tnx 
pvo(.‘eedings. While some considered that it w'ould be immoral to disclose 
information given in confidence to the Income-tax Department, others stressed 
tb:'t the practical result of such a ])roposal would he to deter assessees from' 
making a true disclosure and would add to the difficulties of the Department 
in obtaining information. Some of the replies went so far as to say that it 
w'a- no business of the Department to act either as a (\T.D. agency for other 
departments or as a guardian of the morals of the people. 

244. With regard to the propo.sa^s contained in clauses (1), (2) and (3) of 
Qn.stio]! Xo. 47, we are not impressed by the arguments advanced against 
tb" acceptance of those ])roposals. Section 54 has for its object the niainton- 
aijce of .secrecy of the financial affairs of the assesse s as disclosed in the 

^ a.ssessment proceedings, except for the purposes specified in clauses (a) to (m) 
of sub-section (3) of that section, wdiich are all purpose.? of a public nature. 
AH statements made by the assessee and all returns furnished by him, or 
accounts or documents produced by him, or anv evidence givfm by him are 
t)’eated for all other ])urposes as confidential and they cannot b(‘ called for in 
a Court of law\ The pri7iciy)le underlying the section is to make the informa- 
tion confidential as between the assessee and the Department so a.s to 
encourage assessees to make a full and true disclosure to the Donartment of 
all the relevant facts within his knowledge, with the assuranc*^ that any state- 
inejit made by him w'ould not be subsequently used against him. It is true 
that the principle of .secrecy and (‘onfidence attaching to the income-tax pro- 
fa'edmga is not to be lightly violated, but it is equally important that these 
.priucijdes shoifid not afford a cloak to the assessee to make reckless state- 
ments iji ordePto avoid tax liability with the assurance that such, statements 
wiH not involve him in any serious consequences. The exceptions mentioned 
iti <ub-.Kection (3) of the section were designed with this end in , view, an4 it 
seems to us that the proposals contained in clauses (1), (21 and (3) of Ques- 
tion No. 46 are similar in nature to the excej)tions recognised under sub- 
section (3). For instance, clause (j) of : sub-section (3) permits disclosure to 
an officer of the Provincial Government of such facts as may be necessary for 
the purpose of enabling that Government to levy or realise anv tax imposed 
by ft. on agricultural income. This provision is indistinguishable in yirinciple 
from the proposal contained in clause (2) of Question No. 46, when it has 
been suggested that the information having a bearing on the recovery of th& 
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Sales Tax may be disclosed to an officer of a Provincial Government. With 
regard to the suggestion in clause (1) of Question No. 46, it has to be remem- 
bered that income from property held in tnist for charitable purposes is made 
exempt from income-tax for the purpose- of giving encouragement and help 
to such trusts. Jt is true that it is not business of Income-tax Officers to 
find out whether the income has in fact been utilised for charitable purposes, 
but cases are not infrequent where it does come to the knowledge of the 
Income-tax Officer that the income though received ostensibly for a charitable 
purpose, is not in fact so utilised. It is not within his power to disallow the 
exemption which is granted by law merely on the grouTid that there has been 
a breach of trust in the matter of utilisation of the incoipe of the tr\jst pro- 
perty. But it seems to us very desirable in the public interest that any fact 
-discovered in the course of income-tax proceedings clearlv indicating that 
there has been a breach of trust relating to a charity should be brought to 
the notice of the Advocate-General, so that, if so adviised, the Advocah'- 
Geiicral may take suitable steps in the matter. 

245. There has been considerable opposition to the proposal embodied in 
clause (8) of Question No. 46. While* some contended that there may not be 
any statements made by the assessee which would implicate him in the com- 
mission of M criminal offence, others stressed the undesirability of the Income- 
tax Department taking upon itself the duty of keeping the moral conscience 
of the assesse.es. This criticism ignores the existing provision in sub-section (3) 
(a) of section 54 and proceeds on some misconception of the precise point we 
had in mind. We did not suggest that every statement which implicates an 
as.sessee in the commission of an offence should be brought to the notice of 
the propfjr authorities, but we intended that action should be taken only 
when such statements were wdth a view to escape liability imd t the 

Income-tax Act. We take a sjinple example. An assessi*e makes a statement 
that a certain sum ap])earing in his accounts does not it*prpsent his profits, 
but r(‘presents a sum which lie misappro])riated from some other nerson. Tt 
may noi alvays he ])ossible for an Income-tax Officer to decide whether the 
statement was tna* or not; but if he accepts the statement as true and levies 
no tax on tlie .sum on the ground that it was a misappropriated amount, it 
seems to ns that there is a clear case for prosecuting such person. If, on 
fhe otlier hand, the Incorj'U' tax Officer dof*a not accept the statement ta be 
ti'ue and levies inconje-tax on the sum alleged to be misappropriatc'd, the 
assess^'c is at least gudty of having attempted to mislead the Income-tax 
Officer. As the. statement was made on oath, the IncoTue-tax Officer rn 'v have 
to decide in each case wdiether the assessee should be 'prosecuted for having 
made a false statement or not. Tt seeiiis to us that the further investigation 
alvait th»* falsity or othorwiso of the statement should ho left to the investigat- 
ing anthorilies, and if a statement appears prima facie to implieate the 
assessee in the commission of a criminal offence, and if the statement was 
Tiiade in order to avoid or rednee liability to tax, the matter should he 
referred to the appropriate authorities, so that fh(‘y mav take snitabh' st ‘ps 
in the matter. 


246. With regard fo th(^ proposal contained in clause (4) of Question No. 
•i6, thero v.rm considerable o])pnsition to it in the rephes that w*e recoivrd. 
Some of the replies stressed fh^ nndesirabilily of foTn‘^nting private litigation 
by giviTig .‘m opportimity to a third per.son to file a suit on the basis of the 
statement made by the assessee. Some of the replies pointed* oni that such a 
•sfatement made by the assessee. Some of the replies pointed out that such a 
assessee doe«! niake a statennmi pleading the owaiership of the property in a 
third person, he probablv makes it after taking such third person^into his 
<*onfidenoe, so that the disclosure to such third person of the statement made 
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by the assessee would not have any practical results. Some others who did* 
not seripusly object to the propcteal, however, pointed out that there was nO" 
necessity fdr enacting a provision of the kind suggested, as it was open to the 
Income tax Officer to sumiiiou such third person under section 37 and to 
examine him to examine tlie correctness of the statement made by the assessee. 
We think that the proposal contained in clause (4) of the Question which has 
been accepted by the Legislature in enacting section 7(4) or the Income-tax 
(Investigation Commission) Act, should be adopted as u part of the ordinary 
la\^ relating to income-tax. At present it is open to an assessee to assert the 
right of a third person to a certain property in order to escape the liability to 
tax on tl'e income of such property in the knowledge that any statement made 
by him could not be used against him as being protected by the provisions of 
secrecy contained in section 54. It is true that, as pointed out in some of the 
replies, it is open to the Income-tax Officer to summon such third person and 
enquire whether the property alleged by the assessee to belong to such third 
person does in fact belong to him. But even so, it is not open to the Income- 
tax Officer to furnish to such third person a copy of the statement made by 
the assessee or even tell him that such statement has been made. Unless such 
third person is in possession of the statement* made by the assessee, he cannot 
use it to support his title to the property, and the Income-tax Officer himself 
will be precluded from producing that statement under the existing provisions 
ot section 54 of the Income-tax Act. If, however, there is such a provision in 
the law, as suggested in clause (4) of the Question, it would, in our opinion, 
act as a deterrent to any person falsely setting up u title in another person 
merely for the purpose of evading liability to tax on the income of such property. 
The Legislature has thought- it fit to exempt from the operation of section 54 
statements of this type so far as the Income-tax Investigation Commission is 
concerned, and, for the very reasons which appealed to the Legislature then, 
we think that it w’ould, the whole, make for a more efficient administration 
I of the Act if such a provision was incorporaied as a y)art of the Income-tax 
Act. 


247. Ill Question No. 47, we enquired whether it would not be desirable to 
give wide publicity to cases in which the assessees are found to have mode 
gross under-statements of their income, and to cases w’here persons have been 
convicted of income-tax offences of a serious nature. Here, again, a large 
majority of the replies were against Ihe proposals made in the Question. Some 
of the replies, which were opposed to the proposal, stated that such a course 
w’ould have no effect as a deterrent, especially in the present state of public 
apathy in which the immorality of tax dodgers does not seem to weigh too 
heavily on anybody’s conscience. Others stressed the argument that such 
action would be regarded as vindictive by the public and evoke no sympathy 
from them. They stated that the Department is already very unpopular and 
the proposals of this kind would add to its unpopularity. Others objected to it 
on the ground that publicity of the kind contemplated was likely to affect the 
credit of the persons concerned. Some others stated that publicity was already 
given by the Press to the proceedings in Court when any one was convicted of 
an income-tax offence. There were, however, some. Associations and persons 
(these were in a minority) wffio stated that publicity of the kind contemplated 
would serve as a deterrent. It has been suggested that if the" returns them- 
selves fire published, businessmen might be afraid of their false statements 
being found out by their fellow businessmen who must know in a general way 
of the incomq^or profits each of them has been making. Tliis seems to be of 
doubtful expediency. This step will be of no use in the case of large incomes 
where differqpces cannot be easily detected. The position may be different 
wdiere a man pretends he has made only losses in a particular year concealing 
his pwfits. ^ In U.S.A. attempts were made by legislation to publish the names 
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ot J’ederal inconue-tax payers in the hope that open announcements of taxable 
income, ci of tax payments, would lead to discovery of evasion. The attempts 
had to be given up as there was a public outcry and no beneficial effect resulted 
(Schultz, American Public Finance, 3rd Edition, page 464). On the whole, 
we think that the proposal contained in clause (1) of the Question, namely, 
of giving wide publicity to persons who are found to have made gross under- 
stMteinent of their income may be dropped. What is v gross under-statement 
he a matter of opinion, and power of the kind contemplated may possibly 
])e us(‘d — in some cases unjustifiably — to the detriment of the credit of the 
p('ison concerned. 


248. With regard to the publication of cases in which persons have been 
convicted of serious income-tax offences, we think that there is much to he said 
in favour of the proposal. Proceedings in criminal courts are public, and in 
gross cases they do attract public attention. The proposal, therefore, contained 
in clause (2) of the Question is not a novel one; and there is a certain advantage 
ill public exposure of persons who arc guilty of deliberately cheating the revenue. 
We would here quote from a reply that was received from p. well-known Chamber 
of Commerce. They say: “The penalties and public (3xposure which should 
l)'^ applied to those who deliberately cheat should be of the utmost severity. 
Out result of this would be that merit would attach lo those who pay their 
just dues. As things are at present, there is no question but that those who 
are known to be the biggest deliberate taxation cheaters are received in all 
ranks of society in the country and by virtue of their very success in cheating 
are surrounded with an aura of ability and shrewdness, instead of being ostra- 
cised and stamped with obloquy. There can be no public conscience in the 
matter of taxation as long as these conditions obtain". 

249. Wo would point out that this question was considered by the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (Todhunter Committee). They recognised that 
since 1022 the maintenance of secrecy in income-tax proceedings was “an 
imiiortanl factor in the development of an efficient administration of the 
ijicome-tax in India", But they were prepared to depart from the practice 
without infringing the principle of secrecy, by recommending that in the 
annual reports a list of persons penalised for income-tax offences may be pub- 
lished as is the practice in Australia. They thought this might operate as a 
deterrent to the commission of such offences (paragraph 250). 

250. Tn U.S.A. also evasions discovered by a “flying squad” check are 

punished by maxiirium penalty and full publicity is .given to their discovery and 
punishment. “Thus to be made an example before his neighbours may seem 
disproportionate punishment for the evader caught by this jirocedure where 
others escape examination and detection. But the tax evader has only his 
sharp practices to thank and the publicity given to his cast is salutary warning 
to prospective evaders” (Schultz — American Public Finance — 3rd Edition, 
page 329). , 


X.— Oancellation of Assessments, Revision and Review 

251. Several of the replies received by us stressed the desirability of Income- 
tax Officers making a freer use of their powers under section 27 of the Act to 
cancel assessments already made where the conditions Ifequired under that 
section were satisfied. It is true that an application under section 2%^ to the 
Income-tax Officer to exercise his powers under that section and an appeal 
against the assessment itself are two concurrent remedies open to the assessee; 
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but tluH position is not peculiai* to incoirie-tux procedure. Even in Civil i'ourts 
two such concurrent remedies are available where a judgment debtor can make*^ 
-an application to the Court to set aside an ex parte decree and at same time 
can file an appeal in the higher Court against that decree. If the application 
for setting aside the ex parte decree succeeds, the appeal automatically falU 
throug^h ; if it does not s^icceed, the matter can be decided in appeal. Similarly, 
if the application under section 27 of the Act succe(*ds, the assesseo need not 
pursue his api^eal against the assessment before the Appellate Assistant Com- 
missioner. We do not think, therefore, that there is any point in the submis- 
sion made iji some of the replies that these two con^-urrent remedies may 
lead to a conflict. Normally, an application under section 27 would be decide 1 
long before the appeal comes on for hearing before the Appellate Assistant 
! ominissioner. We, therefore, recommend*. that a freer nst be made, especially 
in cases decided under the proviso to section 13, or tinder section 23(4) of the 
power under section 27, particularly where the Income-tax Officer is saitisfied 
".hat the true accounts of the assessee are forthcoming at that stage. 

252. We should like to point out that the powers of revision under section 
38 A can he invoked only when an application is made for revision wdthin one 
year of the date of assessment. We are aw^are of cases where the Department 
has recognised that tlie assessments made during the previous years were 
incorrect, has promised to give relief io file assessee in resjiect of future assess- 
ments only but has refused to revise earlier assessment, because the application 
for revision w^as iiiade more than a year after the date of the order. The 
provisions of section 85 cannot be invoked in such cases htcanst the mistake 
which resulted in the wrong assessment may not be apparent from the record; 
but where it has been established to the satisfaction of the Df parf nu nt that 
earlier assessments were made owhng to a bona fide mistake of the Department 
or the assesstc, we see no reason why an order in revision should not be per- 
‘iiitted to he ])assed merely because more than a year lias elapstMl after the 
j^assing of the order which is recognised to he wrong. Section 35 allows a poriO(] 
ef 4 yea.**s within \vhich an order can be made for rectineatir)n of tin* assess- 
ment. Section 84 permit r tbe DepnrtUHini to reopen a rompleti'd asse>.sment 
within 4 or in souip cases S years after tlie (dose f;f tlie rrd< vant as'o ssmemt y(*ar. 
We, ih(Tefore, rf‘^*omm(ind that under section 88A, it .sliould at least hi" within 
the power of the r’or'nnissiora r to nlax tlx' timt‘ linnl for jiisi and adenuato 
. m^-e. WV would emphasi^^c that it is wholly unjust foi tlie Depaitnient to 
attempt to keep money w'hieb has been wrongly rec^^vered fAving to a hona 
fide error on the part of the assessee or the Department, and that such attempt 
to resort to technicaliliics must inevitably have reactions in the opposii(3 direc- 
tion as the assessees may also be tempted to play the same game. 

258. A claim has been made that the assessec^’s right to ask for reopening 
-^')f an assessment should be co extensive with that of (jruvf;rnment under section 
34 of the Act. This position is scarcely tenable because ordinarily the assessee 
v/ill be in possession of all information material to the assessment. However, a 
mea.sure of relief against genuine hardsbij) eve^ in this class of ens^s may he 
obtained by resorting to the revisional procedure pniscrihed iiruhT s(‘etion 88.^ 
of th( Act, as we have reconiirumded above that the time limit p>'escrihtd by 
section. 88A should be callable of being redaxed for just and snffiedent cause. Tt 
is, how'evor, conceivable* that justice cannot be done in some cases even in 
exercise of the revisicmal powers under section 33A. We would acc.ordiipgl ." 
sngcrest that a limited powc^r of review^ may be conferred on the Income-tax 
■mthoritiefl similar to thiit possessed by* the Civil f^ourt:; on discjoNfoy of new^ 
material w^ich could not have hern product d with dnc^. diligence during the 
original proceedings. Befercnce in this connection may be made to section 24 
of tbe English Finance Act of 1923 though that section is in terms limited 
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zo assessments under Schedule D. Under that section any assessee, who 

lieges that the assessment was excessive by reason of some error or mistake 
in the return or statement made by him, may, at any time not later than 6 
>ears after the end of the year of assessment, make an application for relief 
to the Commissioners of Inland Eevenue, and the Commissioners are authorised 
K) give by way of repayment such relief in respect of the error or mistake as is 
reasonable and just. 

Y— APPEALS 

(Questions 48 and 49) 

254. In question Np. 48, we enquired whether it would not be necessary 
to provide a right of appeal. 

(1) against an order under section 35 (Rectification) and 

(2) against an order of an Appellate Assistant Commissioner refusing 

to extend the time for filing an appeal or dimissing an appeal as 
not filed within time. 

The icplies that we received were almost unanimously in favour of the 
view that ^here should be a right of appeal in both these cases. One or two 
replies pointed out that tberi* is an appeal against both these orders ev( n under 
the existing law, aiid that it has been so held by the Appellate Tribunal. But 
the matter is said to be pending before the High Court on an appeal against the 
order of tfhe Appellate Tribunal, and we think that the matter should be placed 
beyond doubt by a suitable amendment of the law. It should be made clear 
that an appeal would lie against an order under section 35 both in cases where 
the authority takes action and makes an order of rectification or refuses to take 
action. The appeal against an order under section 35, we think, should be 
limited only to the rectification ordered or to the refusal to make an order of 
rectification. It should not be open to the appellant on such an appeal to re- 
open the merits of the original order except to the extent permitted byi 
section 35. 

255. If was pointed out by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce that there 
was no ap]:)eal provided against an order appointing a person as an agent of a 
non-resident, and they urged that this should be made tfhe subject-matter of a 
separat*‘ appeal instead of’ leaving the question to be agitated in the assessment 
proceedings of the alleged principle. We think that there is a good deal to j 
be said for this view, and recommend that the suggestion made by thej 
(Ihamber of Commerce be accepted. 

250. There was another point raised by the same Chamber and that related 
to orders passed under section 23-A of the Act. Under that section, it is open 
to an Tneonie-tax Officer in certain cases of non-public (‘ompanies to jnake an 
order, with the previous concurrence of the. Inspecting Assistant Commissioner, 
Aat the undistributed portion of the previous year’s assessable income of the 
company, as computed for income-tax purposes and reduced by the amount 
of 7neome-iax and super-tax payable by the company in respect thereof, 
should be deemed to have been distributed as dividend among the 
^ shareholders. Thereupon, the proportionate share of each shareholder 
can be includc^d in the total income of such shareholder for the purpose 
of airiving his total income. Under the third proviso to sub-section (1) of 
section 30, a, shareholder in a company in respect of which an order under 
lection 23-A has been passed by the Income-tax Officer cannot in respect of 
the matters detennined by such order appeal against the assessment of his 
own total income. The only remedy, therefore, for the company or the 
shareholders aggrieved by the order under section*'23-A is to appeal against the 
order itself. There is no doubt that the company can appeal against su?h an 
order. In such a case, the Chamber has desired that it Should be made clear 
that there is no necessity for the individual shareholder to appeal. It appears 
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to us that this position is implicit in the law, as it stands, and if the company 
succeeds, file results flowing from a successful appeal would be applicable in 
respect of all the shareholders. But a somewhat difficult position is likely to 
arise if the company does not wish to appeal and only some of the shareholders 
wish to do so. ^'uch a situation may arise if there is a large number of small 
shareholders and only a few big ones. The section was designed to prevent 
non -public companies from postponing declaration of dividends lest such 
dividends may lead to the imposition of super- tax on the individual incomes 
of the sharenolders. If the dividend is deemed to be declared under the pro- 
visions of section 23- A, shareholders of limited means would stand to benefit 
by such an order inasmuch as rtiey will be entitled to a refund in respect of 
such dividend of the difference between the income-tax deducted at the maxi- 
mum rate and the tax due from them at the rate applicable to their own indi- 
vidual incomes. In such' cases, it may be to the interest of such shareholders 
to acquiesce in the order under section 23-A, while it would be to the interestfl 
of shareholders of substantial means to appeal Eigainst that order lest the divi- 
dend deemed to have been declared should be added to their individual incomes 
wifh the consequent super-tax liability. If the small shareholders are in a 
majority, the company may decide not to appeal to the detriment of the ' 

( interest of the few shareholders of substantial means. We think that in 
principle the right of appeal should be conceded to any shareholder even though 
the company does not choose to appeal; but, in our view, such cases are likely 
to be very few because in most of the private limited companies the shares are 
held by a few persons of substantial means and in most cases where an order is 
passed under section 28-A. There would be an appeal by the company at the 
instance of shareholders, who are persons with big incomes and have a controll- 
ing interest in such companies. 

257. It was further pointed out in one or two replies that there should be 
a provision for an appeal against the recovery of tax under section 23-A (3) (ii). 
Under that sub-section, where the proportionate ^harc of a member of a com- 
pany in the undistributed profits of the company has been included in his 
total income imder the provisions ' of sub-section (1) of that section, the tax 
payable in respect thereof is recoverable from the company, if it cannot be 
recovered from such member. It is difficult to see on what basis such an 
appeal could be founded. The Income-tax Officer proceeds to recover the tax 
from the company itself if it cannot he recovered from such member. Such 
a procedure is possible if the original order under section 23-A (1) remains un- 
assailed. So long as the order sWds, it would be too much to ask the Depart- 
ment to exhaust every possible remeclv against the shareholder before seeking 
to recover the tax from the company. le very basis of the order under section 
23-A is that the undistributed amoun; is still with the company, although 
it is conceivable that in fact the company may not be in possession of sufficient 
assets. It will be difficult to define the extent to which the Department 
should make an attempt to recover the amount from the shareholder ‘ efore it 
can take steps against the company. But as we have pointed out in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, tfhe main body of shareholders in a non-public company are 
persons of substantial means and the cases of non-recovery of tax and the 
consequent resort to section 23-A (3) (ii) would be extremely few. However, 
in theory, the right of the company to appeal against the decision of the Incom^^? 
tax Officer to recover the tax from the company, instead of from the sharehok* •’ 
concerned, may be conceded, although it would be availed of in a very limite l 
class of cases. 


258. In question No. 49, we enquired whether a non-resident assessee, who 
fails to pay the demand, should not be put on condition that he should deposit 
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the i»x before any appeal filed by him against the assessment is heard; alter, 
natively, whether he should not be ashed to give security for payment in the 
event of decision going against him. With the exception of four or five Asso- 
ciations, most of the replies were in favour of tfce proposal, and stated* that either 
of the two alternatives may be adopted. Those who were not in favour of 
the suggestion pointed out that the proposal would have no practical use. 
They pointed out t] \t there was nothing to prevent tEe Department from re- 
covering the tax in spite of Iftie fact that an appeal was filed. They contended 
that if the non-resident had no assets in the Indian Union or had failed to pay 
the demand, he was not likely to make the required deposit or furnish the re- 
quired security before the appeal is heard, and, in any case, it would make no 
difference to him whether his appeal is heard or not. One Association went 
to the length of suggesting that not only should there be no demand for deposit 
or security as contemplated in the question, but even the recovery of the tax 
^ should be stayed unless the Appellate Assistant Commissioner before whom 
the appeal was pending permitted the recovery on the ground that the appeal 
was prima facie frivolous. 

^ 259. In our opinion, the view expressed in the very large majority of the 

replies from persons and Associations whom we consulted should be accepted. 
It is true that there is nothing to prevent the tax being recovered even during 
the pendency of an appeal, but the case that we conternplatf' is where the 
Department hag failed to recover the tax from the non-resident, and the ques- 
tion that we put to the public was whether in such cases deposit or security 
should not be demanded before the appeal was heard. Those who argued 
that the proposal was of no practical value, because a non-resident who had 
failed to pay the tax would not care to make the deposit or give the security 
ignored the consideration that thc^ non-resident had, in fact, chosen to file an 
appeal. If the non-resident is not keen about the appeal, the demand for 
security or a deposit will make no difference to him. On the other hand, if 
he has no stake^^in the appeal itself, then it would not be inequitable to call 
upon him to make the necessary deposit or furnish the necessary security. 

Tt is quite likely that the insistence on security may bring to the notice of tho 
authorities concerned some concealed assets which would not otherevuse have 
been known to the Department. It ig equally pos.uble that even though the 
tax was not recoverable at the beginning, the circumstances of the assossee 
may have so changed by the time the appeal comes on for hearing as to rhake 
the (leinand for a deposit or security not unavailing. In any case, precaution 
of the type suggested would certainly act as a check on frivolous appeals. We 
would, therefore, suggest that before tho appeal of a non-resident who had 
failed to pay the demand is heard, he should either deposit half the amount of 
tlie tax payable or give security for tho full amount. We suggest that a request 
in this behalf should he made before the appellate authority by an Licome-tax 
Officer after he has obtained the previous -^proval of the Inspecting Assistant 
Commissioner. It is conceivable that in ^ me cases the order under appeal 
may primii facie he so unsustainable that it w^ould be an unjustifiable hardship 
upon the non-resident to ask him to furnish the deposit or give the security. 

In order to meet such cases, we would^add a provision that the requirement of 
the deposit or the security may he waived if the appellate authority so orders. 
We may point out in this connection that the proposal made is not novel. 
Under section 213 of the Australian Act, where the Commissioner has reason 
to believe that any person intends to carry on business in Australia ior a limit- 
ed period only, or in cases where the Commissioner for any other reason thinks 
it proper so to do, the Commissioner may require such person to give security 
by bond or deposit or otherwise to the satisfaction of the Commissioner for the 
due return of, and the payment of, income-tax on the income derived by that 
person. The deposit for the payment of income-tax is demanded even before 
the business is started. The proposal we are making is modest in oorfjparison. 
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In the propoeal under consideration, we are recommending that the deposit of one 
half of the tax due, or furnishing of security for the whole amount, may be 
insisted on in the case of a non-resident, only where he has failed to pay the 
tax after assessment and still desires to prosecute his appeal against the 
assessment. 

260. It has been suggested that the provision with regard to the deposit or 
security should not be made applicable to an appeal by an agent who has been 
assesst^ in pursuance of an order under sections 42 and 43. We do not 
consider that any real hardship can arise even in such cases. Under the 
second proviso to section 42 (1), such an agent is entitltd to retain out of any 
nioixey payable by him tu such non-resident person a sum equal to his estimat- 
ed liability. It should, therefore, be possible for the agent to pay the tax or 
to make the necessary deposit. 

Z.— STAY OF RECOVERY PROCEEDINaS 

261. The Income-tax Act makes no provision for stay of recovery proceed- 
ings pending the dension of any appeal filed by an assessoe uiidev the Act. If 
ariv tax, penalty or interest is due in consequence of any order passed under 
or in pursuance of the Act. the Income-tax Officer has, under sf*ctioii 29, to 
serve upon the person liable a notice of demand. Under section 45 of the 
Act, any amount specified as payable under a notice of demand under sub- 
section (3) of section 23- A, or under section 29, or on an order under section 
3J or section 33, has to be paid within the time specified in the older or as laid 
d'jwn in that section. There is no provision for stay of rettoverv proceedings 
except to this extent, r/ 2 ., where an appeal is filed under section 30, the 
Income-tax Officer may, in his discretion, treat the assessee as not being in 
default as long as sucli appeal is undisposed of (see section 45). Fven this 
limited provision does not apply where an appeal under section 33 is pending 
before the Appellate T’'ibuijal, nor when an application for revisioii is made to 
the Commissioner under section 33-A, nor when a reference to the High Court 
is pending under section 66 of the Act. On the contrary, sub-section (7) of 
section 66 lays down th:it notwithstanding that a referenoA^ has been made 
under section 66, the income-tax shall be payable in accordance with the 
assessment made in the case. We can well imagine cases whe^'e for want of 
a jirovision regarding stay, considerable hardship may he caused to an 
assessee. If the appeal is successful and a part or whole of the tax recovered 

to be refunded, the assessee gets no interest on the amount of refund 
though he may have, in tne meanwhile, borrowed money to pay the tax. We 
consider that specific provision should be made in the Act enabling the Appel- 
lant Assistant Commissioner, the Appellate Tribunal, the Commissioner or 
Ibe High Court to stay the recovery of the tax, penalty or interest pending 
the disposal of the appeal, application or reference, as the case may be. We 
realise that care must bp taken to see that the machinery for appeals, appli- 
cation or revision is not utilised merely for the purpose of gaining time. We, 
therefore, recommend that the Appellant Assistant Commissioner, the 
Appellate Tribunal, T’ornmissioner and the High Court should be empowered 
to order stay of the recovery to the extent to which the tax, penally or interest 
is in issue before them if, on a perusal of the order which is the subject-matter 
of appeal, application or reference, they have reason to think that the order is 
centrarv to law or etherwise erroneous and unjust. Applications for stay 
should he required to he filed without unreasonable delay and on such applica- 
lon. notice should be issued to the Income-tax Officer concerned. On hearing 

Tncorrip-tnx OfiRoer, the Appellate Afisistant CommisBioner, the Appellate 
!nhimal..the CommisRioner or the High Court, as the ease may be, may call 
upon the assessee to give security for so much of the amount ns is eoyeVed by 
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the stay order. If ultimately the assessee fails either wholly or partially, he 
should be required to pay interest at S per cent on the amount originally 
stayed but subsequently ordered to be recovered pursuant to the decision in 
Jie appeal, application or reference. 


AA.— APPELLATE PEOOEDTTBE 

[Questions 50 and 32 (Second half)]| 

262. In the course of our discussions with Income-tax Officers at various 

c-^ntres, we found a persistent complaint made that the assessees are unwilling 
to place all their cards before the Income-tax Officer, or to produce all the 
evidence which is in their possession, so as to enable him to arrive at a correct 
estimate of their incomes. It was stated that the assessee takes the chance 
that the estimate made by the Income-tax Officer may be below the real 
income of the assessee; but in the event of its turning out that the estimate 
made- by the Income-tax Officer is excessive, The assessee produces the evi- 
dence in his possession before the appellate authority, and ihus gets the 

assessment reduced. Consequently, it was suggested (and we embodied the 

suggesfion in the first part of Question No. 50) whether it would not be right 

to enaqt in the statute itself that fresh evidence should be admitted in appeal 
oti>y in cases in which the same could not have been produced before the 
Income-tax Officer even with due diligence and attention. We also enquired 
in the second part of that question whether in all appeals against the assess- 
iiienta under the Act the onus should not be specifically laid upon the appeal- 
Jant to show that the Income-tax Officer s assessment order was wrong. 'W'e 
mentioned that this was the rule in England. 

263. The replies that we received on the first part of the question were 
preponderatingly in favour of th4 view that the discretion of the appellate 
HiilhoritieB should in no way be fettered by a specific provision in the statute 
itself that no evidence should be admitted in appeal unless it could not have 
been produced before the Income-tax Officer even with rlue diligence and 
attention.. Our attention was pointedly invited to the fact that the assessees 
were in a large majority of cases comparatively ignorant of the provisions of 
the Income-tax Act, and were not always assisted by Legal or Accountancy 
Advisers. Other replies stressed the point that until the assessment order 
was in his hands, the assessee does not know on which points his contention 
has been rejected, and he has no idea till then as to the points on which the 
Iiicome-tax Officer desired evidence to be adduced. One of che replies went 
the length of saying that unless fresh evidence was allowed to be admitted 
before the Appeilant Assistant Commissioner, the Appellant Assistant Com- 
missioner would merely be an automation for rejecting all appeals. On the 
other hand, some others, especially those who were concerned with the admi- 
nistration of the Act, suggested that no statutory provision nee«l be made as 
the present practice leaves sufficient discretion with the appellate authorities 
to admit fresh evidence, when it is necessary to do so, in tho interest of 
justice, having regard to the conduct of the assessee when the proceedings 
wore pending before the Income-tax Officer. 

264. Eule 29 of the rules framed by the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal 
makes it clear that the parties to the appeal shall not be entitled to produce 
additional evidence, either oral or documentary, before the Tribunal; but if 
th(? Tribunal requires ni»y documents to be produced, or any witness to be 
examined, or any affidavit to be filed, to enable it to pass orders, or for any 
other substantial realise, or if the Income-tax Officer has decided the case 



without giving sufficiout opporiunii^ to the assessee to adduce evidence, 
eitbei on points specified by him^ or not specified by him^ the Tribunal znay 
alh.w such documents to be produced, or any witness to be examined, oz 
affidavit to be filed, or may allow such evidence to be adduced. No complaint 
has been made to us with regard to the working of this rule framed by the 
Appellate Tribunal. The complaint relates mostly to the adducing of fresh 
evidence before the Appellate Assistant Commissioner. 


266 We think tnat there is a good deal to be said for the objecuon that ^ 
asse^ mty not know on what points the Income-tax Officer desired evidence 
to be produLd. until he sees the final order of as^ssment passed by the 
Income-tax Officer. There is no provision m the Act such as jve find m t^ 
Code of Civil Procedure about the points m dispute being reduced io the form 
of issues to which the parties know that, the evidence is requir^ to be direct- 
ed. We have bad it stated on high authority that even though evidence was 
pr^uoed before the Income-tax Officer, there is no mention of it mode 
in the order of the Income-tax Officer or in the order sheet maintained by 
him. The same authority has stated that even the contentions of the parties 
arc not very often sufficiently brought out in the order made by the Income- 
tax Officer. Under the circumstances, it appears to us to be u*^i/aLr to forbid 

( production of evidence at the appeal stage, where the assessee hud no oppor- 
tunity to produce llie necessary evidence, or was not sufficiently informed of 
the points on which evidence was required to be produced. We understand 
that the Appellate Tribunal made a reference to the Central Board of Revenue, 
requesting that instructions be issued to the Income-tax Officers that the 
statements of the assessees, or their authorised representatives, should be 
reduced to writing, and that the Tribunal was informed that iustnictions hod 
been issued in the past, and that the Income-tsix Officers were being reminded 
of those instructions. Inspite of this, it is the experience of the President of 
the Appellate Tribunal that the orders made by the Income-tax Officers do 
not pay sufficient attention to this aspect of the matter. It must, however, 
IJiFremembered that if evidence is admitted freely on appeal, it will merely 
encourage assessees to keep back books from the Income-tax Officer and take 
the chance of under-assessment whereas confirmation of the Income-tax 
Officer's order — unless grossly unreasonable — will indirectly ximpel the pro- 
duction of accounts and other evidence before the Income-tax Officer. We 
think that the ends of justice will be served by a rule to the effect that the 
Appellate Assistant Commissioner should not allow fresh evidence to be 
brought on record in cases where the relevant material was wilfully withheld 
by the assessee before the Income-tax Officer. In deciding whether in any 
particular case the evidence has been so wilfully withheld, the Appellate 
Assistant Commissioner will no doubt give due weight to the consideration 
whether the assessee was given a fair chance to produce the evidence, whether 
he was in a position to knew on what points evidence was required to be led, 
and^ whether with due diligence and attention such evidence could have been 
produced before the Licome-tax Officer, In order to enable the Appellate ^ 

Assistant Commissioner or the Appellate Tribunal to decide whether the 
evidence^ was wilfully witheld, the order sheet should show what opportunity 
was givqn to the assessee to adduce evidence an don what points evidence was 
requir^ to be produced. Notice under section 22 (4) should indicate with 
som(» degree of precision what documents and accounts were requu-ed to be pro- 
duced. It would, perhaps, be better if this point was made clear by a specific 
provision, not necessarily hi the statute itself, but by a statutory rule, L has 
been done by the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal In rule 29 of their rules. 
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266. On the eecond point referred to in Queetion No, 60, the general opinion 

was that the onus of proving that the Income-tax Ofi&cer’s assessment was 
wrong was, even under the present practice, laid upon the appeUant. Some 
of the replies stated that it was not the rule in England that the onus was 
specifically laid upon the appellant. Others made the suggestion that, although 
in a large majority of cases the onus may be laid upon the appellant, still in 
some cases I especially those in which assessments were made under the proviso 
to section 13, the Income-tax OfiScer ought to justify how the assessment made 
was correct. • 

267. As regards the position in England, it has been stated at pag5 382 of 
*^the Tenth Edition of Konstam's Law of Income-tax that it is for the r.ppellant 

to show that the assessment appealed against is excessive. This was pointed 
out by Lord Hanworth in Haythomthwaite vs Kelly (11 T. C. 657) where he 
I observed that the onus of proving the assessment excessive rests heavily on 
’ the shoulders of the tax-payer and not upon the revenue. The reason for this 
was explained by Atkinson J. in Dixon and Gaunt Ltd., and James Hare Ltd. 
V8. Commissioners oj Inland Revenue (26 A.T.C.106) where he said that other- 
wise the tax-payer “would only have to keep no books, no banking account, 
insist upon being paid in Treasury notes and no one living could ever prove 
what his income was or establish any liability to income-tax'*. In certain 
specified cases, however, e.g., in an appeal against a direction, the burden 
shifts to the revenue as wap pointed out by Atkinson J. himself in the case 
referred to above and by the House of Lords in the case of Thomas Fattorini 
and Sons Ltd., vs. the Commissioners ol Inland Revenue (24 T.C.328) which 
was a case falling under section 21 of the Finance Act of 1922 corresponding to 
section 23-A of our Income-tax Act, 1922. The general rule, however, is 
that the burden of proving that the assessment order is wrong is upon the 
appellant. That practice has been adopted in varying degrees even in India. 
But there is some distinction between the position as it obtains in England 
and the position in India, and this point has been stressed in some of the 
replies which we received. It has been argued that the Income-tax Officer 
is not in a position similar to that of the general Commissioners in England. 
He is not an independent officer taking a judicial decision between two con- 
flicting points of view. In India he is both an investigating officer as well as 
an assessing officer m-aking a semi-judicial order. Therefore, the principles 
which obtain in England, or which are followed in the hearing of appeals 
against the orders of Civil Judicial Officers, cannot be invoked with the same 
degree of emphasis in dealing with appeals against the orders of Income-tax 
Officers. 

268. The difficulty arises particularly in dealing with appeals against 
assessments made under the proviso to section 13. Having rejected the 
accounts produced by the assessee, the Income-tax Officer has to make assess- 
ments on such basis and in such manner as he thinks fit. The law does not 
provide that the account books should be maintained in any particular manner, 
and, before making an assessment under the proviso, a case has to be made 
out as to why the Income-tax Officer has resorted to it. Even when a suffi- 
cient case has been made out for rejecting the accounts, the Income-tax 
Officer in making an assessment under the proviso proceeds to make an esti- 
mate "‘on such basis and in such manner as he thinks fit". We have 
suggested elsewhere (see paragraph 215) that the Income-tax Officer should 
give an opportunity to the assessee to adduce any evidence, if be wishes to 
do so, after the officer has decided to proceed under the proviso to section 13 
of the Act. But at the appeal stage, it mav not always be possible for an 
assessee to controvert the various points on which the Income-tax Officer has 



Teiied in making the Ilie usual procedure in making the estimate 

is to compute the percent^^ge of profits made iStoiilar businesses in similar 
localities. The assesses has no means of knowing the percentage of portits 
on the basis of which assessments have been made in other cases - 
Occasionally he comes to know tliat the profits, of some other assessee have* 
been computed ut a lower figure, and then he brings this fact to the notice of the 
Appellate Assistant Commissioner or the Appellate Tribunal. On he other hand, 
in order to support au estimate made by the Income-tax Officer, the Departmental 
Representative has to bring to the notice of the Appellate Tribunal assess- 
ments made in other cases of similar nature. The whole position, therefore, 
resolves itself to this: What should be the approach of the appellate autho- 
rities in such appeals. The point of view of the appellate authorities is that 

they have to see whether the estimates made by the Income-tax Officer, or by 
the Appellate Assistant Commissioner, are reasonable. On the other hand, 
it has been contended on behalf of the Department that the approach on such 
a footing is wholW wTong. The Department argues “that in income-tax 
proceedings there is only one party in possession of the facts and that is the 
assessee. He alone kno\\K what his income is and it should he for him to 
prove it. And, therefore, it is not a question whether the estimate of the 
Income-tax Officer or the Appellate Assistant Commissioner is reasonable, but 
a question w'hether the assessee has ])roved that the assessment is excessive,, 
and by how much. This he should do from his own records and not by 
quoting estimates made in other cases In our view, it should be for the 
appellant to prove, in the first instance, that the order made by the lower 
authorities is incorrect; but if the order is in the very nature of the case 
based upon findings which it would not be possible for an appellant to contro- 
vert out of his own knowledge, then it should be lor the Income-tax Officer 
or the Departmental Representative to satisfy the appellate authorities that 
the order appealed against is reasonable. We cannot accept •the view that 
the appellate authorities must in all cases confirm the order appealed against 
if the appellant is not able to satisfy them that it is wrong. The appellate 
authority itself must be satisfied that the order. of the Income-tax Officer or 
the Appellate Assistant Commissioner is not unreasonable, and even where 
the appellant fails to adduce sufficient reasons against that order, the appellate 
authority cannot divest itself of its responsibility to see that the assessment 
is not unfair. In referring to the question of the onus, we were not thinking 
so much of the abstract d^trine of onus, viz., that the burden should lie on 
the party which w^ould fail if no evidence was produced, as of the principle 
that an order of the Income-tax Officer should pTiTno, facte be jirosiimed to he 
right and that^in this sense the burden should be on the appellant. As we 
have stated before, this presumpllon is, to some extent, weaker than in the 
case of regular judicial pronouncements, where the appellant has to prove that 
the odrer of the lower Court is wrong. Greater latitude may, therefore, be 
allowed in the matter of onus in income-tax proceedings. The lesser the 
evidence in the case, the greater is the reason why it would be hazardous for 
an appellate authority to substitute its own conjectures in place of the esti- 
mate made by the Income-tax Officer, as the latter may be expected to be 
more in toueh with the particular class of cases, the locality where the 
^siness is situated, the profits generally made in that particular business, etc. 

appellate authority must, no doubt, be alive to its responsibility to see 
that the estimate made is not unreasonable; and, where it feels that the 
Income-tax Officer s decision is unreasonable, or, as the Courts say, no 
reasoi^ble man could have arrived at that decision, the burden would naturally 
shift to the Income-tax Officer to satisfy the appellate authority that his esti- 
mate IS reasonable. We think that a convention might be developed that 
the order of the Income-tax Officer or Appellate Assistant Commissioner 
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should not normally be superseded, unless the appellate authority felt that 
the order of the Income-tax Officer or Appellate Assistant Commissioner was 
unreasonable and there was sufficient ground to come to a different conclusion 
not merely because it would itself have come to a different decision if it were 
the first authority deciding the case. 

269. What we have said above covers in a large measure the point raised’ 
in the second part of Question No. 32 in which we enquired what the scope of 
the inquiry should be in an appeal against a best judgment assessment. Prior 
to the amendment of 1939, there was no appeal provided by law against a best 
judgment assessment under section 23 (4). ‘ There was considerable agita- 

tion against this omission in the Indian law, because in England all fssessments 
weiv subject to appeal. The point was considered by the Ayers’ Committee and 
they observed as follows in Chapter XV of their Kepoi*t: — 


‘’Assessments are made under this sub -section if an assessee fails with- 
out reasonable cause to comply with a notice issued by the Income- 
tax Officer calling for evidence or for a return of income. It is 
no doubt true that this result is very often due to deliberate neglect 
by the assessee of his statutory duty, but the argument used by 
some Income-tax Officers that any over-assessment includes a 
penalty for such neglect is obviously bad, since the section re- 
quires the Income-tax Officer to estimate the profits according to 
the best of his judgment. There is no authority deliberately to 
over-assess in these cases, and accidental over-assessment in some 
cases cannot be an equitable measure of the penalty properly 
exigible. An argument in favour of the retention of non- 
appealability of these assessments is that given the right of appeal 
assessces would withhold information from the Income-tax Officer, 
appeal if his estimate of profits were excessive, but take no action 
if his estimate were below the true profits. This was, we imder- 
stand, the principal reason for the change in the law in 1918, 
making those assessments noii-appealable. The inference of 
under-as.sessment, however, may frequently ht drawn if no appeals 
are lodged against a succession of estimated assessments, and 
whatever may he the force of argument for non-appealabilily under 
the present law, we consider that It would lose its validity if 
provision is made for the imposition of penalties of failure to- 
comply with notices and for the extension of the time-limit within 
which additional assessments could be made.” 

It is In ])ursuance of these recommendations that an appeal has now been 
provided and separate provision has been made for the imposition of penalties 
under section 28. W'o are, tlierofore, unable to afjree with the suggestions made 
to us by a few that nssessnients under section 23, sub-section (4), should again 
be made non-appealable. 

270. An appeal in such case nmy cover two points. Firstly, whether the 
conditions requisite for the proper exercise of the power under sedtion 23(4), 
or the discretion under the proviso to section 13, existed in a particular case, 
atid, secondly, if the conditions re(]nisite were present, whether the estimate 
of profits made hv the Income-tax Officer should be .modified in appeal. There 
can be no doubt that the scope of an appeal against a best judgment assess- 
ment must include the consideration of the question as to whether the Income- 
tax Officer was right in proceeding under section 23(4) or under the proviso tO’ 
•section 13. B»it on the second question there has been .^ome divergence of 
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opimon. One point of view is that the Income-tax Officer being in a better 
position to assess profits on an estimated basis, the estimate made by him. 
ehould not lightly be altered, even though the appellate authority felt that it 
would have come to a different conclusion if it had itself to make the estimate. 
The second view is that the appellate authority must come to its owp decision 
as to what the proper estimate of profits is, even if that estimate differa froro 
that of the Income-tax Officer. Those in favour of the first view rely on the 
practice adopted by the appellate Courts in hearing an appeal against the 
verdict of a jury. The appellate Court does not interfere with the verdict of 
the jury even if, as a trial Court, it might have come to a different conclusiori, 
■unless the verdict of the jury is perverse. It is also argued that if the appellate 
authority interfered with the estimate made by the Income-tax Officer, ther^i 
will be no inducement for an assessee to place all his cards before the Income- 
tax Officer. He may withhold all the evidence when the matter is before 
the Income-ta: Officer, take his chance that the estimated assessment will be 
lower than what is should be, and if the assessment happens to be higher, then 
place all the materials before the appellate authority. We consider that the 
proper course to be adopted is one which steers edear of both the extremes. As 
we have stated in paragrapli 2t>5 if the assessee had an opportunity and was 
in a position to prcxluce relevant evidence but had wilfully withheld it from the 
Income-tax Officer, lie should not, in onr opinion, be allowed to lead such 
evidence for the first time before the appellate authority. If even with these 
precautions fresh material is admitted, the appellate authority should give due 
weight to it and the estimate made by the Income-tax Officer may be set 
fiside if it is found to depart inaterialiv from the estimate mad by the appellate 
authority after such consideration. 

271. A complaint was made to us (and we found that there was some jiisti- 
fication for it after some of the appellate orders were perused by us) that 
appellate authorities soinetim(‘s accept {lactie.ally all tlie arguments advanced 
ty the Income-tax Officer in making a best judgment assessment, but make a 
variation in the percentage of -profits estimated by the Income tax Officer 
“in all the circumstances of the case“. This method of dealing with orders 
of the subordinate authorities has little to commend it and is calculated to add 
to the difficulties of the assessing officers while encouraging assessees to gamble 
on the chance of a reduction by the appellate authorities. If, on the other 
hand, assessments are not reduced in appeal in the above manner, the assessee 
will not take the risk again of suppressing his accounts in the next year. It is 
true that the appellate authorities sometimes discover that the same Income- 
tax Officer has accepted a lower rate of profits in one case and a higher rate of 
profits in another, although both the businesses were conducted in the same 
locality and almost under the same circumstances. This kind of assessment 
has, of course, to be avoided, and gross instances of this kind should be brought 
to the notice of the Inspecting Assistant CoinmissionerB by the appellate autho- 
rity concerned. But save in such circumstances, the appellate authority should 
not interfere with the estimates made by the subordinate authorities if they are 
not wide of the mark. Ordinarily, the Income-tax Officer is in a better position 
to make an estimate as he is an officer on the spot and has more knowledge 
of local conditions. It is difficult to say in such cases that the estimate of the 
appellate authority is likely to be more accurate than that of the Incume-tax 
Officer. 


BB.— BEFUNDS 

(Questions 51 and 55) 

272. In the course of our enquiries, we heard persistent complaints about the 
•enormous delays that occur in dealing with claims for refunds. We, therefore, 
invited suggestions ^Question No. 55 ) as to the remedies which may usefully 
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be adopted to redress this grievance. We also took the opportunity thus pre- 
sented to enquire whether section 48 of the Act which deals with refunds 
receives undidy narrow interpretation at the hands of the Department, and, 
if BO, how this could be set right by an amendment of the Act. 

273. Most of the replies we received stated that the existence of the delays 
was due to the fact that the Income-tax Officers though that the making of a 
refund was an unimportant part of their duties, their main work being the 
making of assessments and the collection of revenue. Some replies went so 
far as to say that this kind of feeling was fostered by the superior officers taking 
no notice whatever of the delays in making refunds. Most of the replies 
suggested that the staff dealing with refunds should be augmented, and that in 
some cases independent ‘'Eefund Circles'' should be started. They insisted on 
a close watch being kept on the progress of the disposal of refund applications. 
Many were in favour of the view that if applications were not disposetT of 
within a reasonable time, Government should be required to pay interest at 
6 per cent, on the amount of refund after the expiry of that period. xVs regards 
the interpretation of section 48, there were some complaints, and these related 
only to the meaning ascribed to the words '"final and conclusive" in sub-section 
(4) of section 48 of the Act. 

274. We may observe that this grievance of delays in dealing with refund 
applications is neither new nor peculiar to India. The Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Income-tax drew attention to such delays in the United 
Kingdom as far back as 1905 (see paiagraph 114 of their Report). The Royal 
Commission on Income-tax (1920) also stated in paragraph 613 of tiieir Report 
that their attention had been directed by several witnesses to the objectionable 
effect of the system of taxation at source under which assessees experienced 
B good deal of delay in obtaining repayment of money ‘which properly belonged 
to them. In India, the Ayers' Committee referred to a number of represen- 
tations they had received concerning the delay in dealing with refund claims. 
They thought that although in some measure the delay was due to the neces- 
sity of awaiting advice from Circles dealing with companies as to the percentage 
of profits which has borne tax each year, the general attitude of the officers of 
the Department regarding refund claims left much to be desired. They found 
that many Income-tax Officers regarded refunds as the last thing which needed 
attention, in spite of the instructions contained in the Income-tax Manual 
enjoying a more sympathetic treatment in the matter of refunds. They re- 
commended that Inspecting Officers should make it a part of their duty to call 
for periodical reports of progress, and to. see that the general progress made 
throughout the year was satisfactory and that no case wm delayed without 
adequate reason. 

275. The main reason why claims for refund arise is the system of deduction 
at source or taxation at source when the deduction or taxation is made at 
the maximum rate. The hardship resulting from this deduction to peisous 
who are exempt or entitled to considerable relief is clearly a serious one especial- 
ly where dividends or interest on securities are their main source of income, 
unless adequate and prompt measures are taken to deal with all claims for 
refund. Where the adjustment in favour of the assessee can be made by a 
deduction from a direct assessment upon him in respect of some other source 
of income, the Income-tax Officer quite properly adjusts matters in this way: 
but there are many cases where this is not possible and where the only remedy 
the tax-payer has is to lodge a claim for refimd. 

276. In cases falling under section 48(1), an application has to be mode 
as prescribed by Rules 36 to 40. But where a refund becomes due as a result 
of the order of the Appellate Assistant Commissioner or the Appellate Tribunal, 
the appellate authority has to make a direction for the refund of the excess 
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amount or the amount wrongly paid [see section 48(2) of the Act]’. Section 88 
provides for the Connnissionei* making in revision “such orders as lie deems 
fit”, which presumably include an order for the refund of any excess tax already 
paid, should the order in revisipn entail the payment of such amount. Sub- 
section (3) of section 35 makes- specific provision directing payment of refund 
which may be due if the rectification contemplated by that section has the 
effect of reducing the assessment. Similarly, under sub-section (7) of section 
66 if the amount of assessment is reduced as a result of the reference to the 
High Court, the amount of excess tax paid has to be refunded- In all these 
cases no separate application is necessary for pavment of refund; bujt the 
complaints made to us have refcreiu‘e to all kinds of refunds due to an assessee, 
whether an application for such refunds is required by-law or not. 

277. There are some obvious difiiculties w'hich make it well nigh impossible 
to tlispose of all refund applications quickly. For example, an applicxitioii for 
the refund of tax 'deducted at source in the case of interest on Securities, or 
deemed to have been paid on behalf of the assessee under section 18, cannot 
be disposed of until the assessment itseif is complete and the real tax liability 
of the individual concerned asceriained. This consideration militates against 
the suggestion made in some of the re])]ies that the refunding officers should be 
different from the assessing officers. The assessment of the individual • himself 
may depend on the completion of other assessments, such as that of a registered 
firm or even of unregistered firm and the eligibility for refund cannot be deter- 
mined until those assessments are complete. The reasons given in the 1936 
Ileport of the Ayers’ Committee for delay in making hrefmids, viz.y delay lu 
assessment of companie.s, to ascertain what percentage of the profits included 
iu the dividend to the shareholders has borne the tax, no longer hold good to 
anything like the same extent. Under Buie 14 of the Buies under the Act, 
a company paying the dividend has to certify that the income-tax on the entirety/ 
such part as is liable to be charged to income-tax, of the profits and gains 
of the company of which thi‘ dividend forms a part has been or will be duly 
j)aic! by the company to the Government of India. At the time when the 1936 
Committee made their report, companies holding tax-free securities could not 
say what percentage of the profits \sas in the form of interest on tax-free securi- 
ties until the assessment was complete. At present there are no tax-free 
securities to speak of. It is possible to give without delay the information with 
a fair degree of accuracy, and a large number of companies do in fact give that 
information. With this information before them, it should be possible for 
Income-tax Officers to deal expeditiously with applications for refunds from 
holders of a few shares (who form the bulk of the applicants or refunds). Such 
person^ have either no taxable income or their total income suffers tax at a 
much lower rate than the maximum at which the tax has been deducted 
or paid at source. We realise that some difficulty may arise in the case of 
companies part of whose income is agricultural, but in the case of tea coui- 
f>anie.s at least it haa been laid down that 60 per cent, of the income is to be 
legarded as agricultural. 

278. We think, therefore, that it should be possible to expedite tlie work 
of refund with some planning ami proper supervision. Where the staff is 
inadequate, it should 'be brought to the proper strength roquinal for quick 
disposal. All applications for refund should not be huddled up together and 
filed in chronological sequence to be taken up only when an occaiion arises 
to deal with them. Attempt should be made to separate those which can be 
disposed of quickly froi^ those which have necessarily to wait. As soon as a 
refund application with the necessary vouchers is received, it should be checked 
to see whether the vouchers relate to the same year, whether che ownership 
certificates have been properly signed, etc. If any defect is noticed, it should 
be asked to be set right immediately. We understand that such defects are 
discovered only when the applications are taken up for disposal and further 
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time spent in correspondence to get them set right. Applications which are 
found to be prima facie valid and supported by proper vouchers, should be divided 
into two batches — 

(1) Those which could be disposed of easily, e.g.^ where exemption certi- 

ficate requires slight alteration owing to a change in the nature 
of holding, those in which the vouchers are few in nuniber, those 
in which refund arises m coiinecftion with tax deducted at source, 
etc. ; 

(2) Those which require some examination, e.g.y where persons asking 

for refund have small iJicome from other sources or where the 
number of vouchers is large, etc. 

There is no reiason why applications falling under class (1) should not be dis- 
poser! of within a week or two. In this connection we would invite attention 
to paragrapij 125 of the report of the Departmental Committee on Income-tax 
in the United Kingdom of 1905. They say: “The number of stages through 
wliicli each claim passes should be minimised as far as possible, and the claims 
should be classified on receipt so that the simpler cases could be dealt with by 
Jess experienced members of the staff and he disposed of promptly, while the 
more complicated cases undergo more careful scrutiny. Fniilier, we think that, 
without any serious risk to the revenue, claims, though not complete as regards 
vouchers, etc., might be allowed provisionally and the amount paid, essenciall}^ 
during the months of March to June inclusive, the examination of the claims 
being left to be taken up and completed as soon as practicable after the period 
of pressure is ove^. A printed noticjo should be sent with the moneyordor 
issiied in payment of the claim, explaining that early repayment is made pro- 
visionally in the interest of the claimants themselves and must be subject to any 
leadjustment that may be found necessary on a full exaihination of the claims. 
Sn(*h a provisional acceptance of the claim and repayment might certainly be 
made in the case of those who claim year after year and whose claim it cannot 
be necessary to subject to such minute investigation as may be necessary on the 
first occasion”. The (V-utral Board of Revenue might well consider it some 
system on these lines might not be adopted with profit in this country also in 
dealing with applications for refunds. 

279. It should he iin 2 :)res.sed on Income-tax Officers that the disposal of 
refund applications is as imj)ortant a part of their duty as that of making 
assessments and any dereliction of this duty on their part would be taken 
serious nolice of. A careTul watch should he kept over the disposal of such 
refund applications. We understand that even now some returns are called 
for as }egards such applications, es])t'.cially with regard to those which have 
keen ])ending for more than 3 montlis. But as Inspecting Assistant Commis- 
sioners also do not seem to attach much importance to this part of the work 
of Income-tax Officers, the arrears go on mounting much to the inconvenience 
of small assessees or persons having non-taxable income. We are, therefore, 
in favour of the suggestions that after the ex])irv of six months from the date 
of the receipt of the refund application after the expiry of six 
months from the applicants should be entitled to interest at 2 per 
cent, on the sum found due to thein unless the ^applicant himself is mainly 
responsible for delay, in the disposal of the application. We consider that 
a period of six months should normallv be sufficient for the disj^osal of the 
generality of refund application. It may be argued that in some cases the 
delay may be the result of pendency of other matters, for example, assessment 
of firms, etc., and that therefore Government should not be held responsible 
for the delay in making refunds. Bven assuming that there is some justification 
for argument on these lines, there still remains the fact that the Government 
has had the use of the additional amounts all the time, and there is no reason 
why, at least on that account, Government should not pay interest at a small 
rate on the amounts which subsequent invesf igation shows were really not due 
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from the assessees. If thig lino of reasoning were carried to its logical conclu- 
sion » it would follow that the interest sh6uld be payable from the date on which 
the excess amount was deducted at source. But we do not intend to go so far, 
and have, therefore, recommend that interest should begin to run after the 
expiry of six months from the date of the receipt of the application for refund. 
This liability to pay interest may also act as a wholesome check on the apathy 
at present displayed by the officers of the Department m disposing of refund 
applications. 

280. In respect of refunds arising as a result of orders of appellate autho- 
iifcies under section 48(2), or of orders in revision made by Commissioners under 
section S3X, or of orders in rectification made under section 35, there is practi- 
cally iio justification for any relay in making the refunds. In these cases, we 
suggest that the liability to pay interest should arise 3 months after the expiry 
of the order which necessitates refund. There is nothing novel in this sugges- 
tion that interest should be payable on the amounts of refunds due to assessees 
or other claimants. Under sub-section (7) of section 66, where, as a result 
of the order of the High Court on a reference, the assessment is reduced and 
the amount overpaid has^ to be refunded, the refund has to be made with such 
interest as the Commissioner may allow. 

281. With regard to the second part of the question, the complaints made 

in some of the replies related to the nan'ow interpretation which was placed on 
tJie words “final and conciusive“ in sub-section (4) of section 48. An example 
of how this section and section H3A (corresponding to former sectioif 33) are 
applied, is to be found in the Tribune Trust case — 1944 l.'J.E. 370. In that 
case the Tribune Trust of Lahore was held by the authorities in India not to be 
a Trust wholly for charitable purposes, and was, therefore, taxed on its 
income for the year 1932-33. When the matter was taken up to the Privy 
Council, their Lordships held in 1939 (7 I.T.B. 415) that the income derived 
by the Trust was exempt from tax under section 4(3)(i). Pending the decision 
of the ap])eal by the Privy Council, assessments for the years 1933-34, 1934-35, 
1935-36, 1936-37, 1937-38 and 1938-39 were made. The ssessee submitted 
the returns under protest and paid the tax demands. A r the decision of the 
Privy Council, the assessee applied to the Commissioner under section 33 (corres- 
ponding to present section 33A) of the Act, requesting him to cancel the assess- 
ments and to grant a refund of the tax already paid. The Commissioner 
refused to reopen the assessments on the ground that the assessee did not keep 
the assessments alive by having them included in the reference to the Privy 
Council, and that the assessments had become final and conclusive. It was 
contended on behalf of the Department that so long as the assessments for 
the intervening years stood and were not modified in appeal, they w'^ere “final 
and conclusive” and no order cr)iil(l he made for refunding the lax paid, even 
though on the authority of the Privy Council judgment all the intervening 
assessments were not warranted by law'. On the matter being taken up to the 
Lahore High Court, it was held that all assessments subsequent to the year 
1932-33 were a n unity in view^ of the decision of the Privy Council, and that 
the Commissioner of Income-tax acted improperly in refusing to exercise the 
power vested in him to cancel the assessments and to order refund of the tax 
collected contrary to Law. It is true that the decision of the Lahore High 
Court has been set aside by the Privy Council in G. 1. T., West Punjab vs. 
Tribune Trust, Lahore (P Lj ^ T. B. ?14. Their Lordships held that the 

assessments werev not a r'i. law and that the Commissioner could not 
be said to havft acted ‘imp^ pei , ’ under section 33 in not setting aside the 
subsequent assessments — “in the sense that it was contrary to equity and good 
conscience that money shouid be retained which ought never to have been paid”. 
They did not accept the argument “that the- assessee has a right enforceable 
against the Commissioner to require refund of tax paid by him upon grounds 
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of equity and good oonscience, though the aBseBsments had been made and 
the tax recovered in good faith"'. No doubt, as held by their Lordships the 
assessees had no claim in law for refund of tax which subsequent decision 
of the Privy Council had showed tl:^ Department had no right to recover. 
Because, in their Lordships view, the remedies of the tax-payer were to be 
found within the four corners of the Act, the legal right to refund could not 
be recognised, and this position in law could not be affected by admitting “a 
collateral right — necessarily vague and ill defined — ^founded on principles of 
equity and good "conscience”. But we consider that tliis legal difficulty which 
prevented the Privy Council from ordering refund of the tax (which their 
Lordships appear to have recognised as due to the assessee on principles of 
equity and good conscience) requires to be removed. The Government stand 
on a somewhat different footing from a private litigant. It was not altogether 
fair for Government to attempt to keep the money which according to the Privy 
Council decision was recovered illegally merely on the technical ground that 
no appeal had been filed against the intervening assessments. If Government 
choose to take advantage of such technicalities, they cannot with any justifica- 
tion complain if the assessees follow the lead given by Government. In Courts 
of Civil Judicature it very often happens that pending the decision on a 
particular point in a test case, e.g,, as regards the payment of rent, subsequent 
recovenes ()f rent do take^ place. The final decision of the test case cannot 
affect such subsequent recoveries because they are governed by the principles 
of res. judicata. The position is somewhat different in dealixig with a case like 
the Tribune Trust case. .Here there is strictly nothing like the doctrine of 
res judicata: one of the parties is Government themselves, and it should be no 
part of the duty of the Departmemt to refuse refund of the tax which, according 
10 the final court of appeal, should never have been recovered. Where parties 
are the same and the point in dis})ute is the same, the later assessments must 
bo treated to hjive been conditional, though they are not formally made the 
subject of pending prcxjeediiigs each year. We recommend that a provision 
should b(^ mud. in the law to give effect to this view. Wc realise, however, 
that in th converse case a corresponding provision should be made in favour 
of Governniv.nt. It may be that the Appellate Tribunal or the High Court has 
decided against Government with regard to the assessment of a particular year 
and during the pendency of an appeal by Government in that matter subsequent 
assessments may have been made by the Income-tax Officer on the basis of the 
judgment still under appeal. So long as the appeal is not decided, tKe Income- 
tax Officer will not be in order in ignoring the judgment appealed against. Nor 
can the assessment be kept pending for more than 4 years, if the final decision 
is delayed beyond that period, because the proviso to section 34 allows .the 
4 years’ period of limitation to be extended only when the reassessment is in 
pursuance of the appellate judgment and not to the assessments for intervening 
years. Wc n'commend that a suitable provision should be made in such cases 
also, viz., when the dispute is the same, relates to the same assessee and the 
final judgment in an earlier assessment proceedings indicates that the subse- 
quent assessments should have been made on a different basis, it should be open 
to the Department to revive the subsequent assessment in the light of the 
final judgment and the time limit imposed by section 33B and Bection 34 
should not be a bar in such cases. 

Wo would like in this connection to give an extract from the 33rd Volume 
of Taxation, p. 289, quoting a comment from the Yorkshire Post under tha 
heading “Human Touch in Tax Collectors”; — 

“This much good has already come out of pay as you earn — ^it has 
convinced many that the income-tax collector is not, after all, 
an ogre seeking to squeeze blood out of a stone, but a helpful 
fellow who wants to be fair. More than this, he can be depended 
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upon to point out errors where' silence might mean a gain for the 
Inland Bevenue. A little instai^ce of this was forthcoming 
recently. A Leeds man in tilling iip In's incoine'-tnx return in- 
advertently placed an item of 13s. in the wrong column and so 
made it read £13 — every penny taxable. The ofhcial dealing with 
the return saw the slip and sent a polite note asking if a mistake 
had been made. Witlt great alacrity,^ the tax -payer made the 
necessary correction. I can go one better than. this. A friericl 
of mine was astounded to receive a cheque from ‘ tlk? Inland 
Bevenue with a letter almost apologetically explaining that he 
had been overcharged in some period far i)ehiiid and here was 
the refund. CTreaicr proof of fairness no nirm could wish for. 

The Inland Bevenue practice of drawing tlie attention of the tax -payer 
to the fact that he may be entitled to some relief he has not 
claimed, or that there is repayment due to liiin, is not, of course, 
an innovation that lias been introduced since pay as you earn. On 
the contrary, ^t has been in operation lor many years. Shortly 
after the last war the Inland Bevenue introduced their system 
of automatic repaymont. Under this .sclicme a tax-payer is 
notified in any case where, on examination of liis animal return 
of total income, it is found that there is repayment due. In 
addition to this, it i.s also tlie Bevenue practice to write to a 
tax-payer wliere, on examination of his return form, it appears 
that he has omitted to claim reliefs whi^di ha\e been claimed 
in previous years and allo\yed. Also in cases where it is discovered 
that a tax-payer has been overcharged for previous years it is 
usual for the Inland Bevenue to point this out. Although there 
are many respects in which Inland Bevenue administration can 
be criticised, there is abundant evidence tluit it is not Boveiiuc 
policy to withhold from tax-payers reliefs or refunds to which, 
in the olficial view, there is clear entitlement. In these circums- 
tances, the Bevenne takes the initiative to see that the ta.v-] layer’s 
liability is correctly adjusted.*’ 

'We would very much wish to see that this kind of helpful and fair attitude 
IS adopted by the Department towards the assessees. It would undoubtedly 
evoke responsive co-operation and friendliness on the part of the assessees. 
The Income-tax Officer instead of being dreaded and shunned ns at prcisent, 
would then come to lie looked upon as a friend and a guide. ]f the Depart- 
ment would wish to see the assessees in India come up to tlie level of the 
assessees in England- in the matter of honesty and straight dealing, the Depart- 
ment and its officers imist also in their turn adopt the lielpfiil, sympathetic 
and just attitude which appears to be such a striking feature of the Income- 
tax Administration in England. 

282. Om attention has been invited to a difficulty aiising out of the wording 
of section 50 in connection with applications for refund of the. tax when a 
.claim arises for a Double Income-tax Belief. Under tliat sectiom a claim to 
any refund sliall not be allowed unless it is made within I years from the last 
day of the financial year commencing next after the expiry of the jirevions 
year in which the income arose on which the tax was recovered. Under sub- 
jection (2) of section 34 an identical period has been fixed for making original 
assessments under section 23. This fixation of the same time limit for filing 
an a[>plication for refund, as that for original assessment, gives rise to some 
difficulty. An assessee cannot ask for a refund unless his liability has been 
fixed by the making of assefisments both in the Indian Union and elsewhere 
including Ibdian States. Nowadays, many assessments i]i India are in arrears 
for over two or three years and it may conceivably happen that assessment 
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ior the “previous year'*, as defined in Clause (11/ of sub-section (2), may be 
made almost at the close of the limitation period, which is also the period for 
tiling application for a refund, arising ^out of the making of such assessment. 
Even if assessment in the Indian Union is made early enough to know what 
the liability under the Indian Income-tax Act is, the assessee would not be 
in a position to ask for a refund unless the foreign assessments are also com- 
pleted within the period of limitation. Time would thus begin to run against 
an assessee even before his claim for a refund has materialised by a part of 
liis income being assessed to Income-tax both in the Indian Union and in a 
foreign country. Government appear to have appreciated this difiiculty in 
their Circular No. 1 of 1947 dated 30th April 1947. They said “that it had 
been brought to the notice of the C.B.R. that as the time limit of 4 years 
under section 34(2) of the Act for completing an assessment is the same as 
that under stetion 50 for making a claim for refund, there was not enough 
time left for filing a claim for double taxation relief in cases where the assess- 
ment is completed by about the close of the limitation period". The Board, 
however, thought that the time limit of 4 years was suificitnt in ordinary cases; 
but, in order to obviate hardship in cases of delayed assessment, the Board 
directed that the Income-tax Officers should, with the previous approval of 
the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner, admit provisional claims made by 
assessees, whose assessments at one or both the places are pending at about 
the close of the financial year in which the time limit for making a regular 
ciaim for relief in respect there of would expire. The provisional claim has to 
be accompanied by a certificate of the Income-tax Officer stating that the 
assessment is pending before him. In our opinion, it is desirable to amend 
the law itself rather than to supply palliatives by means of Departmental 
Circulars, which, in some measure, leave discretion tu the Departmental 
Officers even in cases of recognised hardship. A somewhat analogous difficulty 
arose in connection with the wording of sub-section (2) of section 34. Under 
«ub-section (1) of - that section, the assessment or reassessment proceedings 
had to be commenced within the period of 4 years or 8 years allowed by that 
sub-section and under sub-section (2) they had to be completed also within 
the same period of limitation. In the interim report which W'e made in 
February last, we stated that it would be meaningless to insist that 
a proceeding which could be started towards the end of the fourth 
year should necessarily he completed before the expiry of that year. On our 
recommendation, the legislature added a proviso to sub-section (3), which took 
the plaee of sub-section (2) as it then stood, that if a notice under sub-section 
(1) was issued within the time therein limited, the reassessment to be made 
in pursuance of such a notice may be made before the expiry of one year from 
the date of the service of the notice, even if such period should exceed the 
period of eight years or four years, as the case may be. Similarly, it would 
be meaningless to insist that an application for a refund should be rriade before 
the expiry of the period of 4 years commencing from the close of the assess- 
mend year when the assessment under section 23 itself is made towards the 
nd of the fourth year. We, therefore, recommend that section 60 may be 
suitably amended so as to provide that an application for Double Income-tax 
Itelief in cases falling under sections 49, 49A and 49D may be made within 
f;ne vear fropi the date of assessment either in India or in a foreign country, 
vvhichever is later, in spite of the fact that the period pre8(?ribed for making 
such claims under section 50 may have expired. 

283. The Income-tax Act contains no provision which would safeguard 
revenue when, as a result of the order of the appellate authority, a refund of 
the tax already collected had to be made. If the Income-tax Officer were to 
carry the matter in appeal to the Appellate Tribunal, under section 33 of the 
Act, or the Commissioner of Tneome-^x were to ask for a reference to the High 
Court under section 66 of the Act, it is not unlikely that the order of the 
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Appellate Assistant Commissioner or the Appellate Tribunal, which made the 
refund payable, may be reversed. Jf the refund had already been made, 
(lOvernment might find it difficult to get back the refunded amount, if by that 
time the assessee should have left the country, or failed in business and was 
therefore, no longer in a position to pay. We accordingly framed Question 
No. 55 and enquired what safeguards could be devised to protect the interests 
of revenue in such cases. We pointed out that the law, as it stood, provided 
for only one possible contihgency of this kind, namely, when Government appeal 
to the Privy Council against -an order of the High Court, in which case under 
the proviso to sub-section (7) of section 66, the High Court can make an 
order authorising the Commissioner to postpone the payment of the refund. 
[Incidentally it seems to us that th’s substantive prov.sion appears at the 
wrong place. It is enacted as a proviso to sub-section (7) of section 66, which 
authorises recovery of the tax in spite of the fact that a reference has been 
made to the High Court, i.c., pending the decision of the High Court on that 
reference. A proviso is normally designed to carve out an exceptioon to the 
substantive provision. In the present case it could have been enacted by 
means of a proviso to section 66, sub^section (7), that in certain circumstances 
the tax may not be recovered pending the decision of ihe High Court on the 
reference. But in point of fact it refers to tefunyl (and not to the recovery 
cf tax) and that, too, under circumstances which follow tho decision of the 
High Court on the reference. It is difficult to see how this could be enacted 
in a proviso to sub-section (7). It seems to us that it should form an indepen- 
dent sub-section.]! 

•Of 

284. The replies that we received were preponderatiugly in favour of the 
view that some steps must be taken to guard the interest of revenue. Most 
of them suggested that no refund should be made until the period for appeal 
against the order of the Appellate Assistant Commissioner or the period for 
asking for a reference against the decision of the Appellate Tribunal expired. 
They further pointed out that if an appeal was filed, or a reference was made, 
the refund should not be made without taking security ^or dut payment of the 
tax if the order necessitating the refund was set aside by the higher tribunals. 
Some suggested that if the refund was withheld pending a decision, of the 
higher authority, and had to be paid eventually, the assessee should he 
entitled to get interest on the amount so withheld from the date when the refund 
became due to the assessee. A small minority were (if the view that refund 
should be made as soon as it was due; that if Government were ultimately 
not able to recover the amount in pursuance of the decision of the higher 
authorities, this was a risk which Government must lake in common with 
other creditors of the assessee . Some, however, agreed that, so far as non- 
r(‘sidents w^ere concerned, security may be taken before the amount was refund- 
ed to the assessee. 

285. We share the view of the large majority who replied to our question- 
naire that some steps must be taken to protect the interest of revenue. The 
argument that, if refund was to be withheld pending an appeal or reference 
by the Department, the tax should also not be collected from the assessefi 
p^ding appeal by him is obviously fallacious. The tax refunded may not be 
subsequently recoverable owing to a change in the whereabouts or the financial 
position of the assessee. There can be no such fear on the part of the assessee 
that he may not be able to get a refund of his tax from Government if the 
assessment is modified or set aside in appeal or on reference. It is for this 
reason that under the Act the recovery of the tax is never in abeyance 
throughout the first and second appeals, or pending a reference to the High 
Court [section 66(7)]. We have elsewhere suggested (porapaph 261) stay of 
recovery in certain cases pending decision on appeal, revision on reference. 
There is in certain circumstances real danger of the amount refunded becoming 
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subsequently irrecoverable. Special provision appears to have been made 
for appeals pending before the Privy Council probably because it was thought 
that there was likely to be considerable delay in the disposal of such appeals. 
But^the risk involved hr making a refund in other cases is not negligible. In ^ 
our opinion the refund may be withheld until, the period for filing an appeal, 
or for making a reference to the High Court has expired. The question 
of withholding refund or allowing it to be paid after the appeal has been filed 
or reference obtained should, we think, be left to the discretion of the superior 
authortiy, namely, the Appellate Tribunal or the High Court, as the case may 
be. If an appeal is filed, or a reference to the High Court is obtained, the 
Income-tax Officer or the Commissioner, as the case may be, should file a 
separate application stating reasons why it would be inexpedient in the interest 
^of the revenue to allow refund being made under the order complained of. On 
the analogy of the provisions of Order 41 of Rules 5 and 6 of the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code, the Appellate Tribunal or the High Court, as the case may be, 

^ on sufficient cause being shown, should either order stay of the refund or 
permit the refund being made on the assessee furnishing security to the satis- 
faction of the authority making such order for the restitution of the amount so 
refunded. No such order ^hould be made unless the authority, after notice to 
the assessee, is satisfied (1) that substantial loss may result to Government 
unless such an order were rnaed, and (2) that the application has been made 
without unreasonable delay. It should, however, be competent for that autho- 
rity to make such an order ex parte pending the hearing of the application 
We would also provide that if the whole or any part of the refund amount 
withheld has to be ultimately paid to the assessee, the assessee should be 
entitled to interest thereon at 3 per cent, per annum from the date when such 
refund became due to the date of the actual payment. 

00.— Powers of Income-tax Officers 

(Questions 52, 53, 58 & 59) 

286. In the course of our interviews with the officers of the Department, 
it was suggested that the powers that Income-tax Officers at present possess 
are wholly inadequate, and that additional powers should be given to them. 
Indeed the necessity for appointing this Commission arose from the fact that 
Income-tax Officers could not, with the powers they possessed, come to a 
correct estimate of the income of the assessees and there had been tax evasion 
on a most impressiv.e scale. In order that the Commission may have a better 
chance of success, the Income-tax (Investigation Commission) Act had to be 
amended in February this year and again very recently by an Ordinance to 
arju the Commission w’ith the necessary powers. The question naturally arose 
whether some, if not all, of the powers of the Commission should not form 
part of the normal armoury of Income-tax Officers. We accordingly asked 
for the views of the public as regards the proposal that enhanced powers should 
bo given to Income-tax Officers to enable them to gather relevant informa- 
tion, particularly (1) to deal effectively with persons suspected of.*having 
black-market dealings; (2) to enter business premises and inspect the accounts 
kept therein, place identification marks thereon and make copies .therefrom, 
and if the officer has reason to think that they may not be forthcoming when 
»*equired, to impound them; (3) to make a search of places where there are 
reasonable pounds for believing that relevant books and records have been 
kept; and (4) to^ call for relevant information from banks and "other business 
houses. 

• 

287. The replies that we received were g«aerally against the grant of fresh 
powders. Some argued with regard to the first point in Question 52 that it 
was no business of the Income-tax Department to deal with black pnjarkets, 
and that the Police and the C.T.D. may well be left to tackle that problem. 
Others contended that the existing power, if properly used, were adequate 
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for the purpose. Many, however, asserted that the enlarged powers would 
mean «»only additional instruments in the hands of Income-tax OflBoers for 
harassing innocent assessees. Some suggested that the better method would 
be to increase the staff, improve their efficiency and give them adequate 
salary. 

288. With regard to the first objection, wo may say at once that it is 
based on a complete misunderstanding of the proposal contained in clause (i) 
of the question. Most people understood the suggestion as meaning that it 
w’as intended to give powers to Income-tax Officers to stop black-market trans- 
actions. Of course there was no such intention as it was unthinkable that 
the Income-tax Officers should undertake such duties. It is none of the 
business of Income-tax Officers to stop black-market dealings; but, as such 
transactions do exist, the problem was how to bring the money earned as a 
result of such transactions into taxation by enabling the Income-tax Officers 
to gather relevant information for dealing effectively with persons suspected 
of having black-market dealings. Such transactions are never brought into 
books, and it was in order to ascertain whether any practical methods could 
be suggested to achieve this purpose that the question was framed. 

289 With regard to the general objection raised, two questions arise for 
consideration: (1) whether such powers are necessary for Income-tax Officer, 
and (2) if so, whether they should be conferred upon them. 

290 So far as the first question goes, our considered opinion is that such 
powers are essential for Income-tax Officers. Our experience so far in connec- 
tion with the investigation of cases referred to us has been something in the 
nature of an eyeopener, and has not been such as to induce us to believe that 
without such powers it would be possible for Income-tax Officers to ascertain 
the truth with regard to the assessee’s income in certain types of cases. 
During the last 8 or 10 years enormous profits were being made and with 
the high incidence of taxation, particularly at the higher levels, the tempta- 
tion for resorting to dubious means for screening profits was very great. As 
a result methods were evolved for suppressing profits from the notice of 
Income-tax Officers on which it would be imprudent, for obvious reasons, to 
dilate in this report. We echo the observations of jf^he Boyal Commission of 
1920 in paragraph 628 of their report: “It is unnecessary and indeed undesir- 
able to describe in detail the various methods that are adopted by the dis- 
honest tax-payers; to do so would be to place a guide to improper pra^ices 
in the hands of susceptible persons but the evidence as a whole fully eonvintied 
us that there is a serious loss of revenue caused by fraud, negligence and 
ignorance and that th^e is a considerable minority of taxpayers who, tempted 
rnore than ever by a high rate of tax, deliberately seek to cheat their fellowa 
by understating their liability to assessment*'. It is hardly to be expected 
that the temptation felt and the technique developed by the tax dodgers would 
disappear so soon after the end of the war. The temptation ts still there. As- 
we have stated before, the justification for this Commission and the necessity 
for asking the Legislature to confer wide powers upon us are in themselves 
arguments for conferring on Income-tax Officers higher powers than they possess 
at present. If Income-tax Officers had had power to enter business premises, 
to inspect account^ and, if necessary, to impound them and to make a search 
of places where they had grounds for believing that relevant books and records 
had been kept, it might have been comparatively easier to detect the existence 
of account books, both spurious and genuine, in which current accounts were 
being maintained. Normally, assessment is made several months, and some- 
times a year or two, after the end of the accounting year. Bv that time the 
real account books 'are safely put away and the Income-tax Officer has nothing 
in go by except the spurious account books produced by the assesjiee. We 
think, therefore, that suc)i powers are necessary lor Income-tax Officers for 
proper discharge of their diltiei. 
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^1. Haying come to the conclusion iiiat those powers are necessarjr, ,,W 0 
next consider the question whether there is lUEiy rea^n . why they not 

be conferred on Income-tax Officers. Many replies ^hieh opposed the grant 
of these powers were influenced by a mistrust of the officers of the Depart- 
ment. Although we would be slow to deny that therd are some officers who 
may abuse their powers occasionally, we would urge for a more sympathetic 
, understanding of the difficulties of Income-tax Officers. While there are 
undoubtedly a large number of assessees who would co-operate with Income- 
tax Officers ani pay their just dues to the State, there are unfortunately 
others who would strive their utmost to evade or avoid payment to the State 
of the taxes due from them, especially when the tax bears so heavily on 

higher ranges of income. Against such persons the Income-tax Officer has to 

fight a singlehanded battle, combining in himself qualities of a policeman, an 
p accountant, a lawyer and a judge. Moreover, no Government can carry on, if 
it establishes a department for a specific purpose and then mistrusts the 
officers of that department* We do not deny that in some cases powers may 
be abused; but if the ‘necessity for conferring those powers is established, 
i then the possibility of their misuse is no reason for denying those powers. It 

would merely emphasise the necessity of taking care to see that those powers 

are not in fact abused. 

292. We would note in this connection that under the recommendations of 
the Central Pay Commission a very large number of Income-tax Officers would 
be classified in Class T, which is the highest service of an all-India nature. 
The new recruits tq, this service now undergo an intensive course of trainiiig 
before they are actually assigned work as ordinary Income-tax Officers in 
charge of important cases. With the status and efficiency thus secured, we 
hope that there woiikl be very few eases of abuse of these powers. If we 
cainiot trust Class I officers with such powers, then we apprehend a gloomy 
future for the administrative efficiency of this country. We would note in 
this connection that officers with much lower status, educational qualifications 
and training possess such powers in qtjier departments of Government, e.g., 
Customs, Excise, Sales Tax, Rationing, etc. Further, under the new set up 
of things, when almost every assessee would know his rights and would be in 
contact with lawyers and leaders of public opinion, chances of such mi.suse of 
powers by Income-tax Officers would be comparatively small. We hope that 
the mere existence of these powers would be a sufficient deterrent witliout it 
being necessary for the officers to exercise those powers. 

293. But we agree that there should be sufficient precautions taken against 
the powers being abused. We have considered various forms which such 
precautions might take. For instance’ one way is to limit the powers to officers 
of certain seniority or to certain selected officers. Secondly, it might be sug- 
gested that the previous approval of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioners 
f^hould be taken before such powers are exercised by Income-tax Officers. 
Thirdly,’ we might insist on Income-tax Officers making a report to the 
Tn.specting Assistant Commissioner immediately after they have resort-ed to the 
use of those powers. So far as the first alternative is concerned, we do not 
think it practicable. Income-tax Officers have got territorial jurisdictions and 
if only some of those officers are specially empowered, we can never be sure 
that the necessity for the use of those powers will arise only in the jurisdic- 
tion of those officers and not in that of other officers who do not possess such 

I powers. If our suggestion that there may be multiple ^ charges with more than 
■one officer of different grades is accepted, this argument will lose much of its 
force. The second alternative would ordinarily be practicable at places which 
are the headquarters of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner. At such 
places it may be possible for an Income-tax Officer to consult his Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner unless he, happens to be on tour. But if an emergency 
should arise at a place which is not the headquarters of the Inspecting 
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Assistant Commissioner, prior consultation with him would not nlwuv.q b' 
feasible. We, therefore, recommend that whenever possible action under 
clauses (2) and (3) above should be taken with the previous concurrence oi 
the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner. In other circumstances, however, we 
suggest that recourse may be had to the third alternative. As soon as the 
j)owers mentioned in clauses (2) and (3) of our question, viz., to enter business 
remises and to make a search, have been exercised, a report should be made 
) the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner stating the reasons that called 
for the exercise of those powera and the result actually obtained by their use. 
t will be the business of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner to sec that 
he powers are sparingly used and after circumspection. When the powers 
ue misused, it would be within the competence of the Inspecting Assistant 
’ommissioner to guide the Income-tax Officer in the proper exercise of those 
'ovVers and, if necessary, to warn him. 

294. If TncT)me-tax Officers are armed with these powers, they would b^ 
of value in enabling them to deal with black -marketeers. This proposal, coupl- 
ed with the institution of machinery for contemporaneous collection ' of statistic 
cal material and data about the trend of prices, information regarding for- 
tujies made in business, and the power to call for relevant information from 
the Banks and other business houses should, we think, equip the Income-tax 
Officer with sufficient authority and materials to deal adequately with all the 
cases he has to handle. 

295. Any criticism that we are recommending the conferring of far too wide 
powers on Income-tax Officers can, wa think, be best answered in the words 
of the Royal Commission on the Income-tax (1920). In paragraph 642 of their 
report, they say: — 

“It is, we fear, inevitable that suggestions which tend to strengthen 
the Administration will meet with a certa*in amount of opposi- 
tion, some of it genuine, though much of it unworthy and pro- 
ceeding from persons whose sense of citizenship is imperfectly 
dcveloj)ed. But w'c cannot lose sight of the fact that tlie (lov- 
ernment is in effect a partner, so far as appropriation of profit is 
concerned, in every business, to the extent of anything upto 59 
per cent, as regards Income-tax and Super-tax alone; and the 
powers we have suggested for the verification of returns would 
certainly be admitted to be reasonable for any partner in a firm, 
who desired to ensure that a correct appropriation of profits should 
be made to his own persona] account. Moreover, the existence 
of proper pow'ers of investigation and piinishrnent would be so 
deterrent as to render the exercise of those powere unnecessary 
in a great majority of cases.'* 

296 In Question No. 53 of our Questionnairs we enquired whether it would 
-not be desirable to have a provision in the statute itself specifically authorising 
: officers of the Income-tax Department to call upon assessees to submit a total 
.'wealth statement at any time they may consider it necessary, ns we thought 
that such statements would he of use to the Department in assessing the 
correct income of the assessee. 

I 

297. By a total wealth statement, we mean a statement showing all 
.the n.ssets that an assessee owns at a particular i)oint of time, preferably' the 
‘end of his “previous year” along with ihc liabilities incurred in acquiring 
those assets. When tne assessee is a Company or other person tnaintaining^ 
fU'counts on the mercantile system of accounting, its Balance Sheet would re- 
present its total wealth statement, as a Balance Sheet under section 132 of 
the Indian _ Companies Act has to “contain a summary of the property and 
assets and of the capital and liabilities of the Company giving snch particulars 
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as will disclose the general nature of those liabilities and assets and how the 
values of the fixed assets h^ve been arrived at". Such a Balance Sheet has 
been made compulsory in "the case of a certain class of assessees, under Buie 
19 of the Indian Income-tax Buies, which prescribes a form of notice to be 
issued annually to assessees. In part 4 of that notice, under the heading 
"particulars of income from business, professiofi or vocation" it is mentioned 
that ‘‘if the accounts are kept on the merca,|itile accountancy or book profit 
system, a copy of the profit and Loss Account and Balance Sheet must be 

attached to this return " The present’ proposal is only an extension 

of such a provision to assessees other than those covered by that paragraph. 

298. The opinions that we received wnere, as usual, divided, but, on the 
whole, the weight of opinion was in favour of vesting Income-tax Olficers with 
such powers. A fairly large number of replies, including those of important 
Chambers of Commerce, were of the opinion that this power was already 
implicit in the powers which an Income-tax Officer possesses under section 37 
of the Act. A few were of the opinion that the power may be exercised 
subject to the sanction of the Commissioner or only in a few specified cases. 
Those, who were against the proposal, opposed it on the ground that the 
power might be exercised by Income-tax Officer^ indiscriminately to the 
harassment of assessees. Others opposed it for the reason that the Income- 
tax Officer was only concerned wdth the income and not with the wealth of 
the assessce. 

299. In agreement with the majority opinion, we are of the view that it 
would be an advantage to have a specific provision enabling Income-tax Officers 
to call for such total wealth statements whenever they consider it necessary 

to do. We are not impressed with the argument that the Income-tax 
Department is only concerned with the income and r.ot with the total wealth. 
The accession of j^ealth is often the result of the income that a man earns, 
and such accession would, in many cases, be a fair index of the income earned 
by him during preceding years. It is true that, under section 37 of the Act, 
the Income-tax Officer has power to enforce the attendance of any person, to 
examine him on oath and to compel liim to i)roduce c^^rtain documents. It 
is likely that by means of questions and answ'ors it would be possible for an 
Income-tax Officer to ascertain the total wealth of the assessee, but it would 
be a distinct advantage if a specific provision is made enabling the officer to 
call upon tlie assesses himself to furnish a total wealth statement. 

300. There are a large number of cases where tlie increase in the total 
wealth of an assessee can be the only means of checking his income. For 
example, where an assessee keeps no accounts, or where his business accounts 
are not closed, an Income-tax Officer has very little to go by, except making 
a guess as to what the total incoaie of the assessee might be. Jf, on the 
other hand, he* did have before him a statement showing the increase in the 
total w^ealth of the assessee, that might be some indication of his income in 
the preceding years. This kind of check is the only possible means of assessing 
the correct income of persons wdio generally maintain no accounts such as salary 
earners having other sources of iuconie, professional men, etc. ^ It would also 
be of assistance in finding out the income from speculation, commission agen- 
cies, etc. of persons wffio do not deal in stock-in-trade. People, wffio do busi- 
ness in India but who choose to invest their income in foreign countri^^s, would 
also come under a check as to the correct returns of total income, if such 
returns can occasion allv be compared with statements of. their wealth. As 
stated in the Begistered Accountant (February 1948 issue) on this point, "The 
Tax Department wull then have a guide to judge an assessee 's status in life 
and to estimate his means rhiiglily and to check upon his return of income. 
Such a return revised annually would also be an invaluable help to the Tax 
Department wffien Death Duties are introduced". 
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301. We recognise that there is some danger in calling for such total wealth 
statements unless the Income-tax authorities are *1n a position to check their 
correctness. If the statements were not properly scrutinised and subjected to 
necessary checks, they would by the very passage of time obtain a certain 
degree of sanctity. Moreover, obtaining such statements on oath would, as 
a natural consequence, throw some burden upon the Income-tax OflBcer to 
prove their incorrectness, and it could be argued, with a certain degree of 
plausibility, that once a statement on oath has been obtained from an assessee 
as regards his total wealth, such statement should be accepted as prima facie 
correct, unless the Income-tax Officer were in a position to prove it to be 
false. It is conceivable that in a large number of cases it may be beyond 
the power of an Income-tax Officer to do so. 

302. We, therefore, think that calling for such statements should not be 
regarded as a routine process to be gone through every year or in the case of 
every assessee. The power should, in our opinion, be exercised occasionally 
and with discrimination. We suggest that whenever the Income-tax Officer 
considers it necessary to call for such statements, he should record in writing 
his reasons for so doing. If this procedure yvere followed, it would be possible 
for an Inspecting Assistant Commissioner to judge whether the power has 
been judiciously exercised or not. We do not think it should be necessary 
for an Income-tax Officer on each occasion to consult his Inspecting Assistant 
Commissioner before he exercises this power. Even an e^r pent facto check 
wdl, in our opinion, be sufficient and will place an Income-tax Officer on 
his guard against indiscriminate exercise of the power. 

303. If such statements on oath are to be called for, it would be necessary 
to make a specific provision in section 52 of the Act for the prosecution of 
the assessee who makes a statement which is 'false, and which he knows or 
believes to be false, or does not* believe to be true. Section 52, as it stands, 
declares the making of false statements punishable only where the statement 
occurs in the verifications mentioned in certain sections of tlie Act enumerated 
therein. 

804. Althougli a critical examination of the accounts of an assessee is a 
valuable method of making correct assessments, it suffers from the defect that 
the examination can proceed only on such material as the asscissee chooses 
to bring into his accounts. Information to be obtained from banks and other 
J^siness institutions may serve as a valuable check in the examination of 
Wch accounts, but the investigation would be more effective if information 
could also be obtained as regards the private transactions and financial dealings 
of the assessee. We had, therefore, to consider whether some means could 
not be found of facilitating the obtaining of such information. We accordingly 
framed a question (Question No. 58). enquiring whether it would not be desir- 
able for the Income-tax Department to w^ard infofmers for valuable infonna- 
lion given to the Department in respect of tax evasion, and, if so. what 
safeguards could be suggested so that the , system may not be availed of by 
blackmailers. 

305. The general consensus of opinion was against the proposal. If some 
kind of definite inducement in the shape of a reward was placed before persons 
having information about the private dealings of an assessee, it was not im- 
possible that such persons would resort to the practice of blackrnailing the 
assessee and trying to extort monetary consideration for refraining from 
giving the information to the Department. Some replies stated that the 
proposal of giving rewards would result in creating a flock of touts and that 
respectable people who have information to give would not care to give it. 
Other leplies stated that it was far mcro desirable that Government should 
lose some money in the way of taxes than that it should encourage a widespread 
]',ractice of betrayal or blackmail. 



806. We were aware that the proposal was likely to result in the persons 
ccncerncd resorting to blackmail, and that is why. we enquired what safe- 
guards could be suggested against such undesirable consequences of the pro- 
posal. But the? system of giving rewards is not as deserving of condemnation 
iSs has been made out in the replies received by us,. It is by no means a novel 
•suggestion. Section 82 of the Inland Revenue Re'gulations Act of i890 enacts 
that the Commissioners of Inland Revenue may, at their discretion, reward 
any person who informs them of an offence against the Inland Revenue, or 
assists in the recovery of any fine or penalty. The reward is not to exceed 
£50, except with the approval of the Treasury. The reward is entirely in the 
•discretion of the Revenue and an informer is riot entitled to claim a reward, 
nor is it within the power of the Revenue to enter into any agreement for 
the payment of a specific sum in return for the information to be imparted 
to them. In Riach i>. Lord Advocate (18 Tax Cases, p. 18) *it was held that 
^ under the section referred to above the Legislature intended that the Com- 
missioners were to have complete freedom in the matter and were not entitled 
to make any bargaiii with informers. Therefore, anyone who proposes to act 
the part of an informer must take his chance as to what reward, if any, he 
will get (see ‘‘Taxation” Volume 88, p. 271). In paragraph 336 of their 
Report, the Royal Commission on Income-tax recommended in 1920 that the 
limit of £50, which was the highest amount the Board could award to an 
informer without express Treasury sanction, was unnecessary and should be 
withdrawn, and that any anticipated expenditure for the payment of informers 
sliould be included witli otlier costs of administration in the Revenue Esti- 
mates. In the United States of America, any person, not an officer or 
employee of the United States, who furnishes to the Commissioner or any 
Collector original information leading to the recovery from anv other person 
of any penalty under section 3617 of the Internal' Revenue Code, can be 
rewarded and paid by the Commissioner a compensation of one-half of the 
penalty so recovered as detorinined by the Commissioner. This provision 
relates to the payment of reward to informers with respect to illegally produced 
petroleum. In India, it is the practiee oi the Customs Department to reward 
an informer for giving information which leads to the detection of articles 
sought to be smuggled into the country and we are informed that the reward 
is usually a percentage of the duty recovered as a direct consequence of the 
information received. Thus, there are other systems of legislation which give 
statutory^ recognition to the giving of rewards for information having a direct 
bearing on the tax evasion. But we recognise that the system is iikelv to be 
abused and that a general invitation to informers with the inducement of a 
reward may aetually result in more harm than Rood. It also appears from 
the replies that we received that public opinion is against such a proposal and 
we, therefore, make no vecoimnendation in that behalf. 


307. In Question No. 50 we enquired what the appropriate procedure should 
be when an assessment proceeding started before one Income-tax Offeer has 
to he completed before another, either because the case is transferred from 
one Income-tax Officer to aiiother, or because one Income-tax Officer is on 
transfer, retirement, etc., succeeded by another. We desire to know whether 
in such cases the proceedings could be continued from the stage which they 
had already reached, or whether it was necessary or worth while to have a re- 
hearing, either in all cases, or, at any rate, in cases in which the assessee & 
desired. 


308 The views that we received were divided. Some thought that the 
proceedings should be continued from the stage ■‘which they had reached 
iK'fore the first Income-tax Officer: others thought that m all cases there should 
be a hearing de novo. Some others steered a middle course and suggested 
that the rehearing should take place only if the assessee so desired. ^ 

300 The proceedings before an Income-tax Officer are of an informal 
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nature and no detailed record is kept of all that transpires before an Income- 
tax Otiicer. The recoi'd is nothing like so complete as the records of a Civil 
Court. That being so, it may not always be easy for the seeoni Income-tax 
01ii(jer to pioceed from the stage which the proceedings have reached before 
the first Income-tax Officer. Moreover, tlie assessee himself may wish, or 
the second Income-tax Officer may himself think it desirable that the pro- 
ceedings should be heard de novo by him. We think that in the ordinary 
course the proceedings may be continued by the second Income-tax Officer 
from the stage which they have alrciidy reached, but in case the assessee 
so wishes, or the Income-tax Officer himself so desires in order to do full 
justice to the case, the proceedings should be start<j||i de novo in the matter 
of actual recording of the evidenct?. The preliminary steps like the issue 
of notice etc. need not be gone through over again. We, however, desire to 
impress on ihc Central Board of llevenuo that Income-t/ax Officers should 
be directed, as far as possible, to complete the cases on their hands before^ 
reliiKjUibhing cliarge, especially cases where the inquiry has proceeded to 
appreciable extent. This may not always be feasible, for an Income-tax 

OtfiCv'»* very often has several cases on hhs hands, and difficulty may arise parti- 
cularly in Central circles. Hut if the cases cannot be completed before the v 
first Inomc-tax Officer relinquishes charge, they should bo continued in the 
manner suggested above. 

DD. — Inspecting Assistant Oommissioner. 

(Question No. 56) 

310 In the course of our infca-inal discussions with the. representatives of 
the legal profession, llegistered Accountants, et-c., at different provincial 
centred, we heard a complaint voiced with considerable force that Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioners interfere unduly with the work of Income-tax Officer'^ 
in pending cases. We w’ere also told that objection vwis Uiken in some 
cases to the presence of tlie Inspecting Assistant Commissioijj^or during inquiries 
held by an Income-tax Officer on the ground that there was no statutory 
warrant for liis presence. We, therefore, enquired in Question No. 56 whether 
it W'oiild not be advisable to d(‘fine in the statute itself the powers and duties 
of Inspecting Assistant Commissioners and the Director of Inspect ioni in view 
of the i^revailing practice of their inspecting assessment records and advising 
Income-tax Officers in matters connected with current assessments. 

311. Willi a few exceptions (of persons who had retired after service in 
the Department), the general consensus of opinion 'was in support of the 
complaint. It was stated that as u result of the interference of Insjiecting 
Assistant Commissioners in pending cases and tlie obligation that the In- 
come-tax C^fficers naturally felt to carry out any advice given by the Tiisfiect- 
ing Assistant Commissioners, Income-tax Officers Inul lost all initiati’'^(‘ and 
sense of personal responsihi'ity. It was furtlier stated that owing to the 
detailed supervision of Inspecting Assistant CoininissioncTS in pending asses- 
sments. livomc-fax Officers felt bound to consult them at every step and thus 
they merely registered the views of Tns])ecting Assistant Commissioners even 
wdiei’c they did not themselves agree with them. The replies coniplainCf] that 
assesse('s were not avare of the ]»rivate consultations taking place between ^ 
the Income- tax Officer and the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner, and could 
not, therefore, y)lace their point of view before the Inspecting Assistant 
Commissioner and thus satisfy him on any yioint that might go against them. 
For this reason they considered that* Inspecting Assistant Commissioners had ^ 
become extremely iinpopit’ar and suggested that these posts should he abo- 
lished. If, however, the posts were to be retained, thev thcnight that Ins- 
pecting Assistant Commissioners (should merely do administrative and 
inspection work without having any hand in the assessments pending before 
Income-tax Officers. Some thought that Inspecting Assistant Commissioners 
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may give advice where it has been asked for by Income-tax Officers provided 
that such advice was not to be regarded as binding on the officers. Some 
replies suggested that if Income-tax Officers were not, on their own initiative, 
equal to dealing with big cases, such cases might be dealt with by Inspecting 
Assistant (ommissioners themselves. Where advice was sought for from and 
given by Iiispecting Assistant Commissioners, the replies stressed the propriety 
of Inspecting Assistant Commissioners giving a hearing to assessees before 
any such advice was given* Some of the replies drew pointed attention lo 
the indiffijrent attitude adopted by Inspecting Assistant Commissioners when 
' an assessee aj)proaches them with a request to advise the Income-tax Officer 
on aoTue point which the latter proposes to decide against the assessee. They 
complained that although Inspecting Assistant Commissioners give various 
directions to the Income-tax Officers behind the hack of the assessee, the 
Inspecting Assistant Commissioners, when approached by an assessee to give 
a direction in his favour, always put forward the excuse that under the Act 
*'their powers are limited. The gist of most of the replies was that the Income- 
tax Officer should function as an entirely independent quasi-judicial officer 
and that if any decision of the Income-tax Officer should go against the 
Department, it should be within the power of the Inspecting Assistant Com- 
missioner concerned -to appeal against it to the Appellate Assistant Commis- 
sioner. Some of the replies even went so far as to suggest that an Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner should be placed in the position of a Surveyor in 
England and should represent the Departmental point of view before the 
Income-tax Officer. 

312. Prior to 1939. there were Assistant Commissioners who combined in 
themselves both inspecting and appellate duties. This arrangement was ohvi 
ously open to the criticism that the right of appeal was illusory as in many cases 
the assessments themselves were made by the Income-tax Officers in consulta- 
tion with the same Assistant Commissioners before whom the appeal was to 
go. The Ayers’ Committee noticed this defect in the arrangements as they 
stood then, and recommended that there should be bifurcation of the ty^'o duties 
of Assistant (Commissioners and that they should be entrusted to two separate 
sets of officers. They suggested that the AssistJint Commissioners hearing 
appeals (to ho designated as Appellate Assistant (Commissioners) should bo re- 
lieved of administrative functions. In order to secure proper performance of 
supervisory fumetions, they recommended that full-time inspecting officers of 
the Assistant Commissioner’s grade should be appointed with no appellate 
jurisdiction. It was hoped that these inspecting officers would be respoiisible 
to the Commissioner to see that the work in the circles under their cfintrol 
was effectively performed, and that it would be their duty, in addition to making 
thorougli inspection of the circles under their control, to give Income-tax 
Officers advice' and instructions. It was expected that an Income-tax (Officer 
would refer to his inspecting officer any major point of doubt or difficulty before 
completing assessment proceedings. It was hoped that the inspoctirg officer, 
with his wdder experience, would be able to guide the Income-tax Officer as 
to the principles on wliich the c^mputalion of profits should he made in dealing 
with cases presenting unusual features The inspecting officers were also 
expected to deal with such matters as the general organisation of the office, the 
control of the office staff, settlement of refund claiips in reasonable time, and 
the extent to which the convenience of the public was consulted in such matters 
as arrangements for inton^fl^ws, calling for the books of accounts, etc. 

313. The Amendment Act of 1939 implemented this part of the Eeport of 
the Ayers’ Committee. The duties and functions of Assistant f'/ommissionprs 

furcated and wore entrusted to separate sets of officers — one set of 

it Commissioners (designated as Appellate Assistant Commissioners) 
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doing purely appellate duties with no inspecting or supervisory work and , the 
other (styled as Inspecting Assistant Commissioner^) doing only inspection and 
supervisory work with no appellate jurisdiction. The powers and duties of 
Inspecting Assistant Commissioners, however, were not defined with any 
degree of completeness or accuracy. They have statutory powers under cer- 
tain sections, such as section 23A, section 28, section r>2, etc. But apart 
from their statutory duties, the general duties 6f the Inspecting Assistant Com- 
missioners have nowhere been defined. Inspecting Assistant Commissioners 
iollow the orders and directions of the Central Board of ^Revenue as they ere 
bound to do under sub-section (8) of section 5 of the Act. It is this undefined 
nature of their powers and duties that has led to the present complaint. In 
their capacity as advisers and guides of Income-tax Officers, they in fact give 
directions as to what the Income-tax Officer should or should not do even in 
pending cases, though their advice has not been asked for. The Income-tax 
Officer naturally feel? constrained to follow the directions of the Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner irrespective of whether he himself agrees with those 
directions or not. Indeed we are informed that it is the practice prevailing 
all over Ihe country that in all assessments in Central circles and in important 
cases in other circles, draft orders have to be submitted by ^Income-tax Officers 
for the approval of Inspecting Assistant Commissioners, and it is only when 
they are so approved that they can be issued by Income-tax Officers as their 
own orders. Wliere the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner differs from the 
view taken by the Income-tax Officer, the latter has perforce to carrv out the 
amendments suggested by the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner and to issue 
the order as his own order. In such cases it will he idle to pretend that the 
assessing officer is the Income-tax Officer and not the Inspecting Assistant 
Commissioner. 

814. In our opinion there is a good deal to be said in justification of the 

complaint voiced in the majority of the replies, and we think that the pn'sent 

set-up needs alteration. One of the suggestions that was made to us was that, 
as in England, non-c^cial element should be associated in the making of assess- 
ments to replace the advice given by Inspecting Assistant Commissioners. In 
England in a large majority of cases assessments are agreed to between the 
Surveyor representing the department and the assessee and such agreed assess- 
ments merely receive the imprimatur of the Commis.sioners. In the few cases 
where there may be no agreement between the assessee and the Surveyor, the 

matter goes before the General, Additional or Special Commissioners, as the 

case may be, ,Mo.st of the'^c Commissioners are non-official persons of status 
and respectability and command the confidence of the general public. It has, 
therefore, been suggested that such a non-official agency should be set up for 
making assessments and that in the assess-proceedings before such agency the 
Income-tax Officer should represent the Department. We do Jiot consider 
Jthat this suggestion is feasil)le. Although we do not suggest that persons of 
’ respectability, standing and integrity may not be available in this countrv, 
such persona may not be fortheoming in sufficient numbers at every place and 
fhe experience of the Jury svstem in India must make one pause before laying 
the task of making assessments on j' on -official agency. The second suggestion 
which has been made to us is that the officer who makes the assessment should 
jbe a person different from the officer who makes investigation into the ease. 
We do not consider that even this would be practicable as a general rule with- 
out increasing the staff to an enormous extent. Our experience r/f investi- 
gation into the eases that have been referred to ns has made us realise what 
a difficult task is entrusted to an Income-tax Officer, who has to investigate 
into cases and also decide them in a semi judicial capacity. We consider, 
that 6n the whole, the Income-tax Officers have discharged their duties in a 
commendable manner. In the large majority of cases, therefore, assessments 
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^ may oonifinue to be made by the Income-tax Officer ag at present, but we 
think that there should be no interference whatsoever by the Inspecting Assis- 
tant Commissioner in respect of pending assessments. The recent amendment 
made by the insertion of a new section 83B in the Act enabling the Cbmmis- 
sioner to exercise his powers of revision where the interest of Ee venue has 
suffered as a result of the order of the Income-tax Officer, will remove any 
possible objection on the score of Inspecting Assistant Commissioners’ powers 
being withdrawn in respect of pending assessments. There was perhaps some 
need fur such powers formerly as, prior to this amendment, there was no 
remedy for the Eevenue if the Income-tax Officer’s decision went against it. 
No such necessity now exists. Our proposal will make the Income-tax Officer 
self-reliant and instil in him a proper sense of responsibility for all the orders- 
he makes. The lack of guidance frpm Inspecting Assistant Commissioners 
will not be a serious liandicap as most of the big cases are even at present 
handled by senior officers of considerable experience and standing and there is 
not perhaps much to choose between such officers and junior Inspecting Assis*- 
tant Commissioners. If a case is of any special difficulty, it seems to us 
desirable that the whole assessment should be done by the Inspecting Assistant 
Commissioner himself. Under sub-section (6) of section 5 it is open to the 
Commissioner of Income-tax, with the approval of the Central Board of 
Eevenue, to direct, by a special or general order in writing, that the power 
conferred on Incomt-tax Officers shall in respect of any specified case or class 
of cases be exercised by Inspecting Assistant Commissioners. It does not 
appear that the provisions of this sub-section have been taken advantage of 
by the Department. If, as we sug|est, some specially important cases are 
taken up by the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner himself, the experience so 
gained may be some guide in deciding whether this system should be extended. 
Such cases should be investigated by the Incomo-tax Officer but the assess- 
ments should be made by the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner, it being 
provided that from the order of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner appeal 
will lie direct to the Appellate Tribunal. 


;U5. If, however, an Income-tax Officer considers that in a particular case 
he w^ould like to have the advice of his Inspecting Assistant Commissioner, we 
do not wish to deny him the opportunity to consult the Inspecting Assistant 
( oiTi imsiomr. I hit, we think, there Js considerable force in the grievance 
of the lassessees that in, eucli cases they have no knowledge as to the points on 
which the private consultation takes place between the Incomo-ta.\ Officer 
and his Inspecting Assistant Commissioner. We would, therefore, recommend 
that in such cases and in all cases where an Inspecting Assistant Commissioner 
exercises power specilicaily vested in him-by the statute, the Inspecting Assis- 
tant Commissioner should give an opportunity to the assessee to place his 
j'oint of view before him, and after hearing him if he appears the Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner may give such advice to the Income-tay Officer, or 
pass such order, fis he thinks fit. We cannot too strongly disanprove of the 
practice, which seems very much in vogue at present, of the draft orders of 
Inc ome-tax Officers being, in the first instance, submitted to the Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner fe.r approval and then issued by the Income-tax 
Officer as his own orders after carrying out such directions as the Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner may have chosen to give. 


' 316, So far as the Directorate of Inspection is concerned, these officer^ are 
nowhere mentioned in the Act and have no statutory recognition or powers 
as such. They foiTn part of the office of the Central Board of Revomie and 
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exorcise powers of in^peetiou on behalf of the Board. Thejr supervise the 
w(srk of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioners on the technical side — «ee 
tliG inspection repovus of Inspecting Assistant Commissioner on the work of 
the Income-tax Officer and give directions as to how such inspections should 
be made. We have commented elsewhere (par^. 393 et seq.) on tj^ utility of 
maintaining this class of officers, but our remarks with regard to tne inadvis- 
ability of their giving directions to Income-tax Officers in pending cases would 
equally apply to them. 

EE.— Appellate Assistant Commissioners - 

(Question 57) 

317. In the course of our inquiries, we received frequent representations 
that Appellate Assistant Commissioners are not able to bring to bear on the 
appeals heard by them an independent judgment and that their decisions ^ are 
influenced to some extent by a predilection in favour of the revenue. Thjs 
was attributed to the fact that Appellate As-iistant Commissioners are subject 
to the general control of the Central Board of Revenue and that Iheir advance- 
ment in service depends on the good opinions of the Commissioners and of the 
Board. The only avenue for promotion open to them at present i.s to Commis- 
sionerships, appointrrient to which rests entirely on the estimate that the 
Board forms of their capabilities and on the reports made by the Commis- 
sioners. In these circumstances, there was some ground for misgivings that 
Appellate Assistant Commissioners might be anxious to please the executive 
heads of the Department and that their decisions in appeals might, to some 
extent, be influenced by this consideration. We accordingly asked (Question 
No. 57) for the views of the public on a propo{*al that Appellate Assistant Com- 
missioners should be removed from the control of the Central I'-oard of 
Revenue and placed under the control of the Ministry of Law We also 
enquired whether there sliould not be only one appeal on quest' ais of fact, 
VIZ., to Appellate^ Assiinant Commissioners in certain classes of cases, and 
diiecf to the Appellate Tribunal in others. We mentioned that this proposal 
would correspond with the practice in the ordinary civil judicature It 
appeared to us that a provision for two appeals on a question of tact was an 
unnecessary luxury, and we put forward for eons deration a scheme undei- 
viiicli in certain classes of cases there w^ould be a first appeal on questions of 
both fact and law to llie Appellate Assistant Commissioner and a second 
appeal on a question of law only to the Appellate Tribunal, and in other cases 
a first appeal on questions of fact and law direct to the Tribunal and a reference 
on a point of law to the Hi<?h Court. ^ 

318. As regards the first point, opinion wns practically un.Tuiinous that 
Appellate Assistant Commissioners should be removed from the control of 
the Central Board of Re\enue. With regard to the second question, the 
majority of the replies were not in favour of the change suggested, and desired 
that the present practice cf having two appeals both on questions of fact and 
law should continue. 

319. Prior to 1939, there were not, as at present, two sets of Assistant 

Commissioners and a large part of the work of Assistant Coirirnissioners, con- 
sisted of hearing appeals against the decisions of Income-tax Officers. They 
had also to supervise the work of Income-tax Officers. As a result 
of the recommendations of the Ayers Committee, the Appellate and 

.«Jiipervisory' functions were bifurcated and each was entrusted to sepa- 
rate sets of Assistant Commissioners. Although this ste]) was one 

in the right direction and gave a sense of reality to the appeals heard by 
Assistant Commissioners who were expected to be absolutely free to give 
their unfettered decisions, it seems to us that the experiment then begun 
should be carried forward to its logigal conclusion; otherwise iLo scheme 
would only amount to half-hearted attempt to remove the influence of the 
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executive as long as A npellate. Assistant Commissioners continue to be sub- 
ordinate to the ('eritral Board of fieVenue. Although under the proviso to 
eub-section (8) of section 5, no orders, instructions or directions can be given 
so as to interfere with the discretion of Appellate Assistant Commissioners in 
the exercise of their appellate functions, the public will be slow to give them 
credit for independence and impartiality. We have no reason to think that 
Appellate Assistaat Commissioners have not been impartial in the discharge 
of their duties or that the independence of their judgement is vitiated by any 
considerations irrelevant to the decision of the appeal. But on the principle 
that not only should justice be done but that it should appear to be done and 
should inspire confidence in the persons concerned, we think that the present 
pystem requires witernticn. We think that the experiment bogr.n in 1939 
should be carried forward and Appellate Assistant Commissioners should be 
removed from the control of the Commissioners and the Central Board of 
Revenue and placed under the Appellate Tribunal Their leave, transfer 
find posting should be in the hands of the Tribunal. 

320. A suggestion has been made that the experiment requires for its 
logical completion that Appellate Assistant Commissioners should be recruit- 
ed from among the senior Subordinate Judges. While we are desirous of 
encouraging a judicial outlook in Appellate Assistant Commissioners we feel 
that the nature of an Appellate Assistant Commissioner's work require'*, an in- 
tiniate knowledge of income-tax work which one cannot ordinarily expect a 
purely judicial officer to acquire even after a brief period of special training. 
The experiment may, however, be i|ried in a few* instances if Government see 
no other difficulty in the way of doing so. 

321. The proposal ol removing the control of the Central Board of Revenue 
over Appellate Assistant Commissioners makes it necessary to find a 
dit'terent avenue of piomotion for them. We think that thi best course 
Mould be to provide that the normal avenue of promotion for Appellate Assis- 
tant Commissioners should be to the Appellate Tribunal. ihs Act as it 
now stands provides that the Appellate Tribunal must consist of an equal 
number of Judicial IMeinbers and Accountant Members. Sub-sectiun (3) of 
section 5-A requires that the J iidicial Member shall be a person who has exer- 
cised the powers of a District Judge or who possesses such qiioiificalions as 
are normallv required for appointment to the post of a District Judge j and 
tile Accountant Meinb(?r shall be a person wdio has for a period of not less 
than six years practised profession as a Registered Accountant enrolled on 
the Register of Accountaiits maintained by the Central Governrn, nt under 
the Auditors Certificate Rules of 1932. The proviso to the sub-section, how- 
€\ti. enables the Ceutra^ Government to appoint as an Accountant Member 
any person not possiissing the qualifications required by that su’r* section, if it 
is satisfied that he has qualifications and has had adequate expeiiei ce of a 
ch.aracter which leuder him suitable for appointment to the j'ribunal. In 
virtue of this proviso some members of the Department have been appointed 
as Accountant Members of the Tribunal and have held these posts Muth dis- 
tinction. We doubt wlieiher, on the pay at present offered to a Member of 
the Appellate- Tribunal, especially as the appointment is for short terms, 
successful members of tl e legal and accountancy professions M^ouhl come for- 
M^ard to accept these posts, and it would certainly, in our opinion, be inadvis- 
ab'e to recruit* second 3 ate men from the professions to man such posts. If 
men with requisite qualifications and. experience from the legal and aocoun- 
taiicy professions are inst forthcoming in sufficient numbers, it wouhl, in our 
opinion, be advisable to recruit members from the judicial and Income-tax 
Departments. The judicial experience of persons holding substantive posts 
in the Judicial Department would make them well qualified to hold the offices 
of Judicial Members, end we think that experience as an Appellate Assistant 
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CoDimissioner extending ovei a period of several years should enable Appellate 
Assigtant Commissioners i to per^omi satisf aclorily , the duties of 
Accountant Members oi the Tribunal. The question of havinof tecknicaJ 
qualifications in accountancy is not of prime importance in filling these posts, 
buf there must be capacity in Accountant Members to examine the accounts. 
This an Appellate Assistant Commissioner must necessarily possers if he ia 
to perform his duties setisfactorily, and it should enable him to discharge the 
, duties of the Accountant Members of the Tribunal with efficiency. We do* 

[ l it suggest that members of the legal and accountancy professini^ should not 
appriinted to the Tiibunal, but we think that once they are appointed, they 
should be expected 1o hold the post on a permanent basis and should not 
icApect to revert to the profession after the expiry of their period of appoint-Q 
lirent. If, under tiiese circumstances, it is not possible to recruit first rate- 
n:eL from the professions, we would much rather recruit to the Tribunal men* 
who are already in service. We may also y^oint out that we arc recommend- 
ing that in the recruitment of future Income-tax Officers emphasis may be’' 
Ir.ul on their possessing adequate accountancy qualifications, and we think 
that such persons, after experience as Income-tax Officers and Appellate 
Assistant Commissioners, would provide a suitable recruiting ground for pro- 
motions to the Tril)iii3ftl. The appointments should be made bv the Ministry 
of Law on the advice of the President of the Appellate Tribunal. If there 
are not likely to be sufficient places on the Appellate Tribunal to afford reason- 
able prospects of promotion to Appellate Assistant Commissioners we would 
recommend the creation of a few posts in the grade of Appellate Assistant 
Commissioners carrying a salary approximating to that of a Commissioner of 
Income-tax, so that some senior Appellate Assistant Commissioners may be 
appointed to them. 


322. So far as the second point is concerned, in framing the question as we 
did. we were mainly impiessed by the fact that there were two appeals on 
question of fact. Normally, in the civil judicature there is only one appeal 
On a question of fact, and the second appeal lies only on a point of law, and 
we desired to know whether such a procedure could not with advantage be 
adopted in income-oax matters. But the weight of opinion is definitely against 
tJie abolition of the second appeal on questions of fact. We recognise that 
income^ax proceedings ore somewhat different from the proo-.elings before 
le CfViI Courts, In the latter, the Judge is a person who ’s independent of 
parties, whereas in meonic-tax matters, the Income-tax Officer is a rarty, an 
investigator and a judge, all rolled into one. The analogy of Civil Courts 

depressed. The President of the Appellate 
also stated that under the proposal recommending direct .appeal 
^ 1 i in certain classes of cases, the Tribunal would he so flooded 

ihT Sf be necessary to create many more Ber^ches, with 

d<.'nof Members will be necessary for the Tribunal, We 

t'sal ’ wrfirn’v necessary to press at present this part of oiir pro- 

fvmmissiMerf wl ^ Appellate Assistant 

in pZosal the rrZl. independent of the Departmer.t. is sugf^ested 
considerably red iced "" questions of fact would be 


rr. — Appellate Tribunal 


82^. So far as the Tribunal itself is concerned, some difficulties in its work- 
ins have come to our notice. ITndrr the present arrangements, the Tribunal 
functions through its Benches sitting at Calcutta, Madras. Bombay and Allahn- 
had. The decisions of the varieajs Benches are not reported and it is not 
inconeeivable that oii the same point of law or pmeedure two Benches of the 
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TribuHal may t*ke different views, without being aware of the conflict. We, 
♦hereforo, think it desirable that some adequate machinery should be davisefl— 
eftor cousultiitiou with the Tribunal— for the reporting of the decisions of the 
various Ih-nehes and also for conflicts, if any, in the decisions being resolvea 

;i \<\0\ BeiK'h of the Tribuiml. ^ 

l urtlier, any reit*rciice made by the Tribunal to the High Court hets 
to go to the ai^propriate High Court, the precise forum being determined by 
the^piiif'e vvlif^re the original asse^'Snjeijt has been made. It has accordingly 
ha})i)eiH‘(l tliat on thf^ same point being rederred to two^ different High Coprls 
contrail ieo1 ry decisions lj<.ve soinelnnes teen obtained hoi example, the J^ltiui 
and Allahabad High Courts held in Srimaii Lakshmi Daiji V8. Commissioner 
of Jnromr-tax, Bihar and Orinsa (1944 I.T.R. 309) and Mst. Sarju Ba, vs. 
Connnis^wnrr of Jnci'mi fajr (1947 T.T.R. 187) ihui interest on arrears o1 rent 
is iK-t liable to tax as it is “rent or Revenue derived from land*', while the 
Madras High Court and the Calcutta High Court have held iu Feihayerumal 
(Ui^‘ l/(// e.s*. (U^mmisHumer of Imoinc-tax (l.L.R. 1944, Mad. 322) and in lie 
Mumiijer. Uadh,ka M(dian lloij Esiaie (A.i.R. 1041 C’al. 443) that it is taxable 
as it is not siudi rent or rciveniie ' The question has only now been finally 
xiecided by the Privy Council accepting the Madras and Calcutta view in Com- 
'in I. urr of Inrome-tax, IFhnr and Orissa vs. Kamahhya 'Narayan Shiijh, P.C. 
Afip. Xo 20 of 1947 — (1948 M.L.J.R 417). But until the question was settled, 
t]u‘ 'riilninal was bound by l)oth sets of High Court decisions and had noces- 
sarilx to decide the SJune point in tw^o different ways — according as the ease 
ermie from Biliar and Ihjited I’nAdnces or from Madras and Bengal. 
consider tliis ])ositio]i unsatlsfaerory. It w^as suggested at one time that all 
inrome-fax rt‘fer(‘nci*s should be lieard by tlie Federal, Court in order to ensure 
uniffa-iuitv. On fiirtlnr consideration, we understand, the proposal was aban- 
doned because the number of references made to the different High Courts was 
so large that the disposal of them by the Federal Court W'i)uld have entailed 
eiini'inoiis work on that Court and would have occupied a largo part ot its limf*. 
Nr)\\ tiial th<’ Kedi'ral ('ourt lias been invested wdth the powers of the Supreme 
(’oiirt t(' hear ajipeals troni tlu^ dTigh Courts, the proposal that it should iiear 
all ineom(*-tax I'efennu'-es becomes still less feasible. We think, however, that 
werever a conflict exists between the decision of tw^o High Courts it should 
he within the power of the Tribunal to refer the point of law for the opinion 
of the Supreme Court— rwhose decision will, of course, be binding on all the 
Higli ('onrls I’or an analogy, w'e may refer to section 113, Code of Civil 
Pr )('(Mlurf‘ find Ordi r 4(i which empower any Court to state a cMse and refer 
it fnr the o])inion of th(' High Court 

32o. We are further of the opinion tliat the Triinmal should have pow'er^ 
to order costs to be paid in any appeal pending before them. Such a power 
is xfsted in tlu' Hnjh ('(airts under sub-seetion (0) of sectiim t)6, and w’e see 
no rea.^(aj why similar discretion should not h(‘, vested in the Tribimal. Such 
))o\vi‘r would ;iei as a wholesome check agauist frivolous appeals being filed 
bi'fore Iho 'IVihunal W.e furilier think that the Tribunal should also have 
(hseic'tion to order that the whc-le or part of the fees paid by +he appellant 
a,^-ess(‘e undt>r hub sc(*tion (8) of section 38 b(* refundi'd to the appellant depend- 
nig upon degro'* of suecoss which such a])]K^.llant has obtained in his appeal. 

320. As n'gards ilie deposit made by an assc.-^xsee under section 00(1) in 
eonneetii'ii witli his a]q)1i(\ition fi-r reference' to the High Court, it will be 
Jiolicod that the Ac^ eontains no provision antharisir.g the ITigh Courts to direct 
its return (*ven d tlu' assessep succeeds bi his reference, ft is perhaps possible 
to suggest that the provision in sub-section (0) of section 00 in respect of costs 
will inednde a direction for the refund of deposit also. We, however, under- 
stand that the practice in the High (^ourt-s in this matter is not uniform. Tt will 
be anomalous if a successful assessee should be awarded costs on the reference 
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j'jt not a ivfiiiul oL llio cU^posit. W Uollii’r Hr* doposit bt' ivganljd as a check, 
i^ainst frivolous applicaticais or analogous to the Court fee paid on a memo, 
ot appeal, the successful applicant seems jiistly entitled to a refund of the 
deposit. Sub-section (0) of section 66 may, therefore, include a specific provi- 
sion for a directioji for the refund of the deposit or part thereof in appropriate 
cases. 

827 A suggestion has; been made to us that the Aiipellato 'rribunal should, 

-n suitable ea^es, have ])OWer to enlianco tlu* assessment. It iias been held 
that no such po\vi*r exists at jireseiit ii' tlie I'l'ibunal, although an Appellate 
iVssistant C'cnumssionei can enliaiKR’ the assessnu-nt under section 31(8j(a) of 
the Aid. We presume that tlu* Legislai uit* adopted this ('Oiir.^ b. 'cause under 
the Act there is no provisi ai made for an appeal by the Department against an 
income-tax Oiheer's order, \\ hert*as the Commiss.oiu'r can tile an a])pea1 against 
an Appellate Assistant Commissioner’s order [section 38(2)]. Even if no appeal ^ 
is filed, we understand that the practice of the Appellate Tribunal is, that so 
long as the total amoimt ot assessment is not increased, the Departnieiit 
allowed to support the Appellate Assistant Commissioner’s order on grounds or 
in respect of items which have been rlifiallowcd by the Appellate Assistant Con. - 
missioner The only question, therefore, is wlietlier tiie Appellate Tribunal 
should have power to vary in fa\oiu* ot the l-)epartment the order uudei- appea. 
in ri'specf of any item d, sallowed by the AppLulate Assistant Commissioner 
t \('n d llie l-){*partnR‘nt has not (diost'ii to appeal against the Appellate Assistant 
Commissioner's order. W'e do nut think it necessary to give siudi a wide 
power. It is, however, conceivabl * tliat Covernment may not clioosi' to appeal 
against some pori.on of the Appeilale As^istanl (’ommis.sioner’s;' order so long 
as the assessee was pivpared to acquiosei m tlu* order as a whole On tho 
analogy of the provisions of the Civil I'roced ure (-ode relating to the tiling of 
' uu'inoraridum oi e/lqe'etions b^ a res])ondeni., we suggest that siK*h cases may 
lie met by euabbiig Oovei-nuient to 'i!e .i memoraiifjnm of objci'tions against so 
j'meb of liie order :is is aQ.iiUst ( b'veriinjeiu pnwuk'd ii. is filed within .‘*0 rlavs 
of the ser\ ice u])oi! rliem of llie notire, vh 'I 1o in l»u1e 26 of tlu' .Ai^peliato 
Tvibunal Enh'S. of tin* appeal liaxme been tiled i)v ilie as-,essec 

828. Snb-soi iioii (1- of seeti..n I't) lays d 'wn that, the Appellate Tribunal, 
shall on an applicatii ii being neeb* to retcr <iny ipu'.stion of law to the High 
Court, refer it w'iibie 0(1 davs ot the v(>r,y;pi ,,i sucli applieatioii. If has recently^ 
been held b\ the Aladr is 'High Conr! ii niiR'^ioucr a} JiiConir-lax, Madras 
vs. OJLM.S S. Sevugati (1948 l.T.IC 59) that the Higli Court can examine 
the propriety, (correctness and li'gality of tfu* reference and where, for (Example, 
it find.s that the reference should not have been mad-', it can ndram from 
expressing an r)ynnion. Tf. therefore, thert* iS delay of more than d-ivs in 
making the reference, it may concidvably be rejected. This may result in 
hardship to the party asking for a reference as a consequeju-.e of a default for 
which the party is in no sen.so responsible. We, therefore, reemnmend tli'it the 
/prov sion prescribing 90 days’ hunt for making a reference to the High ( onvt 
(be delet.ed A public body like the Appcdlate Tribunal may b(‘. trusted to rriakf 
the referenee as soon as practicrd)le- ^ 

829. Bub-S(iction 7A of section 66 applies the provisions of section 5 'of the ’C 
Limitation Act to an application to the High Court by an asscssee under sub- 
sections (2) and (8) of that section. Those provisions have the effect of extend- 
ing the period of limitation where there is sufficient cause for not, presenting the 
application within time. Tn our opinion the section requires to be amended 
in two respects. Under sub-actions (2) and (8) an application can be made 
by the Commissioner ns wadi a-s by an assessee and we see no reason why the 
concession given by section 5 of the Limitation Act sh(juld not be made avail- 
able to the Coirnn’issioner also. It is not inconceivable that owing to depart- 
mental procedure and circum stances be^^oiid the control of the -. commission er 
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suuli as postal difficulties, applications for reference may get delayed and as a 
consequence tliey may run the risk of being dismissed summarily. Secondly., 
scclion 5 ()£ liu- Liniitatiuii Act is Itiade applicable only to applications made 
to lije High Court. There is no provision for extending, for just and sufficient 
cjause, the period prescribed in suo-sect.on (1) for making an application to ihe 
Tribunal praying for a reference to the High Court. Just as the Tribunal can 
under sub-section 2A of section 33 admit an appeal after the expiry of the 
pcriofl of limitation, where it is satisfied that there was sufficient cause for itF 
not being presented within that period, w^e consider that it should have sirniia 
disci'ction in admitting applications for a reference to the High Court after th 
period of 00 days mentioned in sub-section (1) of section GO has expired. We 
tluii’id'ore, reconrmi(‘iid that sub-section 7A of section 66 be amende d by the 
iuserlioii of the words “or the Commissioner under * sub -section (1)“ and the 
^ omission of the word “under”. 

GG. — Miscellaneous Recommendatiouc 

;;3o. Wi' may now deal with a few suggestions which were not inciudtd 
, in the Qiieirtioiinaire either because they related to verbal amendments not 
involvii'.g any question of ])rinciple or bccaiis*- tlrey uerc received after our 
\)nrhtionmure had biien issued. 

.‘)31. SrciiC'V !2(11) — The definition of the words “previous year” in relation 
Uf II i)i‘w hnsiness n‘(|uircs clarification, so that in certaiji contingencies profits 
niM(h dnr.ng certain niontlis may not escape assessment. If a. new business 
Is si.irtod on 1st July 10*15, it is started in Ihe financial year 1045-46. ITndei 
clause' (c) of il^e dihnition, it is open to the owner of such business to say that 
lor thr esscssniont year 1046-47 bis accounts are made up as on 30th June 
lOlhi Tiiat dati' does not fall between 1st July 1045 (when tlie business 
stjirfed) end 3lst Marcli 1046; accordingly, under the proviso there is no 
“priMoiis ^e;n•” foi* him for tlu* assessment year 1946-47. For the assess- 
MKMit, \caj' 1017-4H, danse (c) would not apply, as the liiisiness was set up 
h( fore and not in tlu' hiiaiiciaJ year (1046-47) preceding the assessment year. 

(a) ‘will a.])]ily and the assessc'o may ask to be assessed on 

prolii- from 1st .April 1046 to fiist "March 1047, with the result that profits from 

lsl dnlv l'M5 (wlun the Inisiness staided) to 1st April 1046 will escape nssess- 
'•c nt. Proviso to danse (a) would not help, as till then he had never bt'en 

'iss('ss('(i It is, tlu'ivferc, necessary to link np the option under clause (c) 

with tfie o])tion inuhr dans(‘ (a) The option under dans(' (c) should be 
( \er(‘isal)le within PJ months of setting np the business. To give effect ro 
these suggestions, tliC' folloving amendments are reconinu nrled : — 

(i) ill th(.‘ pi'o\ ' 1 .o elauso (a) of section 2 (ID, tifter the. words “income' 
|>rofij,s and g.ai'is insert tlie words “or lias exercised option under claus< 
(()' . and 

(ii) in dans" (c) of section 2 (11), after the words “at the option of th( 
asseSsee” insert the words “wJiich shall be oxej’cised within tw’elve months oi 
setting np. tlie tiusincss”. 

332. Hrclitni 4(1) {b ). — In view of the decision of the Allahabad High 
Court ill Goviiid Ravi Tansnkh Rafs case (1944 T.T.P. p. 450), it has boon 
suggested that an amendment should bo introduced in section 4 (1) (b) to get 
over .the resull of that decision. That judgment — wJiich has been recently 
followed in ([onnnif^sjnun' of Income-tax, Bihar and Ori^^a '-s. Uaniachandra 
Keshavdeo (1048 l.T.E. 150) — dealt with the assessment of remittances from 
wdthont Hritish India madt' during the pendancy and in the course fyl the 
accounting year. The Income-tax authorities sought lo assess them as profits 
of that .v<".ar, but the court held that as profits could be deemed to have been 
made only w^hen the accounts are made up at the end of the year, anv 
remittance during the course of the yenr could not be held to have been made 
“out of profits”. It is pointed out that this may lead to the following anomaly: 
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that in the accounting year such remittance would not be taxable because it 
was not ‘piotits’ of that year and in llic succeeding year it may not be taxable 
hecHiisc the remittance could not be held to have been made in that year, 
us :i !i is in fact been iiuule in the earlier year. This problem may arise either 
with referencL- to remittances from the Indian States or from places outside 
India. If our suggestions about treating profits made in the India^ States 
as o^ thi‘ sanj<.‘ footing for purposc‘S of Indian Income-tax assessment as 
iniule ill the Indian rrovincos are accepted, the problem will lose much 
i>i L.s importance liut even so cases are still conceivable where the problem 
n:c\ ai;si'. We think provision to the following effect may therefore be added 
i:i xpL'inlitioii afh'r explanation (1) to section 4(1): — 

Where remittances are made to, or received in, the Indian Union by 
a person earning income outside the Union and it is ascertained 
when tlu‘ accounts are made up in respect of the year during^^ 
wiiieli the remittance was made that sucli y^erson earned a profit'*^ 
in the business carried on by him outside the Union, such remit- 
lances may to the extent to wdiich they could have been sent 
out of the Hsctrtained profits be presumed to have been remitted 
out of such profits.” 

In Explanation 2 to section 4 (1), the words ‘and not being pension ])ayable 
Without India’ may be omitted as there is no longer any need or justification 
for that exemption. 

Section 4-A (b). — It will be noticed that Bub-sections (a) and (c) of 
section 4-A attempt to define “residence” with reference to each yt'ar by the 
use of the expression “in any year”, but these words are not repeated in 
suh-at*(‘tion (h) which relatos to Hindu Undivided Family, firm or other 
‘issociation of jicrsons A possible suggestion is that tht omission was inten- 
tional apparently on the asbumption that the place of management and control 
of the affairs of a Hindu undivided family is not likely to change from year 
to year. But the sub-sretion applies not merely to Hindu undivided families 
))i:l also to linns and other associations and there is no more reason to assume 
a ]u‘riijanr*n(!e of jJace of management in their case than in the case of 
coiijpanie^^ which are piovided for in sub-section (c). This rather leads us to 
liiink that the omission of the words “in any year” from clause (b) was due 
fc inad\ertc]ife. Anyhow', the repetition of those words in that sub-section 
w 1] not do an\ harm, because if the place of management does not change, no 
I- gul eonscqnenee will arise therefrom. If, on the other hand, the place of 
Tnj;,;ugenie?it cdiaiiges from time to time, there may be difficulty in applying 
^he snb-s^M lion as it stands. We, therefore, think it safer to insert the 
expression “in any year” in sub-section (b) also. As this insertion will require 
itln ^nb-scction to be worded somewhat differently, it may run as follows: — 

“A Hindu undivided family, firm or other association of persons 

resident in British India in any year in which the control and 
manag(*nient of its affairs is not situated w'holly without l^ritish 
India.” 


334. In cases in which residence has to be determined not with reference, 
to the physical presence of an individual but with reference to control over 
hnsinf'^s, a ftirth(T problem may arise, particularly in the case of unregistered 
'inns and associations and possibly even in the case of joint families Section 
2 (11) allows different periods to he reckoned as “previous year” for separatoi 
sources of income of an assessee. Similarly, busmesses may be so controlled 
snd managed in respect of different parts thereof that persons interested in 
them may be “resident” in respect of one business and “non-resident” in 
respect of another. In a case before the Madras High Court , — CommiHHiovei 
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of Income-tax, Madras vs, V.E.K.B, Savumiamurthy (1946 I.T.B. 186 ; 
similar question ^arose, though under somewhat different circumstances. The 
learned Judges, in discussing the validity of the argument presented to them, 
made the following observation: — 

“In respect of each separate source of income the year of account is to 
bo ascertained and if it is found on applying the provisions of 
sections 4-A and 4-B with reference to that year that the assessee 
was “resident” or “not resident” or “not ordinarily resident' 
in British India as the c8se may be, the income of that year is 
to be computed on the appropriate basis indicated and the total 
income of the amounts thus computed for all the sources of 
income, whether British, Indian or foreign, is to be charged to 

tax It is possible in such cases that he should be assessed 

as resident in respect of some of the sources and non-residen 
in respect of others.” ^ 

; Th« learned Judges recognised that this may be a cumbrous procedure, but 
on the language of the Act as it stood they though that “an assessee ma; 
in coneeivaUe cases have to be dealt with as resident and non-resident in 
j‘espt‘c1. of his different sources of income This is to say the hast a very 
anomalous ])osition. Principle or expediency may demand that internal income 
and external income must he assessed on different principles, but it will be a 
curious position to treat an assessee as resident for some purposes and non- 
resident f‘'r certain other purposes. It seems to us, therefore, desirable to add 
a pi’ovision in the context of sections 4-A and 4-B to ilie following effect:-— 

“A person shall he dot nu'd to be resident in British India for all purposes 
uf the Act if h( or it is resident in British India in the pt’evious 
year in respect of any source' of income, notwithstanding that he 
li is not resident in British India in the previous year or years 
in respi'cfc of any other source or sources of income 

So lar as th(' residents of Indian States are concerned, a provision like the 
above' wiT only mean another way of giving efh'ct to t}i(' recommendation 
that vre lia\e already made that rcsidi'iits of Indian States vJio liave a source 
of iiieoiiK' in t;h(' Indian Pnion should lie treated as residi'iits of the Union. 
Snell a provision may pi'Thaps involve repercussions on the question of tlio 
rcsideiK'c of Oompanifs, when applying the second parr of section 4-A (c). 
As we are not in a ])()sition to say whether and how far our recommendations 
t-hc other suggestions, we have noticed when dealing with section 4-A(c), 
fii’i' likely to he acceptfd, we merely invite attention to this aspect of the 
tpiesfion, so (hat th(‘ Governirient may appropriately provide for it in conso- 
naiui- with such line as they may adopt in regard to section 4-A(c). 

Section 9. — A suggestion has been made to ns that depreciation shoulc 
he allowc'd on house property at least wdien it is habitually let out at rent anc 
th(* income from which is assessed under section 9 of the Indian Income-tax 
i Act. This proposal is based on the argument that a similar property, when 
it is used for his own business by the owner become® entitled to depreciation 
allowance under section 10 (2) (vi) of the Indian Tnconie-tax Act. 

^ 3B6. Tinder section 10 of the Indian Income-tax Act, a building which is 

used for th(' ])urposes of the business is entitled to both cost of current repairs 
iindej* section 10 (2) (v) and to depreciation under section 10 (2) (vi), while 
under section 9 (1) (i) only a sum equal to one sixth of the honn fide annual 
letting value of the property is allowed for repairs,. It would not be perhaps 
cori'cct to hold that this latter allowance is large enough to cover replacement 
value of the house property over the years of its use and also the cost of 
current repairs duriiig the same period Ordinary, it used to be said before 
the war, that in the principal cities where the rents were high, one month*<i 
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rent or 8J per cent, of the rental vnlue would cover current repairs on the 
'average, because although in the first few years after construction the expen- 
liture on repairs, will be sniall, it will increase as the property grows older. 
)n the other hand, it has also been said that at least since the war, with the 
• ise in building costs as well as of fittings and the low level of rental receipts 
a places outside the principal cities in India, the cost of current repairs is at 
.east equal to, if not higher, after the first 12* or 13 years, than the allowance 
given undor section 9 of the Act. For the’purpose of the argument, therefore, 
it may be presumed that the repairs allowance cannot be treated as including 
an element of depreciation allowance. • 

337. By the combined operation of sections 10(2) fv) and 10 (2)(v]), the 

ow’ner of a property who uses it for his own business gets not only allowa'nce ^ 
for current repairs, when he incurs them, but also the cost of a Sinking Fund 
which w’ould replace the value of the property in about 40 or 50 years and 
even less. While the same owner, if he lets out the same property to another 
also for hfiing used for the purposes of business, gets no allowance for deple- 
tion of his capital on the property, which, in about 80 to 100 years at the 
most, will have no sale value. This is claimed to be an unfair distinction 
w'ithont a difTerenc(‘. Mr A. 0. S. Iyengar argues that “logic and stern real- 
ities require that th(» ‘^aiiie depreciation should be .flowed, at any rate, in 
respect of such buildings as are intended to and are habitually let out by the 
owner and an? used as income producing properly''. Ihe claim for depr'P.cia- 
tion is, in a claim for replacement of depleted capital. In discussing 

such claims, the Eoyal Commission on Income-tax (1920) said: 

“For income-tax purposes, spt*aking in general terms, income is the 
surplus of receipts over the (Current ex])enditure necessary io earn those receipts 
regardless of the appropriation of any part of the receipts or surplus for the 
purpose of writing off or amortising the capital value of any ass'ds that waste 
in the process of producing the income. The primary reason for this excep- 
tional treatment of plant and machinery appears to he that an allowaince for 
the wastage of Ihis particular asset is merely equivalent to that allowance for 
renewals and replaccmcuits of tools and implements usf-d for the purposes of 
a trade w^hich has from the first been recognised as necessary under ilir Income- 
tax Acts” — (paragraph 180 of the lleport). Developing the. argument further, 
the Commission said: “If in assessing an income, we. arc to take into consi- 
deration in every individual instance the wastage of the source r)f the income, 
then it will be impossible for us to ignore the human element in income produc- 
tion The varying circumstances and the unequal duration oi the 

profit earning lives of human beings make it nni^ossiblB Ic devise any practical 
method of giving to all classes of income an allowance equivalent to the depre- 
ciation allowance w^e have been asked to give to the possessor of any and 
i verv inherently wasting asset. We think that in that practical world which 
alone can be considered for the purposes of taxation, the income which repr^.- 
-pents the taxable faculty is not a mathematical abstraction but that net receipt 
which in the hands of its possessor is usually regarded as income, that is to say, 
as a receipt out of which current expenditure may be met, subject possibly to 
some general saving, but not either in theory or practice subject to any specific 
appropriation foT- the replacement of the capital which is used in earning the 
income and which over a long period of years may waste in such use”. 

338. The Commission found it impossible, therefore, to make any general 
lecommendation on the subject. Their recommendation in paragraph 2(X> of 
the Report reads as under; 

“Subject always to the limitation that their lives fall short of 35 years, 
we recommend that an allowance shall be given in respect of all inherently 
wasting material assets which have been created by the expenditure of capital 
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isiicb as buildings and foundations, surface works, permanent way and equip- 
ment of Baikvays and Tramways, docks and shaft sinkings and other initial 
work and development". Even this recommendation will be inapplicable to 
the question under discussion, as buildings have a longer life than 35 years, 
'rile decisions of the Courts in England are equally unhelpful to the proposal 
made. In discussing a similar claim, but in respect of capital invested in 
buying an annuity, the Lord President, in Coltneas Iron Co. vs. Black (1887 — 
C AC B15), says: 

"Nor does it make any difference on the incidence of the tax that the 
income has been created by the sinking of capital as in the case of the purchase 
of annuities, instead of being merely the natural annual product of an invested 
sum, ^vhich remains imconsumed and undiminished by the consumption of the 

income it yields When he purchases an annuity lie converts his whole 

estate into an income which represents no capital but that he has paid away 
or exhausted to purchase the income. But the statute takes no heed of his 
exhausted capital, and makes no deduction from ihe actual .amount of his 
iiieome on that account." 

389. in view of the (‘onsiderations above adduced and the possible results 
oi applying a different iirinciple to crises like taxation of income from mines, 
Lirickfields, etc., we are not able to accede to the sugges^tion merely on the 
ground of analogy. 

840. Section 10 (2) {vii ). — This section must, we liunk be inteiiled to be of 
the same scope as section 12 (8) (iii) and we see no reason for the omission of 
the word "furniture" from section 10 (2) (vii). We are inclined to think that 
the omission is merely due to inadvertence. We, therefore, recopnnend that 
the words "or furniture" be inserted after "plant" in section (2) (vii). 

341. Section 10 (2) (x ). — Section 10 (2) (x) allows "any sum paid to an 
employee as bonus or commission for services rendered" as a jerinissible 
deduction, if certain conditions are satisfied. It has been recognised that the 

objc'ct of the limiting words was to pieveiit an escape from taxation by decrib- 

big a payment as bonus or commission when in fact it should have reached the 
payei as profit or dividend. In the ijractical application of this section, two 
cases of difficulty may arise : (i) when bonus is paid to employees some only 
of whom may also be shtirebolders, (ii) when tlie bonus ])aid to such share- 
holdei -employees may ne excessive in the light of the tests suggested in 
clauses (a), (b) and (c) of the proviso. 

3'12. A question arose before the Bombay High Court in TiouaL Motor 
Services Company, Ltd., vs. Commissioner of Income-tax (1946 I.T.B. 647) 
with reference to tlie afiplication of this section to a case where ^ho Commis- 
sioner contended that the amount of bonus paid to certain employees, who 
w^ere, also shareholders in the company, should be disallowed. Tt was found 
as a fact in the case that bonuscjs though of smaller amounts had been paid to 
otbc-' employees also and, after some objection, the Department bad recog- 
nised this part of the bonus as an admissible deduction. But ?o far as the 
shareholder-employees we>'o concerned, the point was stressed tluit ii must 

b(i deemed to have to them in their capacity as shareholders and not in 

■theiir capacity as employees, especially as the rate at which the bonus had 
berm paid to them was much higher than the rate ndojded in the case of the 
othf-:’ employees. ^'h^ the question of rate, however, it was pointed out that’ 
th<^ sliareholder-emplovees w^ere paid at a higher rate because their salary was 
highei than that of the other employees and the bonus was fixed at so many 
mouths’ salary. The wa> the question seems to have been argued and con- 
sidered was, on the one side, that the whole sum paid as bonus to all the em- 
ployees should either be allowed or disallow^ed and, on the other side, that it 
was open to the court to split it up and allow a portion thereof os perfnissi- 
bh' deduction. Tt will be noticed that clause (x) opens with the words "any 
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sum" and in the middle of the clause occur the words ''such . The 
learned Judges held that the expression “any sum" and the expression “such 
sum” should have the same connotation and the latter could not be read as 
meaning such sum or part thereof. We do not think it necessary to say 
anything as to whether the other construction was possible or not, on the 
language as it stands. But it seems to us that it may lead to unexpected 
consequences or unnecessary hardship, if in the matter of permitting bonuses 
jto be treated as legitimate deductions, the authorities should be limited to only 
lone of two courses, either to recognise the total amount of bonus paid as a 
permissible deduction or to disallow the whole. As already indicated, hhi 
question between the whole and the part may arise either with reference to 
cases where it may be regarded as legitimate in respect of some employees and 
unjustifiable in the case of other employees, or the amount paid in some cases 
be regarded as excessive and the department may be prepared t-c* lecognise a 
part of the amount as a legitimate payment by way of bonus or commission 
but not the whole. The language of the three clauses of the proviso which 
prescribes the tests to be applied in the determination of this question seems 
to suggest the possibility that the payment may be upheld in fair. If, how'- 
evt*r, tlie enacting words of the clause do not permit of the spidi.iug up of tlie 
bonus or commission and upholding a part as a legitimate deduction, the 
proviso cannot be held to add to the enacting wonts. We would, therefore, 
recommend that the language of clause (x) may be so modified as tc enable 
thi' Department to allow the wdiole or part of the bonus or comnjission as a 
legitimate deduction 'u eithei or both of the categories of cas^-^s above des- 
cribed. It has l)een [)0'uted out that the reference to “coTnmjssi(''r’ in this 
snb-cluust' may soriKdinu-s give rise fo doubts as to wdiether e:is(?s in udiich a 
person is n'minicrated in whole or in pari by commission should be dealt with 
uoch'r tliis siib-claus(' or under sub edause (xv), which wdll hi' the apju'opriate 
clause if he was remunerated by a salary The question as (o waich clause 
is applic.ahle becomes material, because the discretion uiide.r siil)-ah'uist (x) is 
more rigorously limited by tlie provisos than the discreliDii relating to the 
applicjitiou of siib-cl.aiisi' (xv) Tf, «as has l^eini generally assumi-d tlic- object 
of suh-(d!ius(‘ (\) was to j-i event partners of firms anrl dominant shareholders 
in yirivate compani(?s fnan [)aying themselves profits or dividends imder the 
grirc of commission, the general application of sub-clause (x) to all cases in 
w'hich an en.f)loyee may happen to be rerniinerated by a commission (though 
lie may not he a pariner or shareholder) will be extending the ol)ieel of that 
suh-claiiso It is not clerr wdiether there w-as any special object in nsmg the 
words “bonus” and “commission” in juxtaposition. It may be di'sirahle to 
givi' a clearer indication as to whetlier cases of employees being regidarly re- 
munerated on a commission basis are expected to bo dealt with under sub- 
clause (x) or sub-clause (>v). 

Sectinrt 24 . — Section 24 (2) provides for the carrying forward of losses 
where it is not possible to adjust Ihem against the profits or gams of the year 
in whieh they were incurred. The general principle follow^ed in giving effect 
to this provision is that the carrying forward is permitted only to the person 
who himself sustains the losses. It w^as a problem whether bis heir-at-law 
should not also have the same privilege. The Bill as originally introduced in 
1938 provided for the carrying forward but did not extend this privilege to the 
hejr-at-law. It was only during the passage of the Bill in the f.egislature 
that an amendment was agreed to in favour of the heir-at-law enjoying this 
privilege; and it poems to have been considered sufficient to introduce this 
privilege by inserting the words “otherwise than by inheritance” in proviso 
(e) to^snb-seetJon (2) of section 24. The object of the amendment was stated 
to be that when an individual dies the carrying forward of losses should no! 
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die with him butdt ought to be carried over in the hands of the Kon and her 
must be entitled to set off the losses against the profits that may accrue . We | 
are not, however, suie whether this is the right form in which to give effect to 
the intention of the amendment. In its present place, this expression only 
occurs “as an exception to a restrictive proviso”. Strictly construed, the 
exception will merely exclude the o])eration of the proviso pro *anio. The 
privilege itself must he founded on the enacting words of the main clause. It 
will be difficult to iinrl words in sub-section (2) of section 24 as it new stands 
to confer any such privilege. We tbink tbe appropriate course wdl be to 
inht rt ttie wa^a-ds “or bis heir-at-lav\ ” betw'een the words “if any, of the 
assessee” and “froiii tho same business, profession or vocjatiou” in sub- 
jsection (2) itself 

84*1. Srefinu}^ (3) (ind 25 (4) — It has been rei)res<‘ntc.i to ns that sections 

25 (?y) and 25(4) of the Liclian income-tax Act have been used for avoidance of 
^ ta'c very freely aud tbfii. botli on this score and on account of the fact that the 
rates of taxation as obtaining now are iniicli in t‘xe-ess of tbe rates of tax obtain- 
ing under Ihe Act of 1918 undue advantage is being taken by persons who 
claiiri the beiudit of tbes(‘ ])rovisions. A lu’ief history of the cireaimstnnces 
thfit led to tlicir (Uiactment wall be n('C(‘s^arv io elucidate tbe positioji 

845 Undi'i* the A(;t of 18B(), assijssmcnt was made each year on the 
statutory incouu' of the wbicdi w'.«s practic.ally the inconie of the* previous 

y(‘ar. Under section, 88 of that Act, it a [xa'son ceasial “to caii’y on th'-' !?ade 
O' business in rcsp'\tt. vlicieof tiu* ass(‘ssnient wnis made or if sncli ]>('r«oii dies 
01 ’ becomes insolvent Im {om^ the end of tb'‘ \(‘ai Ibr whicdi the assessment was 
rmah fi)' if any Mivdi (\)mpany or laa’soii is, from any C)tbcr .’•.pei'i^'c* cause, 
deprived of or l(')ses the ineonui on avIiicIi tin* assessmontr vvas made the 
(’olJ(‘('toj* on ]U’o()f “to ins sat isfa^dion of any cause as afoi’esrud shall amend 
:Iie assessment as ll'c ease may reqniu' and rt'fund such sum if any as has been 
oveipi'id”. The Ii^coiru'-tax Acd of 1918 introduced a sulistantlal change in 
the method of nsse'^sriiont.. Ai'cording to the iiew^ met.bod, pro\ isionally tax 
V ](‘vled on the income of tb(‘ prt'vious yiair. and wnas subseqiumtlv adjusted 
by substituting for the previous year’s income, the income actual'’'^ earned in 
the ass('RRTrient. year. 'Fhc' last iiK'omo to suffer an assessment under the old 
Act was the income (‘arned in 1810 17 which w\as ^sses^e(l for the assessnumt year 
1917-18. The assessment for 1918 19. althougli at hi’st jirovisioTiirlK made on 
ihe income of 1917-18, Avas finally made on th(‘ income of 1918-19, witli the 
result that tlu' incouK' of 1917-18 jieither suffered tax for 1917-18 nor for 1918-19 
and escaped tax altogether Thu^^, “a business opf'nerl in 1914-15, for instane.in 
would up to aud imduding 1919-2{), have Ixam assoss-'d liirrllv onlv fiv(' times on 
six years' working. Wlum, therefore, the adjustmemt systejTj wnas abandoned on 
the passing of the Ac.t of 1922, it was agreed that oru; final adjustment should be 
made in the year 1922-28 and both a final assessnumf or adjustmenf under the old 
system (retained for one year bv section OR, 2nd proviso of the Acf of 1922) and 
an assessment unrh^r the tuwv systtun tvere made on the income of the year 
1921-22. The ass('ssnient under the new Act. in the year 1922-28 w\as made 
for the year 1922-28” .... (Sundaram's Law of Income-tax, pages 887-8). 

810. In view^ of the ‘double assessment’ ('fleeted in 1922-28, the Act of 
1922 introdnecid a provision Tinder section 25(8) enabling a person who diR 
continued a business, profession or voeation, wdiic.h was af, any time assessed 
under the Act of 1918 to claim that he shall not be assessed at all on the 
incoiTK' of the period betw^een the date on whieh he closed down his business 
and the end of the preceding previous year, or he could claim that the income 
of that period shall be snbstitnted for the income of the preceding previous 
year and be assessed as such. But in making that provision, the previous 
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history of the asbessnieuts in ] 918-19 appears to havi- been lost sight of. It 
has even been suggested by Khan Bahadiir Vachha that this was probablv done 
by design and not ineiely by oversight. The justification for the provision 
under section hits ])een ex})laint‘d by Mr Simdaram in bis ‘Law of Income- 

tax in India’ at page 889 as under: — 


“So far as perscnis assessed at any tiiia* under the Act of 1918 are coneeuM d, 
the double as^es^ineiit in 1922-23 brought flie asst^ssnieiit abreast of the in- 
come as already explained. At the end of any year siicdi a jiersofi lias Ijeen 
assessed for precisely the same number of years .is bis business has biaai run- 
ning. If, therefore, he were assessed in the year alter closing down on the 
ineoine of the last working year, he will be assessed for one year in exeess 

But in tlie case of a hnsiness taxed foi* the first time under the Act of 1922 Sj 

the tax collected is lagging a year behind bt^cause in the Act of 1922 thcTo 
is no pivjvision i'oi' assessment on estimate in the year in which a business is 
opened as there was under the previous Acts. ronsrqnentl\ , iinh'ss mo as- ^ 
sessrnent was made in the year after closing down on the income of the last 
year’s working, the number of asse'ssments would be one short”. in the 
case of persons whose income was derived from salaries and other hources 
taxed at sonre(‘. assessments Impt pace with their incoino on account of the 
taxation at source to which they were sulpected from the very first. Theielore, 
section 25f‘)) made no reference to salnrirs, (‘tc*. The* conc(‘ssion neder 

section 25(8), as it stood prior to 1941. ayiplied equally to inconie-tax and 

su])er-t:TX. Su])er-tax was introduced in the year 1917-18. Tt was not at 
first liable to adjustment, but the adjustment svstom was ayiplied tn ir in 
1920-21. Again, to quote Mr. Rnndaram (ynige 888 of his book ‘The Law of 
Tneorno-tnx in India’): “Ultimately, the income of one year, namely, 1919f20 
was tabeii :is the basis for a tinal assessnuMit t(> Super-tax owing to the 
adjustment sykIiuji. A yirovisiomil assessmcTit was uaide on it in 1920-21 
and in 1921 22 a final assessment was made by adyustnu'nt with reference to 
the income of th(‘ year 1920-21. The tax was thus shifted, forward Irorn 
th(‘ income of the year 1919-20 to the income of the year 1920-21. Tn effect, 
therefore. Super-tax had alwavs been levied on the y)r(‘vious year’s Incoine 
and consemiently assessment to Super-tax stood in this Tiiattei’ on a (liferent 
level from that for Ineoiiu^-tax. ” This difference between the positions for 
Tneomo-tax and f(')r Snpcr-fnx wmms noticed later and by a proviso introduced 
hy tbe amending Act of 1941 belo^v sub-section (4) to secjtion 25, sub seciioiis 
(8) and (4) of that sectioji were made inapplicable to Super-tax, 


847. By tl’M‘ Minendiiig Act (^f 1939. sub-seefion (4) of section 25 was intro- 
ducfxl by ^\!licll the benedit described in S('(d-ion 25(3) W'as made applicable 
also to succession as elistiuguislied froTu discontinuance, provided such succes- 
sion did not mean merely a change in the constitntion of a partnership. 


348 Khan Bahadiii- Vachha has invited our attention pointedly ie this ^ 
change, wliicli he thiidis is being widely used to perpetuate “a fraud on revenue”. 

He savs‘ “Whone\(‘r an assossi‘e has a highly profitable year, he resorts to 
Borne tried; to sluwv lliaf. the ijiisiness has laam either closed down or siiccei'ded ^ 
to and pays no t ix on tlie enormous profits earned. Very often he actiiially 
closes dowm tlu^ hr.siiioss or converts a proprietary concern into a Company, 
a Hindu undivided familv into a. firm or partinership, etc., as so much tax can 
be saved thereby”. Tluu-e can atso be no comparison ’, iie says, “with the 
pr(9its wliicli a newly started busiiuss in 1918-19 nr thereafler wxms earning in 
1921-22 and which it oarns rvow after being built up for over 25 years. Further, 
the relief granted is ridiculous and lanla.stie, as the rates of tax in J921-22 were 
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inr far lower than the present rates. "Now after 25 years, if the 

husijiess does still exist, the difference in earning power is eerUinly enormous 
and rates of tax applicable may ba ten times as high. These sections 25(3) 
£End 25(4) have now served out their honest puqiose, if there M^as any, and 
should have no further place in the Income-tax Act”. 

340. We recognise that there is considerable force in this view^ but it is 
equally important to rerneinber that the provision under section 25(3) has been 
in operation for Ihc last 26 years and that during this long period, a number 
of businesses must have changed hands. Under section 20 of the Jncoin(‘.-tax Act, 
as it stood prior to its arrifindment in 1930, the successor to a business was 
taxed on the profits that bis predecessor earned and it cannot be denied that 
one of the (considerations on whieli the snccc'ssor would have accepted this 
liabilitv would have been the possibility of the tax concession lie might ult’- 
mately stamre under section 25(^') of the Act To (-*ancel the latter provision 
therefore, would be a hrtaeb t)l‘ faith on the part ot (Joveriiment and might do 
injiirv to manv genuine investors. On the other hand, by extending the pro- 
vision to c*as( s of Riiec't^ssion bv a tliird party, the temptation to avoid ta> 
liability has been increastal. This tempi ation will vary with the incidetice of 
the i.ax. We agree on the whole that the tax concessions iiivdei sections 25(o) 
and 25(4) have now practically outlived their piir])os(‘ with the Mtrrch of Time 
and tliat tluiv might now l)C‘ withdrivvn, after providing for such a tax conctssion 
as rriiglit absolve Goveriiment from a charge of breach of faith. 

350 Tliree suggestions have been made to us: Tlie first is that as the income 
of 1917-J8 has (iscaped tax altogether, the yirovisions under sections 25(3) and 
25(4) should lie deleted without any eounttw vailing concession. We are noi 
prepared to go so far. The Legislature evidently over-looktid this aspect of the 
case and it is too late to dig it up now. The second proposal is 'hat the 
assessee stiould be reimbursed only to the extent of the tax actually paid on the 
income last asst ssed under tluj Act ol 1918 in respect of the ])nsiness dis- 
contini!(‘d or transferrtd This proposal also, we think, would be inequitable 
as the inoiu'Y value has changed (tonsiderfibly since 1921 and transfers may 
have been efiected in b(d.weeii the years 1921 and 1038. The third proposal 
setuns more equitable. It is proposed that piovisions under sections 25(3) and 
25(4) rt'gardlng the (‘xiuiiyition fiorn tax of ihe last bit of income and the subi- 
stituiion alternative should be alxdished but that in arriving at the amount 
of tax to ])e deruaiided, the assesscic should be given credit for ih(^ tax on the 
assessalile income ot the relevant period, at the rate that would have been 
ap])lie.ible to that income und(T the Finance Act of 1938-39. This proposal 
has Uie advantage that it would remove the temptation to an evader to take 
advantage of higher rates oi tax: as the profits, likely to accrue in the years 
tc follow, may not be very diffcrt'uit from what they were prior to the war, 
the difference in this respect is also not likidy to be large. \Vr would rci-nm- 
rnend that this suggestion be adopted. 

351. Sccfi())i — Section 25A provides a proce'ln>’»‘ for iht* asst ssinent of 
the income of a joint Hindu family, earned during the time wlnm it wuis joint 
bill, asst'ssed only after its disrii])tion. In the case of a joint family, proceedings 
under section 34 to assess or i-e-assess escaped income may happen to be taken 
many years after the disruption of the joint family and even after the Incomi^- 
tax Ollicer liad recognised the division und(^r section 25A(1). It is doubtful 
if Bueh a ease wn'll lx? covered by section 25A. It will be (lesirable to make 
express provision for such a case specifying the persons to whom notices should 

givt'ii and the sieps that may he taken to recover the tax that may be 
assessi'd 

852 In the application of section 34 to a disrupted joint family, a lurther 
problem may arise, as to the officer entitled to initiate proceedings. It may 
happen that thii qnmdom mLinbers of the joint family are living or carrying 
on business in diffen^ait Ic.calities after the division. The residence of the 
karia in .such a case will Ve of no consequence. Some Income-tax Officer has 
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under the law to be satisfied that there has been an escape of assessment before- 
proceedings under section 84 can be initiated. It seems to us necessary to 
make (‘xpress provision for such a case, because in the hew state of things, 
(the ])ersous coiuuTned may no longer be living within the same local pirisdic- 
tion as the original joint family or its liarta. 

Seclions 31 ariij 33 . — We think there is some force in the suggestion 
that sections 81 and 33 must make provision for restoration of an appeal which 
has been heard or dismissed in the absence of an assessee. So far as section 
81 is concerned, we doubt if it contemplates a dismissal for default in the 
abseue.e of the assessee Anyhow, we presume that the Appellate Assistant 
Commissioner is not bound to dismiss the case for default hut may purport to 
dispose of it on the merits as best as he can. Before the Appellate Tribunal, 
it is provided by the rules (rules 24 and 25^1 that the appi'.al may be dismissed 
for default if the a])])elianl does not appear when the appeal is called on for 
bearing and the Tribunal may hear the' appeal rx vorte if the appellant appears 
and the respondent does not appear In none of those contingoneies is a provision 
mad^ for the matter being restored or reopened evem if the assessee is able to 
sluv'' jnslifyiiig eanse for his non-ay^pearanra . In (his respisct, tlie position 
lyns^ at least 1)(‘ brought on a par with se.ction 27 which c, on templates and 
plo^ld(‘s for cases whciv the asscs.->ee inav be pn'vamted by sufTicaent cause. 


.iji. !<rc[i())i 36 ])rovid(s for taxes and nTuiids being calcnlala'd (f) (Ik* nearest 
snggesled that under pivsenCday conditions, it may be 
‘-'if. nielli to in iKn (lu* cakailation to (he nnanjst riifiee, ignoring Iractirins of & 
rnp' (‘-i less tliaii (u'glit annas and regarding fractions of a niixa' (‘nnal (o nr >'\('/-(‘d- 
nd aim, IS as one rupee. Fliis suggestion may be favcairably considered 
trouble to (he ol-'ice in working out calculaljons 


jne (‘c: 


anil, IS 
likch to 


as 

sav^^ 


FifU'linyi 13 — Section 45 whicdi defines the circumstances it* which an 
ass ssee becomes a ‘Mefauitiu’ * is of import.-uice not merely because the right 
to lake proceedings under section 4() for recovery of the tax ,'iccrues on the 
def.iult, but also bec-ause such default empowers the authorities to impose) a 
penalty on the assessee From this point of view, it seems to us right that the 
period allowed to (he assessee for payment slionhl be at least a statutory 
minimum and not bt‘ merely left to the whims of the individual Income-tax 
Oiheer We have I’eason to tinnk (hat in .assessments made towards the end 
of the tinaiieial year there is a '^(.rong temptation — if not a regular yiracitiee — 
(o make the period very short. Scelion 29 iisidf do(‘s iio( mrik(‘ anv reh'rcnce 
to flu piM’iod to !)(* alloived for pavimait, but from the several alternatives 
speejfied in section A3, it is obvious that the legislature goiitemyilated that 
a nioulh wall be a. reasonabh' miii'iniuin period. We would, therefore, recom- 
mend (hat either in section 29 or in seciK'n 45 it should be provided that the 
time allowed for payment s’honld be not less than ;i mouth. 

85() Scefinn .W.— The 2ud proviso to section 5t) conlViv ptn-aa- on (be (Vnn- 
PiKsioner and Assistant Commissioner (if Syieeiallv empowi'nal) to eveuse the 
delay in a])plyiiig for refund under section 49 if siifhcient cause is shown; but 
tn - proviso limits tin* powa*r to claims for nhund of tax ymid prior to 198')/ We 
tinnk (bat as a matter of general principle tlie jjow'e.r to exemse delav' must bo 
a\ailable m a// cases, provided of course that sumcieiit cause is shown for nafe 
making the claim within the jKa’iod prescribed. 


HH— Administration 

(Question 54) 

lU'cruitwfoii of Income-tax Officn.^ 

33 i. A haphazai’dly run ofhee”, savs an American writer on Public 
J inance, can no move be successful in its operations than a carelessly con- 
ducted business enterprise. If evasion is not to be widespread and if the tax- 
payer s money is not to be wasted in inefficient tax assessment and collection, a 
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t<‘chuK|iK‘ of tiix adiiiii list ration must he developed”— (Sclniltz, page rTJT). 

Tins view appears to be widely held m India also, to judge from tiie replies 
we. have nM*(^iv(‘d to our (^iiestjoiiiiaire Tlit3 Incmne-tax OHiecr and the 
^v.slein of ‘.Jiieli he is ih.' prodiijt ...'e lield, in thes(‘ re[)lies, responsiole for 
driving th;.‘ iax-jia_\Gr tirst to non-co-operation, then to hostility and thirdly to 
evasjon ineivit;t\, im. uinpidtnn**', extort. on and lethargy are sonn’ ol tin 
;:eei sat’M,! , mad- against tljt iiaanne-lax Oliicer. while the .nLnini 4r..l I 'm as a 
V, ;i,) ' 'itK' I as wood' n, ' 1 nia.ia. d, inniiiagiiiat j\ e and unjm't lea* cri- 

liejMe eitihracas all as[iects of the adnnnistrative system— tlie method of 
ret'] !.ii oienl , the l)a^ and ])i-o‘ yeeds of llie hw'oine-tax Otiieei’s, (as they have 
nil f)’! t le (lualilx ol tin materia! seuicled), th * preS'-‘nt seop'* an. period 
»f 1, f Ollieei's, the arranftenieat of work in the Ineoine-iax Olnees the 

IP., [ji-J Mild piaaiier lu which ln(*,oin(*-ta\ OiHeers t'xereise their discietion and 
l}i(a’ powers, and the .atldndi* of tht* Officers c.f the Departimait lowaiah the 
Pijjinc'. Kven after making dne allowance for ''xai'm ration of langn.igi*, > ^ is 
frtaii the replies that a stoaig fi*''ling of distrust and (list'.onitMit I'xists 
111 lha ])i!'''Ic mind against tlu* administ ration of ineonit-tax in this country. 
So loon' :n Miat ft ('h'ng ])e*’sids, various ly[)es and forms o' t'vasion ai\ likel v 
lo thrive, W'e liave. nuna fore, tlionght il neee«sar\ to examine* the dllfer(‘nt 
aspects of admiinstiutioii in some detail We liavt* carofnlly (*onsder(*d the 
many sug' t'sfions made to ns both in V’’dting and during interviews; wt* eon- 
snlted the l^aleration of Oa/.t'itt'd Offlce’-s of th(3 Tneome-trix Defiartment and 
t.wo other allied associations ; wa* w’Ore anxions to have the views of tlie Central 
llofird of llevenue; hut, the period of om deliheration« evidently coine.ided wdth 
a ])H>t’ ’ilarlv heav\ spell of work in tin* Board’s t.ffiee and w'e were unable 
lo obtaiimdlit* henetit of their comments and advice 

:-r>M v^ncoincpiax was ji)(rodnet*(l in India in tht* 19th century by Act 
XXXir of d860. It was administer(‘d through the Provincial macliiiierv for 
re\ennc. uiiti] the Income-tax Act, 19‘d‘2, created a st*parate admm'sLration 
for th(* performanct* of duties under ihaT Act. FAen prioi* to 192'd in some 
P"ovinces nolahl\ in Homliay City ai'd (tal(*n1ta. Ineomi'-tax wxa.s .idminis- 
teied tlirongli a distinct d(*parimenl under a (Viffector of Income-tax, whr. furr* 
tioru'd lio\\(U'er as a branch of and under th(^ control of, tin* local reva*mie 
ahii'inislrat ain As tin* Income-tax Administration thus grew' out of tin* 
])roY uci'ii revenne macliiiK'rv , tiie first recruit-ment under the. 1922 Act was 
maudy f’-om sm-li le venue personnel, as had been associated w'itli the asst'ss 
Uicnt/ a a’ collection of fncomo-tav in each Province* The pay and c.ondiLions 
ol sevyicc n’eiv nu)delh'(l also on tlu' local re'VPniie administration in each 
I’vovincC Tli(*v('fore, tlu* scales of ])av reci'ivcd by Fncoini'Tax Olhe'is in tlu* 
diffempt p'-OA'inccs wawe nut uniform nor was the* method of recruit ini'ni In 


many sug' 
suited tlu* 


some PmviriC''*, tin* first hatch of Tncom(*-tnx Officf‘rs w-u’ drawn from the 
ProviiU'tii Di'piitv Collectors In jilaces like Ihanhay. w'hert* a nmd(ms of 
Income lax staff existed, it was stnMigt]u‘ni‘d m the vir-oii, '.."'a h-s r g. 

1 ncr)r>a' ! ‘i\ Offiei'i's. Fviminers, Tnsi)i* ^ors, f*tc. hv proTnoting rev^'inu* officials 
( liv’iM * for af.n )intm('pt to tho«^e pr.'ulcs on tlu* strength of tlicir t*xp('rience 
or S(*rvi(-e. F.vc{*])t the IncoTTie-tax Oihcc'rs tlie r(*st were non-ga/.etted officers, 
\\]]n lu'Ipcd tlu* Income-tax Officers ('illu'r in examining accounts pvodi]r*cd by 
th' assc-sfcs or in making outside inquiries about the sources and the amounts 
of inem-K* earned hv them. In the niofussil areas, the scales of pay of the 
non m'/f'tP'd cveeutive siibordinaieR w'ere similar to thos(* of Frovinoial 


Talu-ildar-’ or Mamlnfdars; bnf in the citieg of Bombay and Calcutta, the pay 
of tin* posfs w'as higher. Direct recruitnu'nt in the. two major Proviimos of 
Ib.mhav and Bengal was first made to the grades of Examiners, Inspectors or 
Assi'^tant Income-tax Officer and not as Income-tax Officers, presumably 
because the nssessnu'ut w'ork in the two cities of Bombay and Calcutta being 
of a specially com])licated nature, previous long training w'as considered essen- 
tinl. The pay of these posts of Examiners and Inspectors wa^ fairly high, 
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I ( iiig Ks. '2,2o — oOO. TJiti Commissioners were, therefore, able to get men 
With iiigli Kcjutuiiic qualifications, e.g., H.A., F.S.A.A., Barrister-at-Law, and 
Ijkw or Commi'rce Crraduates of both Indian and British Universities to fill 
tlioe posts in these Brovinces. In other Provinces, particularly in th(i U.P., 
ret'i uitincnt was made by the Coninussioi:er of Income-tax iroiii amoj:ig young 
nieii with high academic qualifications direct to the cadre of Income-tax Officers. 
This dilference in I’ecruitrnent according to which persons with similar qualifica- 
* ,]v)ns started in one Ihovince in (lie non-gaz<'tted grade while in another Pro- 
M 'ee, iliey eiitenwl the gix:^clted riinks has introdiice.d various inequa- 

ir.ies to which \yv shall revert later. 

HrA). Altlioiigh ui}(ha' tlai Act of 1922, the Income-tax iJcparlmeut camci 
iiiider the direct control of the Central Board of Revenue functioning as a. 
Bi'afich ('f tlie FinaiK'e Department of the (Tovcrnment of India, not only the 
i’C^cuitnient of Income-tax Otficers hut also tlu' aj)pointmenfs of Assistant 
Coijiinis.sioJKa'.', continued to be made on a ])roviricial basis. I^hese apitoint- 
poi]ii-mv.nD were made by the Commissioners frf IncoTiie-tax whose 
pf-wt'rv; ijj respecT of such reeruitinent were unrestricted, except for 
t ti(^ iiouniial approval of the local Go\ernnu‘iit, which act<‘d in this 
mattoj’ as agents of ih(‘ Ocivernmeni of India. Consequently, there was 
IK; mtercliange (d‘ officers from one Province to another, whether in the 
giM'le of Incoine-tjix Officers or in the grade of Assistant Commissioners; 
c\ui in the (*,ase of C'oininissioners, such provincial transfers were very rare. 
Oradimlh, the Central Board of Revemuo introduced iiieasures to hrhig in 
iiii'lonnity of jiay, prospects and conditfons of service among the different 
branches of the administration and tliis movement gained momcntiiin, parti- 
cularly ;)fter tlio Ayers Committee Report of 1936, Income-tax Service is 
ivks an All India or (I^^idral Service with nniforrn scales of nay for tlii' differtmi 
<*o,'stituent cadres. In 19-15, Mr. Jv. R. K. Menou, the tlu'n Diri'ctoi of 
In.spoction under th(' Central Board of Kevenne was (h'puied h\ the P»oard to 
if'oiganise the Deyiartrneid and the Department as it is now wording is trying 
to w^jrh* up t(t th(‘ scheme which lie formulated after considering the normal 
aii.nial oi’tipid ( \])ected from the Departnumt and the arrears of work accumn- 
InPd at tlu‘ oF Ids inquiry The standards of w’ork on whidi his proposals 

wi-re made have virtnally been accepted by Government. One ft'ict which 
Mr Afenon's inquiry brought out prominently w’as that the Department has 
been under-staffed heavily in all ranks, particularly in thi‘ rank of Tnccane-tax 
Officers. The derK3iency was jx'rhaps the grc‘atest in heavy charges like 
Jhanhav To meet the deficiency, a few selections waTC made to Class ' I 
Service, tlirough the Federal Public Service Commission, and, in addition, spe- 
(id rf'crnitrnent was made to Grade JIT of nearly 200 officers who are now 
under training Even so, the arrears have been accumnlating 

360. Cadre of Income-tax Offleers.— This Cadre is at ])iesont divided into 

Grades — 

(dns-i T, Grade T, 

Class D Grade 71 and 

Class ir, Orade ITT. 

Olficer.s in Class T, Grade IT, are either directly recruited, on the results of 
the E.P.S.C. Examination for All- India Services or are promot(*d from Grade 
Til, in the proportion of 80:20 for future vacancies. The direct recruits and 
tfiose promoted, unless the latter have already acquired the qualification, have 
to appear for a departmental test and to undergo training before they can be 
con6rmed. Appointments to Class T, Grade T, are made by promotion from 
(b{,de TT except where Grade TIT Officers are directly promoted on the 
strength of their efficiency and past record. Appointments to Grade III are 
usually made from the subordinate non-gazetted ranks. Every Income-tax 
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Ufiticer, to whatever grade he belougs, has to puss the departmental examina- 
tioJi, which is identical for both the gazetietl and non- gazetted ranks, the 
percentage of marks to be secured being lower in the case of the latter than in 
the ease of the former. The grades of pay as lecopnnended by the Central 
Pay Cominissioi] for tlie gazetted cadres are as under: — 

Cte i, Guuk) 1 . Jk-.. 000 40 iooo JOOO i 050 -lOiiO- 1100- 1100-1150. 

CUaHK I, G-r;i<i(i ti Its 3.>0 .580 380- -:>0 500-401*5 - 30 7 <0 — 40 — 860. 

Class I, Gia(]e IIJ . lis. l> 5 500-Kii 30 050- kB 30- 800. 

Some tinii- ago, the Central Moard of IJeveniie earrii' to the conclusion that 
iJjie system oJ Examiners of Accounts helping the In.i()nie-ty.x Orticers to arrive 
at tlie taxable ineornc should be al)olished, and*^towards ibis end such of the 
r'xaminers as were either qiialihed bj^ tla* Departmeiitai Kxaiumation or were 
otherwise suitable, were promoted iis Incojiio-tax OKicers and to bring about 
tins chaiigiover, the junuher of j>osls of J ne.pine-tax Otlicers w\as increased in 
iiu' proportion of two Oi'ade ill Income tax 01lic<'r s posts to three ])Osts of 
J'.xaminers. Tln^ gi-adc' of Examinej's stands, therefore, praeticall\ abolished 
except for some special posts or where the prescJit incumbents joe unsiiited 
lor promotion to the grade of Income-tax Olheers. Tht‘ Income-tax Officer is 
non assisted only by Inspectors whose work is to collect information pertain- 
hu; to assessments. 

.‘101. Assistant Commissioh(‘rs are ap-'ornted h\ promotion from the ranka 
or Ineomc-tax Offie.ers except in tlic few” instaTiet's where mei.'bers of the LC.S. 
\M']e a])])oint(‘d to these' fiosts prior to 19-10 oi' members of tlie ‘Poor cadre 
have .been a])p()inle^d since'. Cntil 19^19, Assistant ( 'einunissioners ’ chiTi'ges 
ni(),-tl> corresponded to the' Pevenne C/onmnssioiu'.rs ’ divisions in the Provinces 
anil they Jiot only supervise'ci the' adiniiiistrat ion of the', different Inc.ome-tax 
Olbee's niilim tliose divisions init> also heard a])pealsv against tlif' assessment 
I'-Veh'r.'. of tlie lnee>ni(^-tax Cffieters witliin the'ir pirisdieiions. There were two 
^laie-s eif pay lor Assistant Cominissione'is I're'ai.e'el iindc'r the 1922 Act. The 
f'reiiijary scale .oi fiay was Ps. 1,909 — 190- l.nOO, but foj- Assistanl; Commis- 
sioners in the' cities ed' lionihay and C-afeuttn it w^as Ps l,r>0() — -100 — 2,009 
in or about 1927, tla- nuiiibor of Assistant Commissioners for the cities of 
lloinhas and Calcutta v\a-i ineretised f>'om 1 to 2 and the gi'ade Ps. 1,500 — 
p)(i — 2,tK)(» v^'as abolislir'd, but the Assist'int ( Vimmissiont'rs in those cities 
wr>rr* romnnerati'd by a Sfiocial JAav of Es 2.70 Th'^ Aye'rs Coinmitteo 
] e^'f.nimenrled that the** fimctions of the Assistant C'Onimissioners should bo 
dnide'd into appellate and administi'ative or inspecting. Appellate work was 
eipiij^ed to the Appellate Assistant Corniniss'onen’s who were to have no 
administrative funedions but onI\’ lu'ar and deeid > apneal . ■^hnl 0) them 

acrainst assessment oi’dei’s passe'd by Tncomo-t.ax Officers. The other duties of 
Assistlant Conimissioners w’ei'o to he performed bv Tnsfiecting Assistant Com- 
np'ssioners wdiose functions w’ere administrative and advisory. This recom- 
nu'fidation regarding the hifiircatioTT of duties lietween Assistant Commissioners 
wais given effect to on the passing of the Act of 19ft9 A post of Direcotr of 
hispection was also created, with the object that the Director of Inspection 
should be available to advise the Central Board of Eevenue on matters relating 
to accounts and to inspect the work of Assistant Commissioners and of Incorne- 
’^ax"" Officers, particularlv with n'gard to the use and valuation of accounts of 
^issessees examined by them. The first Director of Inspection accordingly visit- 
*ed the provincial centres in pursuance of this object. Tie \vas given the 
status of a Commissioner. 

,%2. The Conimissioners of Income-tax are the provincial heads of Income- 
tax administration and prior to 1939 were recruited either from the I.C.S. 
or from the cadre of Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax. A member of 
the I.C.S. appointed to the ]»ost of Commissioner of Income-tax started on 
a pay of Es. 2,250 whatever his own pay might have been in his grade and 
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rose to Rs. 2,750 by annual increments of Rs. 100 and, if posted to the cities 
of Calcutta and Bombay, received a Special Pay of Rs. 250. Other Commis- 
sioners were on tlie scale of Ks 2, (XX) — 100 — 2,500, with. Special Pay of 
Rs. 250 at Bombay and Calcutta. Hj) 1o 1915, the number of Commissiouer- 
8hi})S was only six, of which not more than three at any time (and often they 
W’cre less) w'ere held nicmi)crs of the LC.S. . Shici' 1930, i’('cruitmenl to 
(^nnmissionerships is made ])artly I'V promotion 0T>m AssisUint Commissioners 
of the De])artment and partly from officers of the Conmaa’ce and Kuianee 
l)e])a]'tment ‘Pool' of Officers. I'7)ur Commissionershiy)s were res-a-v d for 
jiiembers of the* ‘Pool’; but in recent years it lias not been found possilde to 
I’cacdi that number. In .1915, the number of Commissioners of Incnna'-tax was 
raised to 13 for the wdiole India by tlie division of the ‘.irade of ('ominis- 
simiers into Crade J and Orade 11. tdve of the posts of (lommissionor were 
classed as (drade I posts and the rest were Crade II posts. The/irade 1 posts 
carried tlie jia^ of Rs. 2,000-- 100 — 2,500 and the Crade IT jtost^ were allowed 
only Rs. 300 iriore than their i^rnde pay as Assistant CommissiontTS. The post 
of 'Oirt'ctor of Inspection w'as (dassed as Crade I Cornmissionership anrl a few 
posts w^ere ijreated in the Board’s office carrying tht> yiay of Crade IT Com- 
missioner. Th(i scales of pay as revisc'd under the reeonirnendation of the 
Central Pay Commission are Rs. 1,800 — 100 — 2,000 for senior Comiriissioni'rs 
and Rs. 1,300 — 60 — 1,600 for junior Commissioners. 

363. Roughly, th(' Income-tax Bejiartment at present is manned in the 
Gazetted ranks in the Provinces as under: — 


■ Commifisio^^ra : 

Grarlo I 

Norrrml 

Mtreii;ir| Ji 

AdthtPuial 

or 

T<^mf)ora,ry 

'Pol ill 

A V. Ill ill 

Grado 11 ... . 





Appellate ARsiHtant CornmiRHio.nerK 

1 

22 

4) I 

> 

GO 

•IiLspootin^ AsRiatant Comm iHsi oner# 

.7 


33 J 


Income -tax Officer a : 

Gra<ie 1 

144 

4S 

102 

40 

Grade 11 

131 

.51 

1S2 

0! 

Grade UI . 

JSupprnumarary Trian 

Racaerve : 

277 

49 

320 

! 5 ‘ 

Grade 1 


2‘t 

24 

:) 1 

Grade III . . 


103 

103 

130 

Inspoctors .... 

172 

111 

2H3 

247 

The Central Pay Commission has 

recognised 

that from 

the point of 

view 


revenue, the Income-tax Be])artment is now the most important one (page 
]50),jind under its recommendation the ^cale oi pay for fiu-om -va\ Officers 
is tcj be on par wdtb that of the other All-India Sirvices. Class 1 Income- 
tax Officers, Assistant Commissioners ai’d Commissioners are now' eligible 
for transfer all over India and in fact inter-]>rovjiiciel transfer are being effected, 
partwularly of Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners. 

364. The present method of recrnitinent of Ineome-tax Officers was tlius 
evolved out of a (yuarter of century of experiment and experieuc(\ Evim so, 
it has been criticised in all the replies that we have received to our Qneslionnaire 
on the ground that it has failed to secure the right type of men for the technical 
-duties which the Officers have to perform in the Income-tax Dey^iartment. It 
tae, therefore, been suggested that the method of recruitment should be changed 
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and should be different from that of other Central Oovernment Bervices, and 
that to attract men of integrity cuid with qualifications suited to the needs of 
Income-tax Service, the scales of pay offered to them should be higher tlian at 
present. One reply states: 

V.Psychological complexes induced by distinctions such as recruitment 
through F. P. S. C. has had an undesirable effect on the behaviour of the 
h)come-tax Officers”. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce has said “men with the requisite initial 
ability will not bo altrRcUid to the Service on the present IcA^el of salaries, for 
tlie income-tax section suffers from a particularly acute competition from 
|)rivato sources of emy)loymeiit and the complexitfes of the Uixation system 
crenle a demand for skilled and trained men”. Others ])refer, according t<» 
their professions, Law Graduates or K. As- and one, the Editor of the Tncome- 
tix Gazette, would Hkc tlie n-cTuitment ext- iidod to Income-tax practit ioTu^r^ 
of 12 years’ standing. Another suggestion is that tlie recniitna'iib may continue 
to be made from Graduates of high qualifications, but the recruits should b(‘ 
given a training in accountancy and should also be Tnado to study for one year 
in a Law Col!eg(». A few would extend the fiedd of recruitment to business 
hc)us(*s an(^ suggest that suitable young mcui ivho have had training in these 
offices should bo recruited to the Income-tax Department. Not an inconsi- 
derable part of the rephes would revert to the old system of initial recruitment 
m the grade of Examiners and through that grade to the Grades of Income 
tax Officers. All are, howler, unanimous in stating that the recruitment 
must be made from first class men with character and that these men, once 
recruited and properly trained, should have in the Department itself prospects 
which will keep them satisfied throughout the period of their service. All arc 
squally insistent that promotions to the higher grades of the Tncomfe-tax Servictj 
should be on merit from the members of that Service; but, if men from other 
Departments are to be taken, they suggest that they should be recruited com- 
paratively young, should be given full training in the Department before they 
are appointed to the higher posts and should not be allowed to leave the 
Department after they have had training and experience in the Department. 

365. The proposal that the initial direct recruitment to Income-tax Service 
=;hould be made through the cadre of Examiners has to be consilered apart 
from the necessity for such a cadre. We have discussed the latter question 
later in this Report (see paragraph 412), We are not in favour of the proposal 
ffiat Income-tax Officers should be recruited first as Examiners. Whatever 
advantage this suggestion might have from the point of view of training and 
experience, it has the great disadvantage that recruitment at the non-gozetted 
stage will not attract that class of persons of ability and integrity and also of 
mental equipment, from which it is necessary, as we have said later, that 
ncome-tax Officers should be drawn. 

366. For a like reason, recruitment from employees in business houses must 

ruled out. If they are to be recruited for their practical experience of the 

'ules of business, they can come in only at a late age. Secondly, the exper:- 
mce of one business may not be useful for another and one man cannot collect 
expert knowledge of the methods of accounting followed by different trades and 
’)r5^fesBions within a short time. Thirdly, that impersonal outlook on assessees 
vhich is a primary pre-requisite for a successful Incx>me-tax Officer cannot lx* 
expected in recruits of this class. 

367. The suggestion that Income-tax Officers should 1)6*. primarily reciuited 
rom the ranks of R.As. has also certain drawbacks. The mere passing of the 
examination of Registered Accountants can at best give the candidate a know- 
edtre of accountancy which some University Examinations, particularly the 
3. Com. Examination, can also supply. An R.A. has only this advantage over 
t Commerce Graduate that he acquires also practical knowledge of accountancj 
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(luring his pt^riod of apprenticeship in well-estabKrhed and reputed firms of 
iccouiitants. If this experience is to be of practical use, it cannot stop with 
only the appi’enticeship period; and, if larger experience is to be sought, the 
recruit would have passed tlie age l.init prescribed for adiiiissxon to Government 
oervice. tiirther, (Jovcrnnient may have "to be satisfied with only second rat", 
men, as really capable men may not attracted by the scale of pay offered 
in the lucorne-tax Service and, if attracicd for a time, the attraction wdll fade 
with the years as they come to notice the lucrative returns that pr.vate practice 
offers. 

368. We would, tluTelore, jirefer soTne method of recriiitmeni, which will 
bring in the right type of men both in character and mental equipment at tiie 
right age and for the rest rely upon giving them. a good and adequate training. 
It is obvious that an Income-tav (Mlicer must possess a high standard of abil.iy, 
mental alertness, tact and patience. W^hile/ the knowledge of law and 
accounts may be of great value in his equipment, a more important qualificatipn 
is a high standard of integrity and character. A mentally alert person will not 
find it difficult with some training to adjust himself to the duties he may be 
called upon to perform, and, if endowed with perseverence and patience, he 
can in due course master the intricacies of accounts of law, required for the 
efficient discharge of his duties. 

1 369. For lack of a better substitute, wc would therefore prefer the eonti 
nuance of the system of direct recruitment through the F.P.S.C. as the most 
suitable in the present circumsianees. ^Phe choice of snbjeois prescribed for the 
F.^^^S.C. Examinat.on gives a wide scope for general intelligence and one who 
answ'ers that test satisfactorily should be able, with due training, to acquire 
the other qualifications in pra(!tieal accountancy and law, after recruitment to 
the Income-tax Service. 

370. It was suggested to us, to avoid possible misfits, that a special exami- 
nation nr^ht be held by the K IbS.C. for recruitment to the Indian Jncoine- 
tax Service. W"c see no advantage in such a separate examination. A separate 
test may not be very attractive because (i) it will limit ibe recruits to only 
one class of Service and (ii) it may not have the same prestige as an exami- 
nation which has all along been as.sociated witli reeruitment to All-lndui 
Services. We would, however, add tliat, if possible, some concessions miglit 
be made in such recruitment in favour of the spcaual qualifications reqii red 
for employment to Jncoine-tax Service. If Accountancy and Law art} i.ot 
already included in the subjects that a candidate can offer for the F.P.S.G 
Examination, we suggest that they may be introduced for the purpose's of the 
All-India test. To encourage candidates who have aeejuired a knowledge of 
law or experince in accountancy training to take this examination, a higher 
age limit may be allowed to such candidates to t'nable them to acquire the 
requisite qualifications and experi 'iiee 

371. It is inherent in any system of recruitment which is made on an All- 
India basis that it cannot always conform to the' language requir('mont 4 of ell 
the Provinces it caters for. The direct selections made to the Income-tax 
Department during the last two years for vacancies both in Class I and Class 
II, have failed to secure an adequate number of probationers in some language 
groups while there was a surplus in other language groups. Consequently, m 
some Provinces, tlie recruits have had to he trained in the local language, before 
they could be placed on assi’ssment- work. Many (*riti('.s of the present recruit 
meiit system have therefore attaclu'd it on this, among other grounds, and have ^ 
argued that such recruits cannot be expected to malce good Income-tax Officers, 
as their unfamiliarity with the local language would operate os a handicap 
, against local contacts' and would also prevent them from entering into the spirit 
of the accounts written in an uiifamiliar language. Tli s handicap, it has been 
said, is likely to be felt more acutely, if linguistic provinces are established 
and tlie XTiiiversity or Court, languages come to differ from Province to Province 
We do not consider this objection insuperable. If tlie English language could 
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be leamt and accounts in that language could be appreciated fully, therb is no 
reason why an Indian language should he found tc be more intractable. Income- 
tax Officers even in Class 1 are not generally transferred from one I'rovmce to 
another; secondly, the comine rc’.al languages are only a few which are to be 
found in every Province. The language obstacle may, however, operate against 
local contacts for sonjv period, bur given a fairly long period, even this obstacd* 
will be overcome successfullv To obviate this time lag, we would suggest tha 
in the posting of recruits to Class I vacancies, the language of the recruits shouk 
be given weight, as far as possible. « 


372. In passing we wish to emphasize the danger of devoting nttciition ex- 
clusively to the importance of the gazetted ranks oi the Service. The non- 
gazetted ranks *of the Income-tax Department require men of as high talent and 
p||int>egrity. We think that with a view to securing talented men even for the 
non-gazettod ranks and to ensuring their efficiency and contentment, provision 
must be made for the recruitment to a certain number of vacancies by promotion 
from the non-gazetted ranks. The proportion of recruitment from the lower 
l^ubordinat^es may be Jrd of the total vacancies in each year and such promotion 
^should be made not on seniority only but more on merit combined with seniority. 
We would recommend that the promotees from the ranks, although eligible 
finally for selection to Class I Service, should be first promoted fairly young 

to Class II Service vdiere they should be tried for a few years as Income-tax 

Officers and then taken to Class 1 Service and in this latter selection age should 
not operate as a bar provided the qualifications of ability and integrity are 
fulfilled. We would also recommend that once a person is promoted to Class I 
Service, no distinction should be permitted to l)e made on account of the method 

of his recrintment in his future prospects and promotion. This is the rule in 

other Services like the Indian Audit and Accounts Service, whore the highest 
posts have, in soin('. instances, been held by rruni promoted from the ministeriai 
grades. In order to make the Service attractive, it is necessary to provide 
chances of promotion, and (‘inolnnjents which w'ill rise steadily with the length 
of service. This can b(‘ achiev(*d by making the junior grade smaller than the 
senior grade, thus giving a larger scope for ])romotion, and by adding to the^ I 
present number of posts on higher scales of pay. Wo have already recommend! 
in paragraph 314 above that the ])crrnissiou given to the Commissioner under 
section 5(5) of the Income-tax Act to confer on Inspecting Assistant Commis- 
sioners the power to assess in specified cases sliould be freely exercised. This 
will have the double advantage (i) of utilising in really complex *and irnportan 
assessments the skill and experience of senior officers, and (ii) of improving th 
chances of promotion of Income-tax Officers, as tlu*se posts will be additions t 
Inspecting Assistant Commissioner’s normal cadre and will virtually be Selec 
tion Grade appointments to the cadre of the Income-tax Officers. 


373. As riglitly sfnti'd by the Bengal Chamber of Coinineice, in their reply 
the Income-tax Service “suffers from a particularly acute (‘ompetition frfuu 
private sources”, and the evidence for this is to be seen in the number of men, 
with experience of the Department, who have found for themselves well-paid 
jobs in private employment. There was already a tendency even prior to the 
Wai’, for young Tuen to n'sien from tlu' Income tax T)(‘partment on acecninf o‘ 
better prospects outside. This tendency increased during the period of the 
War and has not ceased even now The number of resignations, particularly 
from among the better equipped Officers during the War, was fairly large, con- 
sidering the then strength of the cadre. That after resignation those persons 
have been earning very well either in private practice or in private employment 
has added to the t(‘mptation to others We consider a divided loyalty among 
this elass of CiovcrnTrH'Tit servants a potential danger to Govennnent revenn 
and were sorry to find at many of the places, wh’ch wo visited during this year, 
a widely spread feeling of discontent, dissatisfaction and frustration in the 
service . We, therefore, thought it desirable to invite representatives of the 
All-India Federation of Income-tax Gazetted Services Association ard two 
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other allied Aseooiations to New Delhi to give us their views. From what we 
heard from them and from what we from the replies to our Questionnaire;^ 
WB feel satisfied that there still exists a strong under-current of ^ssatisfaction 
in all grades of the Service owing to different causes. While the grievance 
appears to be universal that too much work is placed on too few persons, and 
that confirmations in aU ranks are taking place at almost snail-like pace, the 
Gazetted Officers feel aggrieved at what they consider to be invidious distinc- 
tions against Income-tax Service in certain respects although ilds now an All- 
India Service. Thus, it is considered by them to be a reflection on their ability 
and capacity that the seniormost posts of Commissioner are reserved to ‘Pool’ 
Officers, and that there should be at present only one member of the Income-tax 
^Service in the ‘Pool’ Cadre. They also feel aggrieved at certain distinctions 
made to their disadvantage in the matter of travelling allowances, at the lack 
of proper facilities for work and of proper appreciation of work. Besides these 
general grievances, there were also special grievances with some of which we 
shall deal later. 

- 374. We cannot, without further information, express any opinion on all the 

matters represented to us; but we have no hesitation in recommending that 
Government should remove all causes of discontent on the score of invidious 
distinctions, if any, and should assure by word as well as by deed that the 
members of the Income-tax Service will be eligible for the highest posts in 
that Service and that if reservations are made for poets in their service for 
persons from the ‘Pool’ Cadre, they will be compensated for such reservations 
by a corresponding number of posts in the ‘Pool’ Cadre for the Income-tax 
Service. Having regard to the present method of recruitment to the Income- 
tax Service, fiuch assurance should not be difficult. If larger numbers than 
heretofore are recruited from the Income-tax Service, Class I, to the ‘Pool’ 
Cadre, we feel sure that the feeling of inferiority, which seems to weigh on 
the minds of the Gazetted Officers of the Department at present, will be greatly 
assuaged. 

As the method of recruitment of Income-tax Officers was not till recently 
uniform in all the Provinces, the attempt to weld all the different scales of pay 
and prospects into one all-India scale has created certain inequalities and hard- 
ships, which were explained to us by the representatives of the Federation. 
Some of them, we think, are remediable and there should be no delay in 
remedying them. The Income-tax Officer is the linchpin of one of the most 
important and lucrative branches of the administration. He is expected to 
peHonn a difficult task with fairness and with justice to both the State and 
the public. To give justice, he must receive justice and also feel that he is 
receiving it. We, therefore, recommend that Government should treat with 
sympathy the grievances of the Department as they are brought to the notice 
of Government. 

. 375. One of the grievances of the Gazetted Officers is the distinction mad(r 
against the Income-tax Service, Class I, by the Finance Department with 
regard to T.A. Buies. While in most, if not all other, Class I Services, offcers 
are allowed 1st Class fare, irrespective of pay, in the case of Income-tax 
Service, Class I, an officer is denied similar privilege until he reaches a certain 
point in his pay scale. This distinction is probably due to the fact that 
Inoome-taK Service, Class I, being a new service in that Class, is not included 
jin the Annexure to F.B. 17. But, if a new entrant in an old Service is not 
.debarred from the privilege it is not clear why a new service should be excluded.. 
If there are obstacles, we think they should be made to yield to considerations^ 
of fairness. There are also other sound reasons to recommend the proposal 
viz., that the Income-tax Officer carries confidential records when he -goes on 
tour. 

876. A more important grievance, which is shared at present b;7 all ranks 
of the Service is the delay in confirmations. We were told that at least irt 
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one instance an Income-tax Officer has been offioierting for 14 years and 9 months 
and is still unconfirmed and there are many persona in the Department with 
5 years to ^ officiating service who are stilt unconfirmed ? The present 

position regH^ng the sanctioned strength, the normal skength and the per- 
manent strength is stated to be as under: — 



ScActioned 

Normal 

Permanent strength 


strength. 

strength. 

up to whioh con- 
firmations can be 
made. 

Aaaifltant Commiaaianerfl 

74 

46 

33 

I.T.Ob, Grade I 

192 

144 

119 

I.T.Os, Gfado II 

182 

131 

107 

I.T.Oa, Grade III 

326 

277 

209 


As the figures in the first column relating to Sanctioned Strength mighi 
include a provision for arrears work, we may compare the normal strength with 
the permanent strength. The disparity between the two sets of figures is suffi- 
cient testimony to the genuineness of the complaint of the Federation, but 
the actual position of confirmations, we are infonncd, is oven worse than that 
disclosed by the figures, because a number of permanent posts are also not 
filled up substantively on account of the incumbents of those posts officiating 
in the higher grades. We are told that the sudden expansion of the Depart- 
ment, the high level of arrears of work and the recent reorganisation of the 
Department have delayed action with regard to confirmation of officers; but 
the main hurdle appears to be the difficulty experienced in determining the 
minimum strength of each cadre to which the permanent strength is to be 
revised. The war has been ojver now for over three years and wfith it dis- 
appeared the main uncertain factor for framing an estimate of the size of 
normal work. 1947 introduced other complications, but they can hardly 
justify the holding up of even an estimat-e. We think that a stable quantum 
of assessment wprk for the country is not difficult to arrive at if a rapid survey 
is undertaken and help is taken of Commissioners’ old records. While the 
search is being carried on for a stable minimum, arrears are increasing, which 
is indicative of a lack of confidence and enthusiasm among the Service, and 
also of inadequacy of the staff. There appears to be no reason to widt for 
another estimate of a stable minimum. Even if the present strength is found 
excessive lat(^r, the inevitable retirements in the next few years will give aii 
opportunity to correct the estimate. A quick and fair decision on confirma- 
tions will give satisfaction which, we feel, will be reflected in better output 
We have st.resst>d this point of confirmation deliberately because it affects all 
the cadres in the Depiirtment— Assistant Commissioners, Income-tax Officers 
Inspectors, SuY)eriniendents and Clerks. We think that a grieviinee like this 
-which runs through all the ranks, is fraught witb^ danger to the morale anci 
efficiency of the Department and deserves, therefore, priority for considera- 
tion over other grievances. 

1^7. Another aspect of this question of conffrrmdions which was brought 
to our notice by tlie Federat on was the method followed in effecting confirma- 
tion. It was said that, in recent confiimations, some Assistfuit Commissioners 
were confirmed who were appointed as late as I9v4, in preference to others, 
who had been appointed as far back as 1941. One reason « was said to be the 
"comparative superiority of the n^cord of the confirmed Assistant Commissioners 
•over that of those passed over ; a second reason mentioned was that the seniority 
between the Assistant Commissioners at the time of confirmation was not 
determined from the date of entry into that cadre but occording to the period 
of service in the cadre of Income-tax Officers, on the ground that promotions 
to posts of A.C. having been made in the past accordii^ to provincial require- 
ments, in some Provinces comparatively junior Income-tax Officers came to be 
promoted earlier than their more senior counterparts in other Provinces. While 
these local considerations were considered in one class of confirmaiionB, it 
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was complained that they were ignored for the purpose of determining seniority 
in another group of the same Class I Service. Thus, in Bombay and Bengal, 
recruitmeni was originally made at the stage of Examiiiers and J|Dt directly to 
the Gazetted Cadre unlike in other Provinces. By common ^wnsent the 
^ilxaniiners relieved I.T.O.s. of considerable part ot their assessment duties 
satisfactorily and the Examiners were meant to be promoted as I.T.Os. Yet 
ii' Iht all-India seniority of I.T.Os. the service in the grade of Examiners is 
not taken into account, it being non-gazetted. Therefore, an anomaly like 
the fc^llowing results: If an I.T.O., say in Bombay or Calcutta, who entered 
SfTvice in the Income-tax Department in 1923 as an Examiner became an I.T.O. 
in 1932, and was promoted as A.C. in 1942, he will at the time of confirmation . 
in the grade of A.C. rank as a junior to an A.C. from the United Provinces, 
because the latter entered directly as an Income-tax Officer in 1928, althoughjj 
he was appointed to the A.th’s cadre only in 1944. This lack of uniformity 
an(f difference in treatment betw^ecn one class of officer and another is causing 
considerable discontent in the rank and file of the Income-tax Department. It 
is not obvious to us why when a person who hjis been appointed as an A.C. 
and is thought fit to (iontinue in that grade should be passed over at the time 
of cor.firrnation by another whose record is not appreciably better than his 
record. We think that if the continuance of a person in a certain post is not 
considered prejudicial to public interest, it will not be prejud.cial to the same 
interest to confirm him in that post aftcT sufficient time. To retain him with- 
out confinnation, if found unfit, only puts a man in a place he does not deserve; 
it i)romot(?s in efficiency and it prcwtaits a more capable man from being pro- 
moted in his place. ^“^Thus, the loss to the Department is manifold. The way 
the criterion of length of service is a;i>plied also ajipears to us to be inequ’table. 

( We think that, if past, service is to be treated in one way for one cadre, it is 
but fair that it should not be treated differently in another carle. While we 
*see that there is force in the request made by the I.T.Os. from Bombay and 
Bengal that, as Examiners wore virtually probationary I.T.Os., a proportion 
at least, if not the whole, of their service in that cadre should be counted for 
seniority, add although we w’otild wish the grievance remedied, w’e are not 
making any specific recommendation on the matter only because we have had 
no time to ascertain oUior views on the subject nor the rc'aciions of those wffio 
are likely to be prejudicially affected, jf the claim was accepted. 

378. Some officers have complained of the designation (rrad»^ III fis applied 
to them. They would prefer Grade III Officers to be known as Class^ II 
Officers without inentiouiiig the Grade. The objection is raised probably by 
senior officers who think that Grade III marks them out as infciior to Grade 
IT which is generally coinjiosed of young men. We have no comments to 
make on this ci>mplaint, which is of a psychological character. 


379. Another widely made complaint is that, owing to a deficiencv cf Class 
[ officers, particularly in Grade I, a vast majority of Tnoome-t' y Officers in 
.'Irade III are being nvide to do the work wffiich woqld ordinarily be allotted 
:o Grade I or Grade IT officers but with no additional remunerafioii t' them.^ 
iVe find on enquiry that there is considerable truth in this com pi. Mint. We^ 
have known of a number of posts in the E.P.T. Giroles, the Company Circles 
and in Special Circles being held by Grade III officers in charges which in 
some oases yield a vor>’ large revenue and yet no special remuner.-itiou is paidQ^ 
to the officers holding them. One of our Authorised Officials at Ahmedabad, ^ 
who, even before being deputed to our work, was considered sc reliable thai 


he was, placed in charge of some of the most important assessments, is still an 
officer in Grade ITT. Wc agree with the following view expressed by the 
Central Pay Commission ir their Report (page 140): “But it will not be 
proper to post any person to duty usually pertaining to the senior service and 
yet pay him only on Class II basis”. The Central Pay Commission seem ?o 


f. 


\ 

4 
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have acquiesced in the continuation of Class II Service in the l.T.O. grade 
only on the assurance that Grade III officers are generally posted only to the 
least important charges, or used to assist senior officers (see pp. 161-62 of the 
Pay'CouimiBsion Report). 0 the Government cannot find a sufficient number 
of Class I officers and are compelled to use Class II ones in then places, the 
proper course is either to appoint the Class II officers to Class I Iciuporarily or 
to remunerate such Class 1 1 officers by additional payment I'ir domg more 
in-portant work. 

A 

According another complaint, which has been voiced by both 
officials and non-officials, number of persons have of late been taken into the 
Department from other Departments either from the I.C.S. or from the 

Di’iFnce & Commerce IH'partments’ Cadre of Officers, known as ‘Pool’ officers, 
and it is urged that they are only birds of passage iu ibis Department. Two of 
the seriiormost posis ot Commissioner of Income-tax, viz., of Bombay City 
and of Calrufcta each carrying a Special Pay of Rs. 250 are reserved 

fjr these ‘‘Pool’ offici'rs .to the detriment^ of the chances of the Departmental 
officers. It has been poiided out that these ‘Pool’ officers can at best remain 
in ihe Department only for a short time and, as soon as better prospects are 
ava.lable in other Ik^partincnts, tneir services are transferred elsewhere, with 
the result that the txpeiience they gain in the Tneorne-tax Department is 

virliially lost not only to the Department but also to the public service. It 

lias, therefore, been suggested to us that, if any recruits are to be taken from 
outside, they should be taken when comparatively young, that they should 
be taken not in the highest grades of the Department but at best as Assistaiilf 
Commissioners, that they should not be promoted as Commissioners, until they 
have had a training of at least three to five years as Inspecting Assistant Com- 
missioners and fbat), even after they are promoted as Commissioners they 
should not be allowed to leave" the Dcnavtmeiit ; but that, in order to induce 
them to continue inthis Department, Ihey should be remunerated sufficiently 
so as not to suffer thereby in their prospects. We have every sympathy with the 
complaint and with the suggestion mode. In the present set-up, there are only 
two Commissioners of Income-tax who aro from the ‘Pool*; but tliey occupy 
the most senior posts in the cadre of Commissioners, viz., Bombay and 
Calcuitta Cities, with only a short experience of the Income-tax Department. 
We do not oppose the system of introducing fresh blood into the Department 
from other Departments of the Central Government. In fact, such transfers 
are to be welcomed ns they wwild introduce into the Department a class of 
officers with tried efficiency and ability. But, even with the best ability,- 
specialised knowledge of the kind necessary for efficiency in the Income-tax 
Department cannot bp obtained with a few months* probation in that Depart- 
rneni. The Law of Income-tax is intricate and complex. The methods of 
accounting praclisc'd by assessees are varied and complicated. Trie problems 
of administration and of law tax even the best brains raised, as they generally 
afe, by persons who are specialists in the different trades and professions. 
Therefore, to stand up to these complexities and intricacies, even an able man 
^ lia.s to put in an apprenticeship sufficiently long to enable him to acquire not 
only general but also sjiecial knowledge of the different problems of the 
Department. The Commissioner, as the head of the Province, has to issue 
directions to his subordinates on individual points of law and procedure 
referred to him as w’ell ns on matters of general import, except such as are 
issued by the Central Board of Revenue. Unless the Commissioner is fully 
coriversant with all aspects of the administration of the Act, he wdlj fail to 
exercise adequate check on his subordinates, and to inspire that confidence 
among the ftssessees for his judgment and understanding which is necessary 
for the puritv and popularity of the administration. We, therefor©, strongly 
recommend that in introducing members of the 'Pool* info the Income-tax 
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IKjpartment, it ahould be made a rule that they must put in not iLan three 
to five years of act.ve and continuous service as 1. A. Os. before they can be 
cojisidered for appointnient as Commissioners of Income-tax. Secondly, after 
appointment as Commissioners, ‘Pool* officers should not be allowed^ ordinarily 
to have their services tmnsferrecl to other Departments till at least five years 
after iheir first appointment as Commissioners. In order that the prospects 
of promotion of Departmental officers should not be reduced, we would suggest 
that at least two-thirds o! the posts of Commissioners should be reserved for 
members of the Inconie-t.a.\ Department as their natural avenue of i-^omotion. 


Training of Officers 

381. Under the present machinery of the Indian Income-tax Act, the 
Income-tax Officer i.s tlie only authority who brings on record the materials 
with reference to which assessments are to be framed. It is on these materials 
that not only the Income-tax Officer’s assessments but also the ‘inspections, 
the appeals and the references to the High Court are* bas^. In Mie strength 
of the Income-tax Offiecr's mnterirtls lies the strength of ihe afisossnients and 
any weakness tliat the Income-tax Officer might introduce into the framework 
of his assessments weakens the later proceedings right up to the end. In the 
course of his duties the Income-tax Officer has, therefore, to know his charge 
msicle out, know the character and the business activities of all his assesse^es.' 
Ue must be an expcirt accountant to get within the short time at hi 5 disposal 
to the essentials of the atsessee’s income from the account bool:s which are 
maj.ntained by the assessee with the help of expert knowledge. Tie lias to be 
not only able to pierce through the subterfuges played by the '-Kse^-sees but 
also to meet successfully on their own ground the accountant^, the lawyers 
aiul the other experts that the assessee can and does engage. He must be 
able io judge the value of evidence and to frame an assessment in a spirit of 
j\idicial procedure. The recruit who is to fill this responsible rob' (if he 's 
not promoted from llie iioii-gazetted grades in the Department) t-nmes to the 
Department fresh from the Universities, after selection by tbe b\deral Public 
Service Commission. He is, therefore, trained and equipped f )' these res- 
ponsibilities. 


i 


882. Under the present system, a recruit through the Federal Public Service 
Commission is given two years in which to qualify himself with experience and 
knowledge for taking on independent responsibilities as an Income-tax Officer. 
The first batch of trainees was recru’ted in November ]J)44. They 'wrre mostly 
recruited to Class TI Service, as Income-tax Service, Class I, developed only 
later. We understand that the course of training this first batch wi nt through, 
and which is also the training given to-day, with perhaps some little modi- 
fications, was as under: — 


(i) As most of the recruits happened to be unfamiliar with the languages 

of the provinces where they were to work, they were instructed 
in these languages. 

(ii) Side by side vvu'th tins Instruct ’on, thev were given leetun's in TneMr**- 

iax Law and Book-keeping in the first three months. In the 
fourth and fifth months preliminary tests were taken, which all 
of the recruits took successfully. From the sixtli month, for half 
the day, that is, in the afternoon, the recniit.s were asked to ^tudv 
assessmetit files and to learn the method of examination of simple 
accounts. In the mornings, they continued to attend a course 
of lectures on Income-tax law. Book-keeping, special problems of 
accounts, etc. For further training most of the officers were 
attached to a General business ward; a few were attached to a 
Company Circle. This training continued for seven months. In 
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January 1946, the training course was completed and the trainees 
were sent to the respective provinces. Here till October 1046, 
most of them were not given independent assessment, work, but 
tliey examined accounts and put up pro forma assessments which 
were scruitinised by Senior officers to whom these officers were 
attached for training. Within a period of two years from the date 
of their recruitment, they had completed the full course of training 
and had passed the Departmental Examination which was a test 
in Income-tax Law, Income-tax -f^Prooedure, Book-keeping, u 
Language test, both oral and practical, in accounts and they were 
then given indej)cndent charge of assessments. 

•'183. While this training course followed in outline, tho coui-se of training 
■given to Iim])ectors in the IT. K., it w’as deficient, we think, in certain respects. 

' The theoretical training given to the trainees w'as probably sufficient, but ih) 1 
so the practical training. It was defective in that th(^ trainee had not enough 
practical experience of clerical work and had even less experience of outdoor 
Work such as survey and enquiries, and had insufficient acquaintance with 
special types of accounts. As any deficiency in the initial tniining of the 
Income-tax Officer is likely to be felt thrbughout his career in the Depart- 
ment, we think that the training to be given to an Income-tax Officer should her 
improved in these directions. These defects are avoided in the U. K. system | 
of training. In the U. K., the recruits, on selection, are appointed as Assistant 
Inspectors and they remain under training for nearly eight to ten years in all. 
First they are posted to a district. There they are put on training in clerical 
work. They merely study records and the method of work and, after a time, 
they are asked to be present when asses'^ees are interviewed by tl;p Inspectors. 
Later, they inte^rview assessoes themselves. They are given lectures and a 
practical paper is set on the lecture every week. After two years of such 
training and experience, the recTiiits have to appear for a test known ns 
Treasury Preliminary Examination. If the result is satisfactory and the trainees 
are favourably reported on by the Inspector, they are confirmed as Assistant 
Inspectors. This concludes the first period of training. In the second ])eriod 
of training, which lasts for about 18 months to 2 years, the recruits move about 
to get more extensive training. They are placed where they c^n see the working 
of the higher organisation of the Department and more difficult assessments 
being made. Even then they work under the supervision of a senior Inspector. 
At the end of this period, they are made to appear at a Treasury Commission 
Examination, which is a more difficult teat than the first one. On passing this 
latter examination and, if the report of the Inspector is favourable, they are 
appointed Inspector Assistants, in which capacity they are allowed to interview 
assessees on their own, assume responsibility and are gradually initiated into 
taking up difficult tvpe of w^ork. But this work is not passed until it is vetfed 
by a senior Inspector. This period lasts for another four to five years. The 
total period of Gaining is thus between eight and ten years, and it is only at 
the end of this period that a recruit is given independent charge of a District 
fls an Inspector. 

384. Such a course of training differs from the Indian method in two essen- 
tial particulars. In this training, emphasis is laid on contacts. The trainee is 
T>f^8ent at the Inspector's interviews with the assessees for some time. Later, 
he interviews them himself, before even taking on the duties of an Inspector. 
Secondly, the trainee is moved about to familiarise birns^^lf with the different 
types qnd grades of accounts. We think the training in India needs the contacts 
even more than in England. Here the official and non-official elements in public 
life mix even less freeiv than in the II. K., and this obstructs the free flow 
of confidence and co-operation between them. The psychological complex of 
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the desk-chair worker and the unpleasantness of the levy of Income-tax, make 
the Income-tax OflBcer even less welcome than the other Government C>fficiala. 
It is necessary both in the interest of revenue aud of the smooth working of 
the Department that this barrier of reserve should be removed. The Income- 
tax Officer must learn to talk in the language of the assessec, both literally and 
figuratively. 

(i) We, therefore, recommend that the course of training of an Income-tax 
Officer should include inquiry and investigation and survey work for a fairly 
long period, say for six months, during which period the trainee should be made 
to study method of business on the stock exchange, bullion exchange, com- 
modity exchange and other similar exchanges, to collect information from Gov- 
ernment and other records and to familiarise himself with the machinery of 
business in the principal manufactures and trades of the province. 

(ii) He might also usefully spend at least a month in getting actjuaintod with ^ 
the clerical work in an Income-tax Office, namely, the preparation of state- 
ments, the method of keeping registers, etc. This training will help liim to 
keep a check on the lethargy and indiffc^rence of his subordinates. 

(iii) He should spend some time, not less than a month, in a Eefiind Circle 
and also in a Salarv Circle, so as to familiarise himself with the working of 
refunds and the method of maintaining the records of salaried persons. 

(iv) It will be best to start him on the examination of accounts in i\ small 
Company district where he can study the Balance Sheets, the Profit and Loss 
.\c-c.ountR and learn the method of enquiry into those accounts, which knowledge 
ho will find very useful when ho comes to examine account books placed before 
him. After this preliminary training, he should learn to work out assessable 
incomo in i*espect of properties and small business assessees. He can then be 
attac.hed successivolv to a large Circle in each kind of business, namely, a generd 
Circle, a Mofussil Circle, a Circle where assessments of wholesale dealers in textiles 
and other frados. Chemists and Druggists, etc. arc made. Thereafter, an equal 
time might be usefully spent by him in a Circle witli speculative sources of 
income such as stockbrokers, bullion brokers, etc. and he might end with the Com* 
panic's Circle where he should examine accoxints of Insurance Companies, Bank- 
ing (kmipanies and also acquaint himself with the methods of double incoine-ta.x 
relief. 

885. In the course of his apprenticeship in the various districts, he should 
in the earlier stage examine accounts and place results before the Income-tax 
Officer for the latter to frame assessment orders and at a Iatf?r stage when he 
has obtained sufficient exnerience. he might be made to frame pro forma assess- 
ment orders which the Income-tax Officer concerned might approve and adopt. 
Before completing the training, the trainee might usefully spend a few days with 
the Appollate Assistant Commissioner and a few days with the Departmental 
Bepresentative at the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal. Here he will get to know 
what type of criticism assessmert orders have to mec't fnd how to meet it in 
his own orders, when he comes to make them. While we would adopt as the 
goal the IT. K. systorn of training evc^ for its length of period, w’e appreciate 
that the Department in India can at present ill afford such a long period of 
training. A suitable curtailment without materially affecting the efficacy of 
the training may therefore be made. 

886. It has been suggested to us in some of the replies to our Questionnaire 
that even after the Income-tax Officers have acquired their full training and 
have put in some vears of actuaDassessment work, they should be encoiu’aged 
to go abroad and to add to their knowledge by a comparative study of the 
Income-tax administrations in other countries. While the suggestion is too 
ambitious to be used as a part of the training of the Trepme-tnx Officers, Govern- 
ment may consider whether it will not be worth while occasionally to depute 
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a senior officer or a BDecialist officer to study methods in vogue in other coun* 
tries, both of administration of the Act and of assessing particular classes of 
income. 

387. Under the recommendations of the Ayers' Committee Report, the role 
of Instructor was given to the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner, and this, 
under the present system, the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner would per- 
form, after the trainee is given full powers of assessment. We have in another 
part of this Report referred in some detail to the present position held by the 
Inspecting Assistant Comniissioner. Here, it will suffice, therefore, to say that 
out of the manv causes that have sapped the initiative, the judgment and the 
discretion of the Income-tax Officer during recent years, the Inspecting Assis- 
tant Commissioner appears, from account-s received by us, to have contributed 
the most. The Income-tax Officer himself is often reluctant to seek the advice 
of his Assistant Commissioner, who is also his immediate superior, lest he be 
found fault with for his lack of knowledge or comprehension. The result fs that 
the raw recruit avoids difficult questions by suppressing them or he always 
decides against the assessees in order to escape blame from his senior officer. He 
thus learns little. W© think that the machinery for training should be such 
that the Income-tax Officer will not feel that mental reserve whicli he feels 
towards his administrative head and yet be- able to get advice ard be corrc‘cied 
whenever he commits mistakes. We would, therefore, suggest that the system 
of what is known in the Income-tax Department as the system of “Principal r 
Officers” should he used more freely in the training of Income-tax Officers, even I 
after they pass through the training course and are started as junior officers. 

388. While on this subject of training, w^e should also point out that the 
Income-tax Officer, being both an executive and an administrative officer, has, 
for many parts of his duties, to depend on the assistance' of his subordinates. 
We were told in Bombay that in practice few Inspectors were found useful 
and that everyw'here except T)GrhapM in one Province, clerical assistance is both 
inadequate and inefficient. We would, therefore, suggest that the non-gazetted 
subordinates in the Income-tax Department should also be made to undergo 
training which will enable tliem to make calculations of tax corn ctly and quickly 
and to lender other assistance to the Income-tax Officer. 

Organisation and Distribution of work 

389. The present set-up of the Income-tax Department can be explained 
by the following chart: — 

Central Board of Revenue 


CommiRsioners of Income-tax. 


Inspecting Aflsiatant 
CommisRioners of Incorue- 
tax. 


Income-tax Officers. 


Appollote ABHiHtant 
CommiRBioners of Income, 
tax. 


InspectorR. 

390. The Central Board of Revenue was created under the Central Board 
of Revenue Act IV of 1924. The Ayers Committee Report of 193t) considered 
that the provisions of this Act did not invest the Central Board of Revenue 
with sufficient powers to enforce uniformity of practice and of administration 
throughout India and it therefore suggested that the Act should be amended 
so aa to provide such powers of direction and control. Although the Centra? 
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l3oard of Revenue Act iteelt ha^ not undergone any change following on this 
recommendation, the provision incorporated in the Indian Income-tax Act as 
it emerged from the Legislature in 1939, confer on the Centeal Board of 
Revenue powers to issue orders, instructions and directions to its subordi^te 
officers (excepting the Appellate Assistant Commissioners in their judicial 
capacity) for the proper execution of the Act. Under the present constitution, 
the Central Board of Revenue consists of one Chairman and two Members, one 
of^'hom is the member for Income-tax. The Central Board of Revenue corres- 
ponds to the Board of Inland Revenue in England, but it exercises its powers 
of superintendence and instruction somewhat differently. In the U.K., the 
Boord of Inland Revenue consists of a Chairman, a Deputy Chairman and 
tli/ee othef Members, who are all permanent officials and are recruited from 
the Civil Service. They are responsible for the proper administration of the 
Income-tax law in the U.K. and issue general instructions to the Inspectors 
oH Taxes to bring about uniformity of practice throughout the country. They 
are the administrative Heads of the Income-tax Department and they also 
advise the Cliancellor of the Exchequer on all questions of public revenue and 
legi<i|ntive proposals for the amendment of the Act whenever necessary. They 
have no povs'or to reduce, onncel or enhance an assessment. In all tliese 
rt‘specta, the C’entral Board of Revenue functions similarly in India. But, the 
similarity stOj)s liero. Tn Englanch, the Members of the Board of Tiilani 
Revenue are also ex-officio Special Commissioners. This body of Special Com- 
]iiissioners, whose official designation is * ‘Commissioners for the special purpose 
of the Income-tux Acts”, have certain definite functions assigned to them 
under the Income-tax Act. The most important of such duties are the 
iollowing : — 

(i) 'l\) hear and determine Appeals preferred hefort' them, 

(ii) To nnake ashC'ssments under Schedule ‘D’ at the request of any tax- 

payer, who ])]*efers not to be assessed by the Central or the 

Additional l k anmissioners, 

(iii) To make all assessments to Sur-tax, 

(iv) To assess the ])rofits of Railways and th(dr officials in the U.K., 

(v) To make all asse^’sments under Schedule ‘t'’ on Interest and Annui- 

ties j)ayable out of any Public Fund, exe^ept those made by the 

Comniissionrs of the Bank of England, etc., 

(vi) To deal w-ith re-payment of Income-tax, etc. and lastly, 

(vii) To assign and allow assessincnts on Tax-payers who elect to be 

assessed by tlicin instead of by the local Commissioners. 

391. JR*lo\v these Special Commissioners and w'orkiiig under the control 
<d’ the Board (»f Inland lie venue is the ('hief Inspector of Taxes who is assisted 
by a Deputy Chief Inspector and about 1,700 Inspectors administering different 
districts of varying sizes and imj»ortance throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. Below' tlie Deputy Chief Inspector are the Principal Ins[>ectors 
wlio are senior executive offie^irs and are entrusted with the duty of inspecting 
offices. They generally specialise in different subjects in ordtn* to be able to 
give technical advice wffien asked for by the Inspectors under them. In some 
cases, if the importance of the duties justifies it, the Principal Inspectors are 
placed in charge of districts also. Next i?! rank are the Senior Inspectors w'ho 
are each placed in charge of an area comprising several districts administered 
by a number of Inspectors. ' They are also inspecting offict'rs who visit each 
district at least twnce a year to examine and ^ check the w^ork of Inspectors. 
The Inspecting Inspectors arc as a rule stationed in important cities and at 
Whitehall. The relations betw'een them and the District Inspectors are as 
cordial as those of an elder brother towards his younger brother. The latter 
takes his difficulties to the former, who guides and instructs him. The inspec- 
tions are more with a view to correction of mistakes than to find faults, and 
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alBo to test the calibre of the junior men. The reports ar^ sent to the Chief 
Inspector. Each Income-tax district is in charge of one or more Inspectors 
who are divided into higher grade Inspectors, Inspectors and Assistant Inspeo- 
tors. Roughly speaking, in the Districts, there is one Inspector for about 
50,000 population. In London, there are 24 Districts with three to four Inspec- 
tors in each District. For clerical work, each Inspector is assisted by ' a 
clerical staff, but the actual collection of the tax is made by a separate official 
known as the Collector of Taxes. 

b92. Although these Inspectors an^ a British counterpart, in essential res- 
pects, of the Income-tax Officers in the Indian system, there is this difference 
that, while the Income-tax Officers make assessments, the Inspectors only aid 
in making them. Many attempts were made in the Indian Legishitiire, in the 
past, to introduce a similar system in India and to break the rigid official 
character of the Income-tax administrative structure in this coantry. \Vc? do 
not wish to reawaken the controversy. Although in the U.K., the association 
of the public with the administration of taxes has been fairly happy, the ^ume 
cannot* be said of other countries. Schultz, in his ‘Ihiblic Finance', has the 
following : — 

“Elected boards oi ass(‘Ssors all too often fall under the influence of 
dominant political machines and become focal centres of graft and 
corruption". 

This is the experience in the U.S.A. In India, where business is muohf less 
organised and less educated than in the U.S.A. , it is difficult to say whether 
the experience of associating non-official element with the administration will 
prove niOro satisfactory. The Inspector’s work in the U.K. appears to be 
less difficult in some respects than that of the Income-tax Officer’s in India. 
This difference is due mainly to the higher standard of education among th> 
Assessoes in the U.K. and also to a higher sense of civic responsibility among 
the public. We are informed that in England, it is very rarely that books 
of accounts are actually examined by the gssessing or appellate authorities, 
but that the assessees and their auditors prepare such elaborate and informa- 
tive statements without any objection or reluctance that the Inspector is saved 
the trouble of wading through the large number of books, which, an Income-tax 
Officer in India has to examine and to interpret himself. It ift usual in the 
U.K. for an assessee, even before he makes his statutory return of income, 
to rgree as to his liability to tax with the local Inspector. This has two 
fidvantages, firstly, the assessment work is more evenly distributed in the U.K. 
than in India and, secondly, actual appeals are much fewer owing to the spirit 
of accommodation shown by both the assessee and the Inspector. Although 
tlie assessment year begins in the U.K. in April, sotne of the assessees start 
producing their statements before the Inspector in the previous September 
w’herever possible and by the time the year of asBessment opens, a number of 
the assessments are already agreed to. Although there was till recently no 
legal provision for calling for accounts, the assessees voluntarily produced them 
whenever necessary and gladly supplied whatever information was required by 
the Inspectors. TTiis was so because the asseBBeea knew that, if they did not 
hgree with the Inspector about their liability, the latter might object to the 
assessments made by the General Commissioners and people preferred to avoid 
.^ueh a contingency. 

393. The Ayers Committee Report recommended that the Central Board 
of Revenue might appoint a Chief Commissioner of Income-t^yc who would 
serve a-* a technical adviser to the Central Board of Revenue and would, 
subject to the general control of th^^Board, supervise and co-ordinate the 
administration of the Income-tax Act' throughout India. To assist him in his 
duties, they suggested that his staff should include one senior Assistant Com- 
missioner and one Income-tax Officer. They enumerated the various duties 
to be performed by this Chief Commissioner and his staff^^n Chapter XVf, 
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action 4 of the Keport). Although this recommendation of the Committee 
was not immediately accepted, an officer designated the Director of Inspection 
was appointed in due course to assist the Board. We understand that at 
* present the sanctioned strength of the Directorate of Inspection is one Director, 
two Additional Directors and an appropriate staff. Although the duties of 
this Directorate are not specifically defined in any Office Order, it is under- 
stood that the Dirtctor of Inspection has to supervise the inspection ,of 
Income-tax Offieffe by the Inspecting Assistant Commissioners and Commis- 
sioners, to keep an eye on the progress of assessment work so as to bring 
it up to date, to help the Central Board of Eevenue to judge the work of 
the different classes of the Board s subordinales, to supervise the assessment 
*of war time contractors, to superintend and give instructions on special assess- 
ments under the instructions of the Board and also to collect information 
through its Collation Branch from various organisations and Government 
Departments and to distribute such information to the different assessing 
units.* Out of these duties, tlie one that engages most of the lime of the 
Dkector of Inspection is evidently the scrutiny of the inspection reports that 
reach the Directorate through the Commissioners from the Inspecting 
Assistant Comm ssioners, ni tlie various provinc'^’s. It is said that there are 31 
Inspecting Assistant (Commissioners, eacdi one of whom is expected to inspect 
two offices in a month so that the Directorate should receive about 
(52 Inspection Keports every month which is work sufficient to keep 
more than one officer entirely busy, if he is to scrutinise every leport 
ajid to pass order, vvatli regard to most, if not every item. We must 
say that w’e are Jiot miieli impressed wdili the necessity of a routine scrutiny 
of Jnspocting Assistant Commissioner's inspection reports by the Directorai * 
and of engaging three full time Commissioners on this job. Apart from pure'y 
office insi)ection, inspection work in the Income-tax Department has two 
as]^ects. It has to examine the materials that are brought on record by the 
Income-tax Gfficer for their snlFiciency and, secondly, it lias to see that the 
iipplication of the ])ro visions of the Act to such materials is proper and adequate 
The ins])ections in Income-tax Offices differ matoiallv from those in other 
Office's and Departments. An Officer inspecting the latter has access io all 
the sources of information from which tlie material to bt* inspected is drawi.. 
He is therefore able to test tlie capaeiiy of the Officoi to judge the*" value 
of the material as well as to apply it properly. In an Income-tax Office, o i 
the other hand, ng one but an Jneoinc-tax Officer has at present access U. 
the original account books from which the materials, which form the basis of 
the assessments, are extracted. If he fails to bring on record any material 
or overlooks or misjudges any important item from the accounts that are 
produced before him, an inspecting officer cannot correct such omission oi' ^ 
ov^'rsight unh'ss they fire patent from other facts or are obvious. An inspec- 
tion by an Inspecting Assistant Commissioner is therefore more often than 
not -an ex])ression of a second opinion on the Income-tax Officers materials 
An Inspecting Assistant Commissioner might, and often does, suggest furthu 
lines of enquiry; but for surdi guidame and suggestions, three checks are too 
many, considering that fin Inspecting Assistant CVirnmissioner himself is an 
experinenced officer of the Department. In the ordinary course, his inspec- 
tion i‘e])ort would go with the repli(‘s of the Income-tax Officer coiicerned to 
the (Commissioner, who would then decide on the course of action to be taken. 
The present svshun of a third examination by the Director of Inspection was 
probably eftnsidei'od .advisahJe, when th^' Commissioners drawn from other 
Departn^ents' weri‘ new ; but, if our jiroposal Unit no Commissioner should be 
appointed to the post who lias not had five years’ experience as Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner is adopted, such third inspection would, we think, be 
superfluous. The Commissioner has his legal advisers for questions of lawm- 
en questions of fact, the views of the Income-tax Officer and of the Inspecting 
Assistant Commifiiioner should bring out all^the facts of thq case. As the 
Director of Inspection also cannot himself examine accounts, he can hardly 
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import anything new through his further inspection. We would, therefore, 
suggest that, although the reports might continue to be sent to the Director, 
his function should be only to collate the major defects disclosed by the Inspec- 
tion Ileports, and to issue instructions of all-India character, to avoid repeti- 
tion of those defects. He might also test, at his choice, assessments by the 
method of sample check' which is practised in the U.S.A. Such check is made 
with the help of a small ‘flying squad’ of Accountants, who settle for some 
time in a town, then in some section of a large city, to examine assessments, 
then move to some unspecified destination, thus covering a few thousand 
assessments in a year. For such test to be effective in India, this squad will 
have to he given the right to call for accounts and information such as is given 
to the Income-tax Officer. The wider knowledge and experience of the Director 
can thus lie made still available w.thout its being diffused on indiv.dual cases 
and in allocating blame in small matters. 

394. The time of the Director of Inspection thug saved, may be utilised by 
him to better advantage. We accordingly recommend that the following may 
be made his special province in the Income-tax Administration: — 

(a) the organisation and superintendence of Inquiry work of the Investi- 

gation or Inquiry Branch, 

(b) watching the methods of recruitment and the quality of recruits and 

applying an Independent check upon recommendations for 
promotions, 

((') tlie drawing yj) of comprehensive instructions as to the method of 
examination of accounts in special types of cases, 

(d) arranging for the systematic training and the departmental examina- 

tion of probationary officers, 

(e) periodical review' of the method employed and registers and forms 

jirescribed in connection wdth various "branches of work, 

(f) the reejuisition of periodical reports of progress in resp.ct of assess- 

ment work and refund claims and the periodical revision of 
statistical requirements with a view to making the published 
returns as informative and intelligible us possible. 

(t) another place (paragraph 403) we have suggested the formation 
of Special Assessment Circles to secure uniformity of procedure 
and of method of assessment, and, the advantage of specialisa- 
tion. As such assessment Circles are likely to b(i spi‘ead over 
more than one province, particularly in the case of large indus- 
tries, they can be best supervised by a central machinery, and 
this may be made the special responsibility of the Director of 
Inspection, who, in effect, is the technicar arm of the Central 
Board of Eeyenue. We suggest that the Director of Inspection 
should be assisted in this task by specialists of the rank of junior 
Commissioners or at least senior Assistant Commissioners who 
will have specialised in Banking accounts, Textile industry 
accounts. Insurance business accounts and accounts of such other 
industries, trades and businesses as. by reason of their importsn-e, 
special characteristics and numbers, call for specialist treatment.' 
Jn the U.K., a similar system is in actual operation, with its 
. , Sjiecialist Principal and Senior Inspectors attached to the office 
.of the Chief Inspector of Taxes, and in India the proposal had the 
support of Ayers Committee. 

« 4r ^ 

395. If tli6 Director is to perforin the above-mentioned duties without 
resentment from or conflict with the Provinofal Heads of Income-tax adminis- 
tration, he should have, we think, a status superior to the Commissioners, and 
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as» under our proposals, the emphasis will be shifted from the duties of inspec- 
tion to other duties, we would revive the recommendation of the Ajers Com- 
mittee and suggest that the designation of the Officer may be changed fron^ 
Director to Chief Commissioner of Income-tax with the status corresponding* 
to that of the Deputy Chief Inspector of Taxes under the U-Kf system. 

3%. In the Provinces, the Commissioner of Income-tax continues to be 
theoretically the administrative head of the province for income-tax purposes. 
Jn practice, however, owing to increasing centralisation at the Central Board 
of lit venue, the powers of the Commissioner have been so hedged round with 
restrictions and directions with regaid to decis ons on penalty provision,i, 
ditiicult cases, and e^eIl in respect of some routine mailers, that one who was 
formerfy a powerful i^rovincial Potontiite for Inconie-tax, who could make 
ippointmonts to posts currying lis. 100 to Ks. 1,500, is toda;^ more or less the 
interprelor of the Income-tax Officer and the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner 
of Income-tax tx) the Board. We were told that one of the ideas behind the 
recommendations of the Ayers Committee w*as to reduce the importance of tie* 
c'-oinmis^ioner. We had it from Mr. Ayers that the rncdel, which the Inquiry 
(/ommittee, of which he was a Member, placed before it was the British modf 1 
As under it, the Inspecting Assistant Commissioners like the Principal Inspec- 
tors were to control and guide the Income-tax Office is under the instructions 
oi the Board, wdio would correspond to the Cheif Inspector of Taxes and to 
whom th(;y w’ould report through thedr inspections on the work of their sub- 
ordinates. The Commissioner w'as accordingly to function, if not purely, at 
It ast mainly, as the administrative head and need not, therefore, be as highly 
paid as he is now. It was the Committee’s int-tuilion that the expenditure 
that would be thus saved by reducing the pay of the Commissioners could 
be utilised for the appointment of technical experts working with the Board 
who w'ould issue instructions on technical matters, the Member of the Central 
Board of Kevenue thereafter confiing himself to matters of policy and adminis- 
tration as the Board of Inland Revenue does hi England. This idea evidently 
did not either commend itself to Government or was not properly interpreteel 
to them. Therefore, Commissioners still continue to be as highly paid as 
before and no technical experts have been appointed; but, all the same, the 
scope of their powers and functions and their influence have been seriously 
curtailed'. We have already said above that we do not approve of the Direc- 
torate of Inspection doing more than supervisory duties in connection w’ith 
inspection reports. 7'he duty of judging and acting on inspection reports would, 
in this view, fall on the Commissioners, who, to function properly and without 
restraint, should be left free to decide on points thrown up by day to day 
idministration, e,g., penalties, individual assessments, etc.; this should neither 
cause loss of revenue nor raise any misgivings about the correctness of the 
decisions taken, if, as proposed by us, the Commissioners are, in the future, 
trained men. If any mistakes are committed, they cun be corrected bv the 
Member, Central Board of Revenue, or by the Chief Commissioner when 
they visit Provincial Headquarters. This proposal has the advantage rhat it 
will cut the many delays that at present occur in obt.'xining orders from the 
Centre and that it will improve the prestige and status of the Commissioner, 
both with the public and with his subordinates, and will enable him to exercise 
*>etter control over his staff. As a fnan on the spot, the Commissioner’s judg- 
ment is likely to be more correct than that of an authority however able and 
experienced, which is stationed hundreds of miles away, and which has, there- 
fore, less opportunity to appreciate local conditbns and Ine local point of view. 

397. In another part of this report,^ we have referred to the duties U be 
assigned to Inspecting Assistant Commissioners and we have also dealt with 
Appellate Assistant Commissioners. Here we would only emphasize that *f 
inspections by Inspecting Assistant Commissioners are to be effective and 
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instructive, the latter must have the power., when they consider it necessary 
to do so, to call for and examine account books equally with the Income-tax 
Officers under their charge. We would also recommend that both while exer- 
cising their administrative powers and in doing their* inspection duties, the 
Inspecting Assistant Commissioners should place before themselves the example 
of the Senior Inspectors in the U.K., whose relations with their juniors, as 
we have mentioned alread 3 s are described to be those of an elder brother 
towards a younger one. We emphasize this point because during our visits 
to various centres, we heard comparatively senior Income tax Officers express- 
ing themselves bitterly over the manner in which even junior Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioners commented upon their work 


398. We now turn tor the suggestions made regarding tlie arrangement and 
distribution of work in Income-tax Offices^ The existing arrangements have 

4 een severely criticised both by the public and by the Departmental men, 
Ithough oil different grounds. Under them, the Income-tax Officer is in 
cliargo of a tax district, comprising roughly about 1.000 assessees of all 
classes of income except where the assessees are arranged without reference 
|io area and on a different principle. He calls for Keturns of Income annually 
^irom the assessees, accepts some as correct, examines others for their correct- 
ness and where Heturns are not made or reliable accounts are not produced, he 
estimates the incomes to the best of his judgment and fijially collects tax on 
the basis of his assessments. In performing these duties, placed on him by 
the Commissioner, he works under the latter's orders conveyed through Circulars 
and other directions through the Inspecting Assistant Commissioners. Such 
orders cover all aspects of his work: the output, the method of assessment and 
the manner of collection of tax. Tt is the general complaint against this system 
that it is loo rigid in its approach to the problem of fair assessment and &at, 
limiting, as it does, the discretion of the Income-tax OfPeer both as regardOhe 
quantity of work and the manner in which it is to be performed, it does not 
make adequate provision for differences due to local ciifllom, or the individual 
ps^^chological 'twists' of assessees, which are inherent in any social and 
economic problem. The quota system of work is criticised on this gi’ound and 
it is attacked also on the ground that the ‘standard unit’ on which the quota 
is based is too high. The standard unit snd the quota for each Officer are 
arrived at as described below. 


399. All assessment cases are classified into four categories — 

Category (I) includes business incomes of over Bs. 25,000; Category (II) 
includes business incomes between Ks. 10,000 and Rs. 25, (XX); Category (III) 
includes business incomes between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10, (XX); Category (IV) 
includes all other business incomes except Category (V), and Category (V) 
includes salary, refund and ‘no assessment' cases. The standard of work' 
fixed for officers of respective grades is’ fixed on the basis of a ‘standard unit’. 
One standard unit is equal to either one Category I assessment or five Category 
IJ assessments or ten Category III assessments or fifteen Category IV assess- 
ineuts or twenty Category V assessments. For annual output, the 
standard fixed is one Grade I Officer for every 185 standard units, except 

the ease of Bombay City and Calcutta and certain other important Circles, 
"where the standard is fixed at 175 units. For a Grarlo II Officer 'doing only 
Category II and Category ^ JIT assessments, the annual output is fixed at 150 
units in Calcutta and Bombay and other similar places and 170 units* elsewhere. 
|For a Grade ITT Officer, the standard fixed" for annual output is 90 units in 
Bombay, Calcutta and similar places and 110 units elsewhere. This standard 
is departed from in charges which deal with purely salary and refund cases.. 
Other things being equal, it is asuumed that a Grade 1 Income-tax Officer 
will deal with Category I cases only, a Grade II Income-tax Officer will deal 
with assessments of cases under Category II and Category III, and a Grade 
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III Income-tax Officer will deal with cases under Categories IV and V. The. 
nuraber of Income-tax Officers required under the three Grades is estimated 
with reference to each Income-tax assessment charge by dividing the total 
number of assessments df various categories in that charge by the standard 
units. f 

400. This allocation of work by categories and the fixation of standard 
output in lerms of standard units has been in vogue for two financial years. 

It has been stated in some quarters that instead of helping to reduce the 
arrears or to improve the quality of the work, the experiment has only created 
slipshod work and inefficiency. We do not think this judgment on the scheme 
can be accepted as either final or correct. The scheme has not yet had a 
fair trial for lack of Officers of the right categories in sufficient numbers. It 
has been suggested to us that the Income-tax Officer should be left to himself 
to deal with any case without any such standard, as, being % Gazetted Officej^ 
in charge of important work, he is expected to know his responsibilities and^ 
to discharge them to the best of his abilities. While we do not dispute the 
latter assumption, it cannot be denied that some yard-stick is necessary by 
which to judge the difference between one officer and another and to allocate ^ 
blame or credit. We, therefore, do not disapprove of setting a standard for 
camparison, but at the same time we feel bound to recognise that a rigid 
standard of the type prescribed is not likely to do justice to Income-tax Officers, 
particularly in Circles where assessees combine in their activities more than 
one kind of business, or when the business is one but its ramifications are 
many. Thus, an Income-tax Officer of Grade TIT, in whose work ‘no assess- 
ment, oases are included, is expected to do 90 units, i.e., 1,800 cases in a 
year, A Speculator very often makes losses and, therefore, his case may be 
a ‘no assessment’ case for some years. But to complete the assessment even 
in s®?h a case, the Income-tax Officer has to exanjine transactions over a 
number of “settlements” or “vaydas”, depending on the type of speculation 
and many transactions in each “Vayda”. It is, therefore, unfair to expect an 
income-tax Officer to deal with a large number of such cases in one year 
considering the ramifications of such business. . Similarly, even a Commission 
Agency business can earn Es. 25,000 a year and it is a matter of a few minutes 
only for an Income-tax Officer to deal with such assessments and yet such 
assessments are classified under Category I. A salary earner may own shares 
and in deciding his case, the Income-tax Officer has to do a number of calcula- 
tions for rebate of tax. From our own experience, we can say that no two 
cases are exactly alike and that one case may sometimes take more than a 
fortnight to conclude. Moreover, there are spme items of work, some directly 
connected with assessment and others indirectly, of which no account is taken 
in fixing the outturn of an Income-tax Officer. The following are some of 
such items: — 

(i) Supplementary Assessments under section 34, 

(ii) Ee-assessments under sections 27, 33 and 33 A, 

' (iii) Re-examination of accounts when cases are remanded by the 

appellate authorities, ^ 

(iv) Examination of accounts for reporting incomes of branch businesses ^ 
where the assessments are made by other Income-tax Officers 
or in other Provinces. 

The yard-stick, we presume, was prescribed because it was intended that^ 
the Central Board of Revei\uc through the Director of Inspection should be 
the authority to judge about the quantity and quality of work of each Income- 
tax Officer. This again might have been all right as an experiment when the 
Commissioners of Income-tax were new or inexperienced. But considerable 
experience has been gained sfeice the system was introduced in 1946. We think 
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it is time now that it should be left to the local Commissioners to judge what 
cases involve what quantity of labour. They and their Inspecting Assistant 
Commissioners should know the assessees better or at' least should have 
better opportunities to judge of the quantity of labour involved in important 
cases. If ail Inspecting Assistant Commissioner, at the first inspection, divides 
or classifies the cases in each charge in his jurisdiction according to the nature 
and quantity of work involved in them and arranges them into categories I to 
V. not based on the income but on the quantity of labour likely to be involved, 
a better and more equitable standard will be evolved for a quantitative value 
lor each Income-tax Officer’s work. There will be less inequality and a more 
c('rrect marking by the Commissioner of the industry or otherwise of his 
oilicers. The Commissioner’s report — monthly or periodical — will then be sent 
to the Director of Inspection and the Central Board of Revenue for recoH and 
, such action as they deem fit. It is, no doubt, true that even in such a scheme, 
inequalities due to difference of opinion may persist. But they will be less 
and can be remedied on representation*. The Director of Inspection or the 
Member of the Board during his annual visit may, if they are not satisfied, 
examine the classification. 

401. In defining the charges and in allocating work on the time factor, 
sufficient allowance should be made for all the different facets that the I.T.O.’s 
work presents.. This we think is not being done now, at least adequately. The 
Income-tax Office is not a machine into which accounts can be thrown at one 
end and the assessment can be taken out at the other. The I.T.O. has to sift 
to correlat/' and to judge in proper perspective the materials he collects, and 
unless sufficient time is allowed for these processes of mind to take their proper 
course, the work will suffer in quality. We think it thcjrefore necessary that 
in fixing a fair standard of work, sufficient time should be left to the I.T.O. 
.•U!d to his inspecting staff for study and for application of tests, which again 
should not be judged on the result of such tests but only on their nature or 
character. 

402. We would also suggest that, as far as possible, single I.T.O. jurisdic- 
tions should be avoided. Multiple I.T.O. jurisdictions are more easily adjusti- 
bJe to circumstances, It may be' worth while to go even beyond district 
boundaries to achieve multiple Income-tax Officer jurisdiction, " because in a 
system of administration where different classes and categories of officers work, 
with their limitations of experience and knowledge, it is best, to have a grouj) 
'with officers of different grades and experience to deal with the different 
kinds of assessment that each charge lias inevitably to handle. A group has in 
it a resilience and a reserve strength and will offer a greater resistence to sudden 
changes and strains. Thirdly, a group is very necessary for the training of new 
officers and the trying out of the old ones and, fourthiy, in a group it is more 
easy to arrange for vacancies on leave or otherwise than in single officer units. 

403. It is common knowledge that all businesses do not run to a pattern. 
Many have peculiarities of their own. In some businesses, these peculiarities 
can be learnt with a comparatiyely short experience. But others call for 
intensive and prolonged study to gain thq experience n-'cessary to understand 
and appreciate the accounts and to interpret them or find out flaws in them. 

If the latter class of assessment cases are dealt with as ordinary c'ases, not only 
is the revenue likely to suffer but the assessee is also likely to be put to the 
trouble of preparing unnecessary statements, which exasperate him without 
bringing any benefit to the Revenue. In the interests of efficiency and for the 
advantage of revenue, we would therefore suggest that selected classes of as- 
sessments should be made by specialist circles and to function in these circles, 
officers should be trained in the peculiarities of accounts maintained for these 
classes of businesses. What classes of assessment should be selected for such 
specialist treatment wfill depend on the quality of the business as also on the 
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number of assessees in that class. Thus, for assessing Textile Mills, we 
suggest thyt separate Circles should be formed with ofi&cers who have acquired 
lechnical knowledge of the sources of the raw materials and the methods of 
production, the percentage of w^astage, the qualit}" and Vi.Ji.e of labour employed 
the mechanism of sales and distribution, etc. As Textih' Mills aie situated in 
Bcmbay, Ahmedabad, Kanpur, Calcutta, Coimbatore, Madras, Delhi and other 
jiluces, groups of textile -trained officers should be staticued -lit <‘.nch of these 
places. To avoid the staleriess that might set in if the same man is placed 
at the same place on one set of cases, all the textile groiips should be brought 
into an All India Textile Circle, to enable officers from one group to be [leriod- 
icuily transferred to another. Such a textile circle should be placed under 
one or more Commissioners according to the number of Income-tax Officers 
ill the 4Sircle, whose headquarters may be fixed in Boinbay as in t>hat city and 
Ahmedabod which is in the vicinity, the number of textile mills is the largest. 
Wo would suggest similar arrangements of work in respect of assessments 
1 eluting to Insurance Companies, Bankicfg Companies, -Mining Companies, Iron 
and Steel Companies, share and stock brokers and any other type of important 
businesses that Government may think extensive enough and also important 
enough from the point of view of revenue to justify special attention To make 
it possible to appoint a sufficient number of Commissioners without area juris- 
'diction, the present restriction of such Commissionerships to three in section 
5 (2) of the Income-tax Act will have to be removed, by tEe deletion of the 
words “not more than three in all" in that section. The establishment oi 
C’ircles of this specialist type should help towards efficiency and speed, parti- 
cularly if they have also guidance from specialists who. us recommended by 
the Ayers Committee, should be maintained by the Central Board of "Revenue 
at iti office in New Delhi. They will work under the Director of Inspection 
or the (diief Ownmi^djonpr of Income-tax by whatever authority 

may be called. 

4U4. Tte only objection which we have so far heard to this proposal, which 
has been otherwise generally supported, is on the score that specialisation in 
one industiy might not fit in with the method of promotion and recruitment 
in an administrative department like the Income-tax Department. It wes 
argued that a person who, for instance, specialises in a lianking business w'ill 
le wasted if he is appointed as Inspecting Assistant Cunn ii:s§ioner in a Textile 
Grou]) w'bcre businesses other than banking are assessed and, secondly, that 
if a man is placed in charge of the same type of work year after year, he is 
likely to stagnate and to lose his broadness of outlook and of mind. We do not 
tl’.ink tha; the dangers of the kind expressed are as great as they theoretics lly 
appear. It is common knowledge that insurance men linve proved capable 
adTiiiniistrators and legislators, that bankers have coiitr'buted not a little in 
otli-r walks of life to the progress of the country. Thtretoi*e, assessment work 
beljig essentially the same, the mere fact of a person spccialisinp in one type 
of assessment is not likely to make him one-sided and impervious to peculiari- 
ties of olk.er types of assessment. Secondly, if the groups are sufficiently large, 
bigl'er ])os's in the groups will be available under the scheme itself and, if 
nut available, as wc have suggested,*' the specialist Income-tax Officer, if of 
sutlicient seniority, might be given Inspecting Assistant Commissionor's pay 
and status under the powers of the Commissioner under section 5 (5) of tht 
Income-tax Act. On the other hand, the advantages of specialisation are 
cerlainly greater than any minor inconveniences that the system might 
introduce 

405. While on this subject we may refer to a suggestion that was made to 
us as an ullernative to the above, namely, that for specific mdustries, Income- 
tax Officers should be appointed from among persons who had actually workec 
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in that industry or trade. We have already referred, while dealin;^' with recruit- 
ment, to this proposal uJld, as was expressed by us there, we think that it 
would cramp the Department too much if recruitment is also made on specialist 
basis, that to make such recruitment properly effective, a number of oflieers of 
the specialist class would have to be recruited which would be out of all pro- 
portion in most industries to the necessities of the ca^e and, thirdly, tl ere 
would be other difficulties about age and the suitability for Government service. 

• 406. An alternative to special recruitm'ent was also suggested, viz,^ that 
a panel of experts in each line should be selected by i.rovernmeiii who may be 
available lor advice of a technical nature whenever requred by the Dep^rtmeiit. 
There is this disadvantage in ffuch a scheme that these panel members would 
mostly be men still in the business and the persons about whom enquiries would 
have to bn made would also belong to the business. It would therefore, be 
placing the experts, whose advice is sought, in a\ery embarrassing position, if 
their op- u'ni is to be asked on matters relating to their rivals aid the dangers 
are so obvious that we neifed not stress them any further. 

407. Arrears . — In many of replies, the chronic state of the arrears has been 
pointed out as proof of the inefficiency and weakness of the administration. A 
reared Commissioner of Income-tax, whose experience and age justify consider- 
ali^m of bis views, attributes the present state of things to the inabilitv of 
Income-tax Officers on account of their inexperience to distinguish betvi^een case 
ar\l case, as to the time to be devoted to each, and to their incap^^city to come 
to (j'lick decisions, the latter being the result of frequent interference from 
higher .nithorities. Arrears are not peculiar to the Incciric-tas Dcpartm''nf. 
They are iti some measure due in this as in other Depai»m''nts, to past and 
present insufficiency of the staff. In the Income-tax Department, they are due 
secoiuHy, to the lack of adequate assistance to the Income tax Officers, thirdly 
to incorrect distribution of work, and fourthly to the inexperience of Income- 
tax Oflieers and their consequent inability or unwillingness to come to a dreision. 

40S. At the outbreak of the last war, the Income-tax Department was 
working to an income of about Rs. 18 crores, and was just trying to accustom 
itself to radical changes introduced by the amending Act of 19.S9. It was, 
therefore, unprepared for the sudden increase in the responsibilities which 
devolved on the Department as a result of the Great War. This was under- 
standable; but that it did not adjust itself to the ^mpaci even as late as 1942- 
48 when the effect of the war came to be seriously felt, foMowing the entry 
of Japan ijito the war, can only be due to the inacniue*ry being too rigid to 
abscu’b the shock or the incapacity of the administration to appreciate the 
increase in its resporisibilities, which, every one else saw was inevitable. For 
some time, the machinery had been getting rigid and seme arrears had been 
accumulating; but, the heavy arrears really commenced gathering momentum 
in 1939. The Income-tax Act as it emerged in that year had many new features 
especially the distinction between a resident and a no:i-rt?ident person. In 
conformity with these alterations in the basis of taxation, the form of Return 
of Income had necessarily to be changed. Yet, because this was not foreseen 
or because the printing machinery failed, the Forms of Returns of Income 
under section 22 of the Act were not available for issue bv the Income-tax 
Officers till about the middle of September 1939. Thus fully six months of 
the assessineni period of 1939-40 were lost to the Departtirmt and the year 
ended with the accumulation of arrears, which was the heaviest till then. 
Succeeding vears, weighted by war conditions, gave no opportunity to tne 
staff to catch up with these arrears; on the contrary, thev added to the arrears 
in all brancjhcH of the administration. The figures of arrears of ospessments 
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are as under: 


At end of 1944-45 
” 1945-46 
’* ” 1946-47 
” 1947-48 


. 1,81.282 
. 2,26,689 
. 3,03,296 
. 3,85,700 


This increase in arrears of assessments again was due in no small measure 
t*) tbe^ fwil'Jre as well as inability of the Department to recruit adequate stall 
even while imposing additional burden of work to meet the demands of revenue 
created by the war. It stands to the credit of the Income-tax stafi of all ranlh 
that in spite of the strain thus placed upon it, it did i^s work valiantly during 
the crucial years of the war and collected, for Governmeiit, revenues out of all 
proportion *0 what they were called upon to collect before the v/ar. 

409. The following statement illustrates the increase in receipts from income 
taxation for Bombay City in* the three selected years and the staff that was 
reSponsibie for these receipts: — 


Years of assessment 


Total Revenue No. of Total No. of non- No. of 
(I.T., S.T., Income-tax gazetted staff. A.Cs. 

EPT net). Officers. Executive Others. 

tive. lAC AAC 


Total Ex- 
penditure. 


1938-39 (City) (whole) 3,60,98,824 


1939-40 City . 
Central 


1944-46 City . 
Central 


3.66.08,094 
27,32, 873 

3 , 93 , 40,967 

61,16,20,000 

3 , 32 , 60,670 

64 , 48 , 80,570 


31 

135 

375 

23 

13] 

315 

7 

3 

24 

30 

134 

339 

36 

155 

444 

12 

12 

31 

47 

167 

475 


1 p2 

2 2 

3 3 
1 1 

4 4 


13,34,072 

11,88,720 

39 , 02 ^ 

12 , 27,748 

16,97,447 

2 , 74,303 

19 , 71,750 


The sudden increase in the revenues in the last of the three years was not 
entirely a windfall. It had to be worked for through an efitirely new enact- 
ment e.gf., 'the E.P.T. Art and by additional levies of Surcharges, etc. Owing 
t'j E.P.T. in most ol the big assessments, assessment work was duplicated and 
with the introduction of the Surcharges, provisional assessments to Excess 
Profits Tax, the deposits and the advance payments, clerical work was almost 
quadrupled, besides making it complicated. In 1947-48, Excess Profits Tax 
remained only in cases then in arrears. Yet the corresponding figui^.s for that 
year are as under, approximately; — 


Total Revenue. No. of Other Staff lAC AAC Total Ex- 
Income-tax Executive 0 A 3 m penditiu'e. 

Officers. 


1947-48 City . 47,17,97.000 136 110 769 

Central 2,18,40,486 8 8 46 


33,04,744 

2,19,636 


The number of aesessees in the two years, 1944-45 and 1947-48, were 63,134 
and 68,712 respectively for both Bombay City and Bombay Central combined. 
These figures t^re suliioieut to establish that during the war yosrs, 47 Income- 
tax Officers were doing the work, which, on the standard of work considered 
equitable in 1946 would hbve required the services of about 144 lucome-tax 
Officers. Perhaps, the latter number includes a proportion for arrears. Even 
if Jrd. were allocated to airears, it is obvious that an Income-tax Officer up to 
IW7-48 was doing the work of more than two in a period which commenced 
with a new Act and saw arnually additions to the tax structure of a complex 
a.cd intricate character. 


410. Partly on account of' the fact that the Income-tax 
partitioned out of the Provincial Revenue Establishment 


Department Was 
and in its initiaj^ 
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sia^os was more tolerated than encouraged, and partly because oMhe iact that 
many of the superior ofl&cers, with whom the decision lay to increase the staff 
or to organise it, bud no ac tual experience of the practical working of an assess- 
meni and the labour it involves (having come from Departments wljere their 
duties were cast in an entirely different mould) the Department has never been 
able to reach that' resilionco which can absorb shocks and adjust itself to new 
demands. It has been working mostly from hand to mouth in the matter of 
its staff and even ’Joday, the Reorganisation Scheme, to judge from increasing 
arrears, evidently has foiled to provide for the Reserves neoessaiy to meet 
casualties, additional clutits, etc. This is a great drawback in an organisa- 
tion, which is mostly technical in its make-up and administrative only second 
ariJy. Owing to its character, it cannot immediately cover up its deficiencies 
ipf staff from the open niaiket like other Departments, but has to allow at least 
a year to its recruits to train themselves. On the assessment side, it has lost 
its resilience to a certain e:xtent owing to the abolition of Examiners with 
whom, at their back, the Commissioners in the early years, were able to enlist 
I -even comparatively law gx^aduates into service as Income-tax Officers. With 
the abolition of the grade of Bailiffs, who corresponded to ‘Collectors’ in the 
Ejjglish system, recoveries have suffered and by imix)sing on.cleilis the same 
pay as in other Departments but more intricate and responsible duties, the 
recruitment has Jeterioraled and discontent has increased. Wiilie we do not 
disapprove of the changes in the administrative structure, we think that before 
making the changes, fdtornative machinery should have befen created. Taking 
the structure as it is planned, we think, that it requires to be strengthened and 
refirranged immediately in certain respects, if the heavy arrears are to be 
reduced; and, above all, a liberal provision has to be made for Reseiwes in all 
grades and classes of the establishment, for emergent work. 

411. From the figures available in the latest printed All-India Income-tax 
Reports and Returns for the year 1944-45, assessees can be classified into 
income groups as iind‘;r — 


Salaries 

Individuals 

'»u«arieB 

All other 

Hindu un- 

Firms. 

Cos. 

No. of cases. 

Tax, , 

& other 

sources. 

divided 



(1) 


sources 


family. 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

(7) 

Incomes upto 







and inclusive 

of Rs. 7,500 1,27,881 

9,418,084 

34,315 

93,293 

61,004 

10,782 

2,262 

Incomes above 






4.U> 

Rs. 7,5001 20,331 

6,30,678,402 

13,728 

37,066 

24,168 

4,209 

Total incomes 







assessed. . 1,48,212 

64,69,90,486 

48,043 

1,30,363 

76,172 

14,991 

6,397 






Total 

(8) 

3,19,637 







1,03,636 







4,23,173 

* 

It will be noticed from the above figures that nearly Jrds of 

the number *ot 


assessees in a year are drawn from income groups below Rs. 7, 500 and only 
ird. are drawn from «ibove that group except in certain cases. As the number 
of arrears is large, it is obvious that the arrears could not all have come from 
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the higher income groups. This the following figures of arrears as bn 1-4^748 
w II demonstrate: — 


Categoty I. Cat. II. Cat. Ill Cat. IV Cat. V Total 

IT 

Arears of aBseeBment 44,575 65,092 1,06)718 1,32.650 3.35.700 

The arrears in respect of salary assessments alone, in the Indian Union, as 
on Ist August 1948 are said to have been 91.636; and for refunds, there is usually 
a carry over of something between 16,000 and 20.000 each year. As the lower 
income group cannot present much difficulty in assessment, the conclusion is 
inescapable that the work expected of Income-tax Officers is in excess of what 
they are able to do. This excess may be partly composed of, as we have been 
oiieu informed, wora other than purely assessment work, e.g., (a) represent 
iiig the Department in appeals before the Appellate Assistant Cf^mmissione* 
(b) preparation of briefs and second appeals for the use of the Departmentat 
Kc‘i)iesentatives and (e) giving effect to reductions in appeal, eic. Some part 
of tliis excess is, we are informed, being remedied by reducing the number oh* 
lot urns and periodical reports expected of an Income-tax Officer or by trans- 
ferring this work to others. Even with relief from clerical work, we do not 
think the Income-Jbax Olficei will have time enough to deal satisfoctciily with 
the amount of assessment work that is placed in his charge. Tlius, if a Grade 
1 Income -tax Officer is to do 185 assessments of Category 1, it means that he 
haa to do almost one assessment every two days including holidays, and it is 
common knowledge that most assessees in Category 1 have extensive businesses 
and n number of Bruuelies, It is, therefore, almost cruel to expect an 
Income-tax Officer to cope single-handed (except for a clerk to do calculations) 
witli 185 of such assosauit nts in a year or over three assessments per week, 
riip assistance of a perso?ial clerk is not much of a help as intelligent correla- 
t'it)n of accounts and skdful extraction of real features by examination of 
accounts requires considerable time in cases of the kind he is exjiected to deal 
with. If the amount of work is reduced, the number of Income-taX Officers 
would have to be increased to a very great extent, which may not be possible, 
if the standard of recruitment is to be kept high. 


1 he other aiteinatuve, it seems to us, is to reintroduce the system of 
Exaininers or something like it. The Examiner's cadre was discontinued on 
the grounds, among others, (i) that it induced among the Income-tax Officers 
lethal gy, which made* them dependent on the Examiners or there was duplica- 
tion o( work and (ii) that the Examiners, being low paid suberdinates, were 
arntmable to ^influences. On the other hand, it has been argued, particularly 
c j u' Bahadur Vacliha, who has had a very long experience of the working 
of this system in Bombay, that by interposing two persons between the 
ossessee and his assessnunt, the chances of corruption were reduced and that 
specialisation in accounts made the scrutiny more accurate than now. We 
agree that there js not much advantage in having Examiners employed on 
small cases; but :n big <ja8es and complicated cases, the continuous strain that 
the examination of accounts involves on an Income-tax Officer, if he is him-Q 
self lo examine accounts in all aspects and to apply test checks, is so great 
that the strain might prevent his discovering the whole truth. A clerk, who is 
niy a mechanical assistant, can hardly remove the strain. A person like an a 

Lxnmmerof AccomUs wendd in such Cases be able to t^^^ the strain® 

We agree, however, that he should r.A be allowed 
0 do ^han bring together the raw material, which the Income-tax Officer 

suggest that, in place of the Exami- 
ners of the old regime, a new type of Gazetted Officers to be stvled ns Assistant 
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Income-tax Officers may ba appointed and the necessary amendmeiiw authoris* 
ing such appointment be made in the Income-tax Act. As the class of oflBcers 
will, in addition to their status, have a good career before them, they may be 
relied upon to possess both ability and integrity. In the past, an Income-tax 
< dicer was given so much assessment work (nearly 2,<»00 assessment 
' ises in a year) that he hi\d perforce to rely on the Examiner; but, if the dis- 
tribution is somewhat as low as at present, he should be able to devote more 
time to the scrutiny of accounts; there will be no duplication as the new 
officers, we have suggested, will do only spade work; and there will be less 
chance of corruption, as they will be selected from a class not ve'*y different 
from the Income-tax Oflieerb, and, secondly, their work will be checked by the 
Income-tax Officers. In addition to this specially recruited class of Assistant 
Income-tax Officers, fliere should be available others for examination of 
accounts even under the present system, viz.^ the probationary Income-tax 
Officers, during their period of training and Leave Keserve of Olncera, which 
even on the 10 per cent, basis should be a fairly good number. 

413. These and other proposals, which we have made, may no doubt in- 
crease the cost of collection. The consideration of economy by all canons of 
good govenunont is overridden by the needs of efficiency and of eliminating 
the evader. In the words of Schultz “American Public Finance 8rd Edition,, 
page 314: 

“A low ratio of costs does not necessarily indicate an efficient tax admlnis- 
tratiuii. A tax office Inat makes no attempt to discover avoidanr'e or check 
evasion, that contents itself with accepting such revenue as is voluntarily naid 
in, will of course shov a low ratio of costs to revenue. Another office that 
genuinely seeks to collect the full amount of taxes payable under the law, 
that seriously audits returns and makes sample checks, that provides review 
machinery necessitated by its more intensive improvement of the law, will 
colle/t much more revenue, but it will have a higher ratio of administrative 
costs. Low tax costs lesulting from administrative indifference ore as much 
an indication of injur/ to the taxjiaying public as high costs resulting from 
inelficiency.’' ^ 

According to Schultz, the administrative and field personnel of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in the U.S.A. in June 1920 was 20,159, which included 
also the personnel for Customs, Excise, Corporation Tax and Persnjuil Income- 
tax personnel. Die rumber is much larger now. In the U K., we were 
informed, the number of Inspectors of Taxes before the war wns in the neigh- 
bourhood of 1700. The number of Income-tax Officers in the Indian Union ia . 
<29. Even after ranking full allowance for the larger tax#reveinio in the 
ofner countries, we think there is a need for increase of Income-tax adminis- 
trative . personnel in this country. An expensive machinery that plugs all 

Icopholes is preferable to another which costs less but does not stop the leak- 
age. 

414. As regards the proposals for recruitment, it may be said that the 
larger the number of recruits required, th« lower will the Department have to 
descend the steps in the ladder of ability, to recruit its quota of officers and 
this deterioration in the quality of its recruits might perpetuate the evil of 
inefficiency. Measures may be taken to reduce the load of annual v.'ork expect- 
ed of the personnel of the Department, that is, firstly, by reducing th-? extra 
work viz., interviews, etc and, secondly, by reducing the number of files on 
whicli intensive Work is4o be done in every financial year. T.he present 
Form of Return, although comprehensive in most respects, might, we think, 
b? improved to incorporate «uch further information as will help the officer to 
arrive at the assessable income without interview ^t least for certain categoriea 
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of income. For inst^iiioe u 

(a) the address of the assessee should be both residential and official, the 
former for ^ erifi cation from the survey records, 

(b) for purely salaried persons, information may be required in the Returns 
of (i) the name or names of the employer or employees as in certain industries, 
owned by a group of indnftrialists, an employee is paid from more than one 
business, (ii) the amount of salary to the employee due from each such 
employer and (iii) the tax deducted, 

' (c) from owners of Government Securities, who claim refund of tax, (i) 
description of securities, (ii) face value of securities, (iii) income received, 
(iv) tax deducted, (v) where tax is not deducted or is deducted at lower than 
the maximum rate, the description of the authority under which this is done, 
(vi) the interest paid on loan, the amount of the loan and the ra+e of the 
interest, 

(d) In the case of professions: 


Statement of Accounts showing Expenses (with descriptive 
gross receipts. details). 

(e) In tue case of Business, in addition to information 
the following: — 


Net income. 


already furnished, 


A copy of the Trading Account with 
detaifs as regards sales and pur- 
chases of pach commoility dealt with 
both in money value and in quan- 
tities. 


Name or Names of Banks in A list of books of 
which the assessee has current accounts maintain- 
ond fixed deposit accounts ed. 
with the name in which the 
account is maintained and 
the address. 


(f) In tho case of other sources, details of dividends, details showing the 
names and addresses of persons from whom royalty, ground rent and other 
similar receipts are received. 

^ (g) To save the time of the Income-tax Officer in hunting out facts from the 

records, the assessment records should be so arranged and made up as to 
include an index of all the peculiarities about the assessee ’s assessments in past 
years as well as the information collected for the year under assessment. This 
•can be done by the clerical assistant or by the Inspector. 

(h) Instead of trying to do every one of the cases, very minutely each year, 
^he cases may be further arranged into two or three groups according to con- 
venience and only one of these groups should be taken up i^or detailed scrutiny 
and examination each year. The other should be taken in the subsequent 
year, or years, so as to cover the whple field in two or three years. With the 
recent amendment of Section 34 of the Act, this procedure is not likely to pre- 
sent difficulties in covering up escaped income from groups set apart for later 
scrutiny; while f!he staggering method will increase the capacity of each Income- 
tax Officer and will thereby reduce the net number of officers required for the 
total work. Such methods are not unknown in other countries. According to 
Schultz, only about 7 per cent, of the millions of the personal tax returns 
•submitted to the Internal Revenue Bureau in U. S. A. are carefully examined 
by the Federal Income-tax Branch in U. S. A. every year. The rest are 
accepted after a general scrutiny and are left over for a sample check. 

415. With such arrangement of work and of the materials in the Returns and 
the records before him, the Income- tax Officer should be able to dispense with'a 
large number of interviews, which take up so much of his time and the time of 
the public at present. It would reduce his labours further, if he were to insist 
on every accountant, who files his power of attorney for an assessed' 
putting in his duly certified copy of statement of accounts for 
income-tax and if the public and the accountants could be made to feel that 
in the matter of convenience and interviews, such^ accountants as prepare their 
statements of accounts accurately receive greater consideration from the 


hi. 
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income-tax Officer than others. In ihis way, a general improvement will 
result in the quality of such statements, which will further save the Income- 
tax Officer’s time and labour in examining accounts. If Accountants are taken 
into confidence and assessments are agreed to with them, more particularly for 
the years in which the scrutiny of the accounts is superficial under the staggering 
system, the occasions to reopen such cases under section 34 will also be fewer. 

416. It has been suggested to us by some that Income-tax Officers should be 
instructed to take up large income cases in hand first. What was probably 
meant to be implied in this suggestion was* that, owing to the imposition of the 
disposal diary. Income-tax Officers are inclined to fill up the prescribed outturn 
by small cases and postpone completing big ones, with the consequence that 
when the year nears its end, all the big cases are hurried through for revenue. 
The Departmental Officers have, however, another story to tell. It has ’been 
complained by them that big assessees are generally the worst offenders against 
regularity in filing their Returns of Income. Usually, they have to he coaxed 
into putting in their accounts. Whatever be the truth, we thing that he 
Income-tax Officer, as soon as the statutory period for receiving Returns of 
Income is over, should make out a programme of work for the whole year. In 
this he should space out all the big cases evenly t^oiighout the year and 
follow the programme rigidly. If an assessee scheduled for the early part 
fails to res])ond, he should be dealt with as a defaulter unless he shows good cause. 
In order that no favouritism should be ascribed to him, the Tnconio-tax Officer 
may change the order of priority from year to year. We are confident that if 
the Income-tax Officer shows by firmness and tact lhat, while he is willing to 
meet all reasonable requests, he is not prepared to grant unjustified postpone- 
ments, thp response to regularity will be better and the uneven pressure of work 
will be greatly reduced. 

417. One of the items on the time-table of an Tncorne-tax Officer in the 
present set up is what are known ss “Trial Cases". These are cases on the 
bordqr-line where assessibility is uncertain and has to be.testt'd either from 
accounts if maintained or from further inquiries. If an Income-tax Officer 
in charge of an assessment circle is also to do these ‘trial cases’ as he does at 
present, he will not he able to pay full attention to other important duties, as 
the procedural work involved in trial cases is only slightly less, if at all, than 
in regular assessment cases. In most trial cases, accounts are either incom- 
plete or inacV'qiiate and the assessee is not accustomed to requirements under 
the Income-tax Act. The labour in arriving at the quantum for assessment is, 
therefore, greater generally and, in Rome*^'cases, it has to be further supple- 
mented by iiiquiries by the Inspector. Tt would, we think, conduce to s^ed, 
if these cases are dealt with in the first instance by the surveying staff itself, 
by whom the names are suggested and that staff might pass on their conclusions 
to the regular Income-tax Officer of the area for action, if convinced that, on 
facts recorded, an assessment can be sustniped. This will reduce the Income- 
tax Officer’s work. The surveying staff must, to be able to take on this work, 
include one or two Income-tax (Jfficers, who will also supervise the work of the 
Inspectors under them. The class of Assistant Income-tax Officers whom we 
have suggested may also be utilised in this connection. Where after interviews 
and inquiry, a trial case is found not to have an 'Assessable income, the record 
of the investigation should not be destroved, but should be indexed and filed, 
for further reference, and a note should be made in the Survey Register • f 
the proceedings taken. Such records will, wp. believe, save much of the time 
which Inspectors now devote year after year to the investigation of Intimation 
Slips. 

418. Mr. P. C. Malhotra of the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal would extend 
such a system with some variations to regular assessment cases also. FTe 
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suggests that the Surveying Officer should issue regular notices under Section 
22(2), collect, the Returns, make inquiries and put up a report of assessable 
income to the assessing Officer. The latter will then have the two sides before 
him, that of the Surveyor and of the assessee arid, as he is not a party in the 
collection of either material, he will be able to bring an unbiased mind on the 
assessment. Mr. Malhotra further suggests that the Surveying Officer as well 
as the assessee should have the right of appeal against the assessment made 
by the assessing Officer. This suggestion has certainly the merit claimed for it, 
of reducing favouritism, by provicj^ng a double check on the collection of 
materials on record and of ensuring a fairer approach to the assessee's point 
of view than obtains at present. On the other hand, the method differs only 
a little from the former system of employing Examiners, which we have dis- 
cussed elsewhere. If both the Surveying Officer and the assessing Officer are ^ 
to deal with the same cases, there will be duplication of work in all these cases. 
We have found that nearly 60 per cent of the assessment cases before Income- 
tax Officers are cases of small incomes. To provide two Officers on such cases 
would be uneconomical and the advantage secured may not be commensurate 
with the double labour and time, that the system involves. In the present con- 
ditions, when the recruitment machinery is unable to provide even the normal 
strength of staff required to clear up the load of arrears, when recruitment of 
the right type is still difficult, when speed is the first consideration, and eco- 
nomy th(* second, the proposal docs not appear to be expedient. 

419, Inspectors and Suirvery work. — As the Royal Commission on the Income- 
tax, 1920, pointed out, the problem of evasion is “inseparable from a system 
under which the jirimary basis for the assessment of profits is the tax-payer's 
own return’* (paragraph 029), “Although a tax-payer is obliged by law to 
make a return of his income, in many cases that return is, in the nature of 

things, capable of only a partial or imperfect check, and when this is known 

to or suspected by the tax-paver he is 1’»empted to speculate on the chance of 

escaping detection if the return is inaccurate. He may not always be guilty 

of fraud; he may be culpably careless; he may decide every doubtful point in 
his own favour by deliberately refraining from inquiry ; he may cultivate a 
profitable ignorance or a negligence that is not free from guile" (paragraph 635). 
Inspection of the books of accounts is the principal method of checking tlie 
correctness of the Return made by an assessee; such inspection, however, can- 
not disclose, in the nature of things, incomes, which, through either careless- 
ness or bv design, are withheld from the books. It is necessary, therefore, to 
evolve a machinery that will assist the Income-tax Officer in arriving at a quick 
decision on the reliability of the accounts placed before him. Towards this end, 
the Income-tax Department has always sought to collect materials from outside 
sources to chock statements made by assossees. Xlils collection of materials 
or information was proviouslv lyiade through Inspectors. It was the duty of 
the Inspectors to collect specific information about individual assessees in order 
to check the statements made by them, to n'port on new assessees, to survey 
the localities and put up estimates of incomes of the people in those localities 
for the information of Income-tax Officers, and conduct such other inquiries 
as they might be directed to make by the Income-tax Officers under whom 
they worked. The Inspectos used sometimes, especially in Circles to which 
Examiners were not appointed, also to assist the Income-tax Officers in the 
examination of account books produced bv assessees. If time permitted, the 
Inspectors used to collect general information of assessment value from Public 
and (rovornment records. The following extract from the administration Report 
of the Central Board of Revenue for 1931 — 32 gives an idea of what was aimed 
at: — ; 

“Lists are prepared at the beginning of the year from the registers kept 
at the Railway stations containing the names of the consignors and 
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consignees of merchandise. Extracts are taken from the books of 
wholesale dealers when examining their accounts. The registers of 
Eegistration Offices, Municipalities, District Boards and Civil Courts 
are also examined and details of decrees and of mortgage trans- 
actions are noted. The High Court Cause Lists and the acoounts 
of all zamindars engaged in litigation are consulted for information 
as to the engagements of lawyers. All Government Departments 
and Local Bodies regularly supply lists of payments made tc^ con- 
tractors and these are communicated to the Income-tax Officers 
concerned for use in checking accounts. Lists of contractors 
receiving payments from companies and mercantile firms are also 
prepared and passed on to the Income-tax Officers concerned. 
Lists of Barristers and Advocates prepared by the Bar Council 
are «‘upplied and the lists of medical practitioners are obtained 
from the Secretary of the Medical Registration Board. A list of the 
motor owners is also obtained from the Police Department. 
Stamp Vendors* registers ar^ also examined for deeeds executed 
by money-lenders*’ 

Not all the items mentioned in this enumeration were actually attem])ted 
in all the Provinces, at any time, and, when the World War broke out, even 
the pretence of rfiaking inquiry on the scale proposed was given up. The better 
class of Inspectors were promoted as Income-tax Officers and those who were 
left and the new recruits had their hands full with ” Intimation Slips’*, with 
the result that other inquiries were held in abeyance by the pressure of events 

420. In the present organisation, Inspectors are divided into two groups: 
one group consists of men who are attached to Income-tax Offices, where they 
are entrusted with the duty of making specifid inquiries about individual asses- 
sees, and also of making a survey of localities. The other group foims part 
of an Investigation Branch, which works under the supervision of an Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner and is controlled by the Commissioner of Income-lax. 
The strength of the Inspectorial staff attached to an Income-tax Office is fixed on 
an ad hoc basis, and generally does not exceed l/Srd of the total strength of 

‘-..Income-tax Officers,* both permanent and temporary (additional) employed in 

• other than purely salary and refund circles, for which no Inspectors are 
sanctioned. As the spearhead for local investigations, the Inspector attached 
"to. an Income-tax Office has to know all the principal business details for liis 

area; he has to know not only his assessees but also others, who are not borne 
on the assessment list and he has to keep himself informed also of the social 
and other activities of the assessees as a check on their ability to spend on 
•those activities; and all this he has to achieve without being conspicuous or 
inquisitiv^i enough to attract attention. “Intimation Slips’* which take up 
most of the time of the local Inspectors at present, will be less of a problem than 
‘they are at present if the Inspector knows his charge thoroughly; other inquiries 
into incomes and activities of persons within the area will not also take much 
time, if the Inspector has with him a detailed list of persons who own big 
properties, wlio conduct business or have other taxable income. This infor- 
mation is collected through what is departmen tally known as “Survey”. 

421. Survey work used to be given priority in an InspectoHf; programme of 
work in the past and in Bombay and Calcutta a Superintendent of Survey 
with gazetted rank was specially appointed to supervise and to conduct surveys 
of business and residential localities in the ‘City. In course of time, this part of 
the Inspector*s duties appears to have been neglected, which, we think, was 
unfortunate. If a proper survey had been taken in hand during the period of 
the war of all localities at least in the principal towns and survey sheets had 

• been prepared showing for each house, the names of the owner and of the 
tenants, a lot of evasion practised through disguised names, spurious addresses 
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and camouflaged businesses, would have been prevented, as Income-tax Officers 
would have been able to probe the disguises even while they were being paraded. 
Evasion by new assessees would have become more difficult and evoidance oil 
tax by migration would have been discovered in time to prevent it. We were 
told by one Inspecting Assistant Commissioner in Bombay City that when in 
1943-44 an intensive survey was made of even one locality, namely, 'A' Ward, 
as many as 2,500 new" assessees were discovered and the total -revenue in one 
/year from these assessees exceeded Rs. 5 lakhs. We, therefore, think that 
survey work should be given first place in the programme of Inspectors and 
to expedite the completion of surveys in the principal towns and cities, Govern- 
ment should increase the staff given to the Income-tax Officers for survey and 
inquiries. The sanctioned strei>gth of Inspectors which according to our in- 
formation was 230 on 1st June 1948 for the whole of India as against the 
sanctioned strength of Income-tax Officers of all grades of 729, is patently in- 
sufficient for a full survey, but may not be insufficient to maintain up-to-date the 
survey records once made up. For the initial survey a larger staff would be 
necessary, which will be reinforced by the probationary officers under training. 
It will, we think, repay its cost and labour by the reduction in the number 
of inquiries and consequent savings on Inspectors on that job, by bringing 
under tax the assessees who have been escaping so far, by enabling the Depart- 
ment to know its real strength and jts potentiality and, from such knowledge, 
to avoid waste of man-power. 

422. Inquiries made for the purpose of checking returned incomes, or state- 
ments made, or accounts produced, by assessees, are, by the nature of things, 
made for years to which the assessments relate. Therefore, in a good many 
cases, they are made many years after the events took place. Often, there- 
fore, such retrospective inquiries have proved unconvincing or have reached 
results too late to be useful in assessments. If the InspeeWial staff, whether 
attached to Income-tax Offices or to the Investigation Branch could collect and 
record information concurrently with the events, the collection will be more 
accurate, fuller and more fruitful of results. We would, therefore, suggest that 
Inspectors should, in the course of their duties, be authorised and instructed 
to collect and tabulate current information relative to or likely to be useful 
for assessment purposes, from newspapers, from business deals, from court 
proceedings, even from gossip, without waiting till the commencement of the 
assessment fqr which such information may have to be used. 

. 423. Investigation Branch. — Inspectors attached to the Investigation Branch 
have also a large and extensive sphere to cover. This branch, under the present 
name dates from 1946. It is placed under the control of the Commissioner in 
each Province. Allied to the Investigation Branch is the Collation Branch, which 
is under the direct charge of the Director of Inspection. It receives from various 
offices and Departments, intimates of payments, which it collects and distributes 
among 'assessing officers. The office of the Collation Branch is at Locksley 
Hall, Madras. The present sanctioned strength of the Investigation staff is: 

Actually employed 

Sanctioned strength 





Grade II 

Grade III| 




Officers 

Officers. 

Income-tax Officers, 

• 

• • 

. 7 

4 

Inspectors . 



67 

37 

U.D, Clerks 



22 

35 

L.D. Clerks 



70 

25 


The sanctioned staff for the Collution Branch at Madras is 68, but the number 
actually working at present under the control of the Assistant Director ol 
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Inspection is : — 

19 Clerks for Ledgering. 

3 on Beceipts Section. 

4 on Indexing. 

3 acknowledgement • slips 

2 establishments. 

2 on 19A Statements. 

33 Total. 

424. The province of the Investigation Branch is not only to collect informa- 
tion against evaders wherever possible but more especially to collect and collate 
that kind of information which will make people desist from making attempts- 
at evasion. With this end in view, the Branch has to spread its net wide and 
to try to bring within it all that is floating about, although all of it may not 
prove of value. Provided, the information lias assessment value, the Investi- 
gation ' Branch has to collect it, whatever be the sources that yield it. The 
information has then to be sorted out, sifted, tabulated and then distributed to- 
proper quarters. Mr. Sundaram, who has made some helpful contributions on 
this subject, suggests that the information to be collected by the Investigation 
Branches of the Income-tax Department, should be recorded at three levels, 
namely, (a) the assessment files in the Income-tax Office, (b) in the Commis- 
sioner’s office where a Special Bureau should be opened for this purpose and 
(c) in the office of the Central Board of Revenue where also a Special Bureau 
should be opened. For the puj:pose of this classification, he would lay- down 
the following limits of income: — 

Bs. 5,000 to Rs. 50,000 in the case of the Commissioner’s Bureau and above 
that limit in the Special Intelligence Bureau with the Central Board of 
Revenue. Many others, while in general agreement with the proposal to 
establish an Investigation Branch, doubt its utility so long as the Department 
is unable to ensure a proper use of the information collected by the Branch. 
One of the replies mentioned specially the Returns under Section 19A and 
Section 20A and stated that the valuable information already available through 
these Returns is not being utilised by the Department properly. Much of this 
criticism is, no doubt, substantially correct. It is on the other hand equally 
true that recent events have so conspired that the Department has not had 
sufficient time nor the strength to give the Investigation Branch a fair trial. 
The Commissioners, overwhelmed as they are with heavy arrears in assessment^ 
and with a paucity of staff to attend to them, have neither 

the time nor the means to build up a Branch, which can 

show results only in the fature. ■ Perhaps also the Department 
having found the problem of investigation on the scale conteqjplated, vaster 
than anticipated, got frightened by the financial implications. We think, 

however, ther^ is considerable potentiality of revenue in the collection of 
commercial and business information, interpretation of it in terms of assess- - 
ments and distribution of it to proper quarters, and that if the two Branches 
of Investigation and Collation are properly worked, they will, by detecting 
actual omissions and frauds, as well as by preventing many more, benefit the 
revenue many times over the expenditure incurred. Prices change; specula- 
tions- alter the fortunes of persons; properties change hands or are newly 
constructed; new capital is raised and new industries are started; contracts are 
entered into over the length and breadth of the land. All this information 
must be collected and collated, to check up the Returns which may be sub- 
mitted and to bring to book those who may not submit to their proper liability 
under the Income-tax Act. 
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425. With Mr. Sundaram, we believe, that the Investigation machinery 
should work at pi:ovincial as well as central level. As at present, the provin- 
cial machinery should continue to work under^the control of the Commissioner 
and the central machinery should be directed and controlled by the Director of 
Inspection, by whatever name he may be called. In England, the Investiga- 
tion or Inquiry Branch is centrally administered. It works constantly, collect* 
ing, sifting, testing the information received and We were informed that 
evasions that have been discovered through its efforts in the 'U.K. have 
contributed no inconsiderable amounts to the Exchequer. The Commissioner’s 
istablisliment should be able to collect information under the following 
heads : — 

(i) Information from returns under Sections 19A and 20A; 

(ii) Information regarding sales, purchases and mortgages from the 

offices of Sub-Registrars and Registrars; 

(iii) Decrees for debts, etc. from civil courts; 

(iv) Holders of shares from the registers of the Registrars of Companies; 

(v) Lists of names of stock brokers, cotton brokers, bullion brokers 

and commodity brokers and their sub-brokers, from their associa- 
tion records; 

(vi) Changes in ownership of houses and lands from Municipal records; 

(vii) Contract payments by Railways, Public Works and Provincial 

Supply Department; - 

(viii) Important details of imports and exports from Customs Houses and 
Port Trusts; 

(ix) Movement of goods through Railway records, municipal octroi and 

terminal posts; 

(x) Description of new businesses from provincial ‘sales tax records and 

the extent of the old and new businesses; 

(xi) Lists of Directors and shareholders in Companies from the records 

of the Registrars of Companies; 

(xii) Disposals of surplus goods and big sales through auctioneers; 

(xiii) Lists ■'of import and export licences from licensing authorities; 

» (xiv) Lists of big payments by book makers on the racecourse; 

(xv) Details about prosecutions by anti-corruption Department and by 

Provincial authorities for breaches of control regulations; 

(xvi) Large payments by stock brokers; 

(xvii) Large amounts of over Rs. 26,000 each of purchases of bullion and 
of jewellery and other expensive and luxury articles; and 
(xix) M(?mbership of expensive clubs. 

I Such of this material as is not of purely local interest should be sent by 
he Commissioner to the Director of Inspection for being collated and distribut- 
'd by his organisation. The central machinery will collect similar information 
or the central and headquarters establishments of the Departments mentioned 
previously and from the Defence Department, from the External Affairs Depart- 
ment, Department of Works, Mines and Power, Controller of Capital Issues, 
Controllers of Imports and Exports, etc. It should collect information about 
price changes in different principal commodities, about control regulations, 
details of licences issued, Disposals Department sales, etc. From this mate- 
rial and that received from the Provincial Commissioners, the office of the 
Director should circulate summaries and statements which can be used for the 
purpose of and in the course of, assessments. The Income-tax Officer, on 
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Branches, should have it recorded serially in the proper assessment records 
and an index should be prominently placed in that record of all the intimations 
received for each assessment year, which index should be checked and initialled 
by the Superintendent. The present method of filing intimation slips leaves 
a great deal to the honesty and industry of the clerk for bringing the intima- 
tions on record. An index card when checked and compared wdth the Receipt 
Register should afford some check on oversight or deliberate suppression. 
Such checks should be enforced in all offices through the Superintendents, aud» 
if Inspecting Assistant Gominifcsioners also make it a part of their duty pei’io- 
diciilly to iiJjspect the index cards, the practical usefulness of investigation will, 
we think, be greatly enhanced. With the expansion of the machinery of 
^investigation, that for Collation must also expand, if the collected material is 
reach proper quarters in digestible form. The Collation Branch should be 
‘ er strengthened by a machinery to keep a track of its intimations until 
satisfactory proof is obtained by it that the intimations and statements for- 
warded by it have been properly considered and utilised by the officers to 
whom they were sent. 

426. To enable the Inspectors to discharge the difficult duties, which we 
have recommended, effectively and with as little conflict as possible with the 
public, they and other subordinate officers, e.g.. Assistant Income-tax Officers, 
etc., will have to be given: — 

(i) a recognition under the Income-tax Act, and 

(ii) certain powers. 

The former can be achieved by adding in sub-section (3) of section 5, the 
following words after ‘thinks fit’, “and such subordinate staff as may be deemed 
necessary to assist the Income-tax authorities in the performance of their 
duties'*. The powers to be given will depend on the nature of their duties and 
will be restricted to statutory authority to take statements, etc. 

427. It may seem that the steps above recommended cover such a vast 
field that it will be impracticable to give effect to them. We, however, feel 
that the difficulty is not so great as may appear at the first blush. In princi- 
ple, the proposals are merely an extension of the methods of the present 
administration and once the system and the required machinery are brought 
into operation, the further task of merely keeping them upto date will be 
relatively light. 

428. Bailifls. — Khan Bahadur Vachha has brought it to our notice that 
under the recent orders of Government the cadre of Bailiffs has been abolished 
and simultaneously the arrears of tax collections have gone on increasing. We 
have not had time to obtain figures to see what extent the abolition of the 

( cadre of Bailiffs has contributed to the accumulation of arrears of revenue. 
We, however, agree that it would conduce to quickef collections * if appropriate 
and adequate machinery for the purpose is maintained. 

429. Minifiteriafl Stall. — The Ministerial staff in the Income-tax Department 
has difficult and complicated duties to perform. The notices, although most 
of them are printed, have to be correctly issued and have to be carefully 
worded by omitting unnecessary words, as a wrong word can change the whole 
aspect of an assessment. The calculations of tax and of refund are long and 
are often involved. They have to be accurately and quickly made, mostly 
without the help of Adding Machines and other similar aids, which commercial 
establishments maintain for their smaller staff. Many of the replies received 
have, therefore, suggested ^at greater care should be taken in the recruii- 
iMnt and training of the ministerial staff of the Department. The Bengal 
Oiamber of Commerce -have ae usual expressed strong views on this point.. 
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Thev Bay in iheir reply that “there is as much need for increasing the number 
of the clerical staff and for greater call for improvement in the type and quali- 
fications of such staff. Experience in Calcutta — and it is not thought that this 
is an exception — demonstrates forcibly that the level of clerical staff is 'extreme- 
ly poor for which there can exist no reason other than faulty selection and 
want of training and adequate supervision, defects, which,, in these grades, 
should be capable of ready solution.” An untrained and inefficient clerk is, 
they urge, a „reater danger to revenue in this Department than in any other. 
To the extent that he is an efficient and willing worker, a clerk will relieve the 
Income-tax Officer of a part of his responsibility and contribute to the speed 
of assessment. Tt is an instructive commentary on the scales of pay offered 
to the clerks, their prospects and the nature of their duties, that very few 
graduates are willing to take service in this Department. It is, therefore^ 
necessary, we think, to liberalise the conditions of work by planning it properly 
so aa not to put too much strain on the Clerks, and to train the staff in thei^ 
dutieb so as to make it easier for them to get use^ to their peculiarities. We 
understand that in some Provinces, examinations were held and some training 
was given to new recruits. The system should be extended and made a 
regular feature throughout the Department, if it is not so already. It ig a ' 
regular feature in the Departments in the U.K. and elsewhere. 

, Equipment 

430. Among the many handicaps under which an Income-tax Officer has to 
work and which hamper the progress and even the quality of his work, is the 
paucity of equipment. Tt do^^s not appear to have been sufficiently recognised 
that even as a currency note cannot be printed without paper, an Income-tax 
Demand cannot bo made without paper. An Income-tax Officer has to write 
to assessees afi.l reply to a number of letters from them each day and through- 
out the year; has to write out voluminous notes about the examination of 
the accounts of assessees as also assessment orders; he has to supply copies 
of such orders foi various purposes; be has to send reports and returns to 
appellate and administrative superiors for statistical purposes. With the in- 
crease* in the number of assessees, this work is daily increasing; and yet an 
Income-tax Officer’s office is placed, for the grant of stationery, on practically 
the same level as other Departments of the Government of India, with a quota 
of Ks. 10 per year per clerk. We have already noticed that in 1939 the clock 
of assessment woik was set back by about six months owing to the inability 
of Government to supply the forms of Returns of Income in time. Even as 
late as 1948, things were no better. In one Province at least the same defi- 
ciency with a similar consequence seems to have been experienced this year. 

In most Provinces, Refunds were delayed because Refund Order Books were 
not available. The work of the Authorised Officials of the Commission suffered 
similarly until recently for want of paper as the Commissioners in the Provinces 
had run out of their stock. We think it is false economy to stint the supply 
of paper to The Income-tax Department. Besides being adequate, the supply 
of paper to the Income-tax Department should be of more durable quality.^. 
‘ As apsessmeiit records in Income-tax offices are to be retained in some instances*^ 
for twenty years and in others for even longer periods, and as they are hems 
constantly handled in the Income-tax offices, in the Appellate offices and in the 
Tribunal's offices, besides being sent often by post to the Central Govern-® 
merit, the paper to be used for assessment orders, etc., must be both white 
and durable. 

431. One of the severest but most useful critics of the equipment and 
management of liffairs in an Income-tax office is the Bengal Chamber of 
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CJoiiiiTjence, wUo say '• - _ . j. u »« 

“Even in the most essential but elementary office ^ 

typowriteie, etc., the Department is woefully' deficient. Certainly 
me^-hanical aids and devices in a section where it is most needed 
ure conspicuously absent and Comptometers and other modem 
riip chines, as an aid in rapid statistical calculations, do not seem 
yet to be realised as a need in the Department. The hours wasted 
in original calculations and their checking must be colossal. 
Cflice furniture as well as placement and location of the unices 
are in many instances entirely inadequate. ’ 


From what we have seen during our visits to the different centres in India, 
this criticism of the Bengal Changer of Commerce does not appear to us to 
be exaggerated. Income-tax offices all over the country are inostly ill-equipped 
and over-crowded The officer usually works in a small cubicle with an area 
just large enough for a chair for the Income-tax Officer himself and a couple 
of more chairs fo’r the assessees with one small table in between; where the 
vooms are larger the number of officers accommodated is also correspondingly 
greater. For library all that an Income-tax Officer gets is the Income-tax 
Manual, a set of Income-tax Eeports, which also in most oases is shared 
between a number of officers, etc In matters of stationery, he is probably 
worse off, considering his requirements, than most Departments of Oovem- 
inenl. In respejt of other requirements like typewriters, almirahs for arrang- 
ing files, the story is equally sad. We found in each office stacks of assessment 
files sjjread out over the floor for lack of almirahs to place them in. It must 
be a matter of chance that assessment orders and acknowledgment slips do 
not get separated from their respective files and do not cause an embarrass- 
ineiic to Income-tax Officers by their absence from the proper places. There 
are other nuii.tcr.s such as the lack of a stenographer, difficulties created by 
transfers, insufficiency of allowances for travelling and transport, which have 
been mentioned to us as contributing to discomfort and inconvenience of 
fneem e-tax Office.ro. 


- 182 . We have no reason to think that the unsatisfactory state of affairs 
with regard to either accommodation or equipment is due to deliberate action 
or want of action by Government. Besidential and office accomir.odation as 
well as furniture seem to be equally a problem to the Income-tax administra- 
tion in the United Ki,igdom to judge from certain reports that wo noticed 
locently. In the United Kingdom, the problem seems to be handled with s 
e.ympathy and underslandlng, which has evoked helpful oo-operaticn from the 
Service. Thus, transfers ore avoided there as far as possible it rcsidentiar 
accommodation for the person to he transferred is likely to be difficult. If the 
erievanoes of officers are treated here also with similar sympathv and under- 
standing, and the officers arc made to feel that their difficulties are being ap- 
preciated and looked into, we feel sure that the officers will accept their un- 
avoidable discomfort with cheerfulness bom of hope and that with mutual 
co-operation the period of adjustment can be made less difficult than it is 
•otherwise likely to ')p. As soon as circumstances permit, we stiggost that each 
Tn^ine-tax Officer shoul l be given an independent room for office work of 
sufficient^ size, and fh.it etch Income-tax Officer should have als.o welJ-equip- 
pod waiting room for assessees. This matter of convenience of assessees who 
have to attend Income-tax offices and wait there some time has long * been 
complained about, but with little effect. Among other conveniences, wh’ch 
are now scarce but are necessary, we should mention telephones of which each 
-.^ome-tax OflBce shoiiH have at least two, one for the peraoral use of the 
officer and one for his office. This will be a great convenience to assessees 
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graphers, it is a i. atter that cannot be solved by sympathy and patience alone.. 
As assessment oj .ijrs cannot be got written by these virtues^ the need for a 
stenographer mub be met by giving a stenographer. Between, on the one 
hand, Appellate Officers. Inspecting Officers and assessees who want a de- 
tailed assessment order and, on the other hand, Commissioners and the 
Director of Inspection who wish oases to be disposed of in sufficient number, 
the income-tax Officer is in a difficult position. His life will be mucli easier 
and Lis orders much in jre readable and informative if each Inccane tax Offi- 
cer is given a stenographer to assist him and is not obliged to squire a steno- 
grapher with another or other officers. Whether an assessment case is a big 
one or a small one, the necessity of dictating an order to ensure speed in dis- 
posal is the same. ' In t.he allocation of work, numbers make up for the diffi- 
culty or depth in the outturn expected' of each Income-tax Officer. We see, there- 
fore. nc sufficient justification for making a distinction in the mutter of stene- 

i grapt>erB. If they are hlf javailable for the pay offered, it *6 better ibat the 
pay should be inoreafled than that the Income-tax Officer should be deaieS 
til<^ coDvenieDce. ' 

484. Allied to the question of stenographer is that of ^ewriters, addlii|^ 
machines and other mechanical aids, which relieve manual work, while alsa 
adding to accuracy and speed. The sooner the present scarcity of typewritew 
is removed, the better for the work of the Department, and if at least some of 
the principal officers can be supplied with other mechanical aids, considerable 
saving is likely to be effected in time and labour. Adding machines, account- ' 
ing machines, addressing machines and Comptometers, particularly in heaver 
Circles., in Salary Circles and in Kefund Circles, as also at the Head Office, 
will speed up work and assuage some of the public discontent; nor should 
furniture be allowed to lag behind. 

485. In the matter of books, the Income-tax Officer at present is practically 
thrown upon the mercy of others. He is expected to meet lawyers on their 
own ground and accountants on their ground; and yet, to consult any book on 
law or on accounts, he. has either to purchase a book or to borrow it from the 
same person with whom he has to argue. The former is beyond his purse and 
the latter is an unsatisfactory solution. Government should place at least ut 
each multiple Income-tax office a small nucleus of a library consisting of a 
few standard books on Income-tax Law and a few on different methods of 
[accounting ani should circulate among Income-tax Officers one or two of such 
Weign periodicals on Income-tax Law and Procedure as are likely to assist 
them in their work and keep their knowledge of the subject up to date. 

436. With regard to location of Income-tax offices, it has been suggested 
ui some quarters that Income-tax offices might be distj-ibuted over different 
business localities for the convenience of the local assessees. On the other hand, 
it has been pointed out to us that such a distribution would make supervision 
difficult, and, even from the point of view of assessees, who are represented' 
by accountants, auditors and lawyers, if all the offices are situated in one place, 
greater speed is possible than otherwise. We think, therefore, particularly as 
the question of accommodation is very difficult these d^s, that the present 
system of locating Income-tax offices as near as possible to one another, if not 
in the same place, need not be disturbed for the present. 

487. In the matter of service convenience and facilities, we would reoon- 
mend ttiat, as Income-tax Officers have to move about in their jurisdictions for 
various reasons they should, as far as possible, be encouraged to maintain a 
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•conyejanoe and, with this end in view, they should be granted conveyanoe 
allowances and other facilities m the matter of travelling allowances. These 
-details, though small in themselves, have a cumulative value for the efficiency 
•f Income-tai Officers and, by achieving greater facility and speed of work, 
reduce public discontent, whi^ is one of the main breeding grounds for tax 
evasion, / 

Belations between the Department and the Public. 

438. “To tax and to please, no more than to love and to be wise, is not 
given, to man”, so said Burke in 1774. The couple of centuries that have 
passed since then have only confirmed the truth of his words. In paragraph 
329 of their Keport, the Eoyal Commission on the Income-tax, in 1920, state:, 
“Even good administration cannot prevent taxation from being to some extent 
unpopular with those who contribute .to it, because taxation deprives the 
citizen of a portion of his meanaiand devotes it to objects with which he may 
have little acquaintance and less sympathy, .,but an administration tliat is 
sympathetic and scrupulously fair, while adopting proper safeguards against 
evasion, 6an do much to reconcile the tax-payer to his lot and convince him 
that within the limits of the Statutes the tax has been laid upon him with due 
care and justice”. While the Koyal Commission found that in England “the 
Income-tax was successfully administered”, the replies to our Questionnaire 
show the general belief to be otherwise in this country. The Indian adminis- 
tration does not appear to have achieved even a “passive acquiescence and a 
certain grudging co-operation on the part of the tax-payer”, which is the 
minimum necessary to secure “the smooth working of the taxing machine so 
as to produce the full measure of revenue with the minimum oi irritation to 
the tax-payer and with the least possible inequity between one tax-payer and 
another”. 

439. The complaints in the replies are, firstly, with regard to the personal 
behaviour of Income-tax Officers towards the assessees, secondly, as regards 
their official conduct, and, thirdly, against the system of administration under 
which they function. With regard to the first, the principal complaint is about 
the unpunctuality of the Income-tax Officers and their highhandedness. About 
official conduct, the objection is that the Income-tax Officers lack proper pers- 
pective, that they treat every assessee with undue suspicion and harshness *‘as 
if he was a thief and a robber”, the onus being thrown on him to prove that 
he is otherwise, and that the assessments are partial to some and harsh to 
others. The objection against the administration is that the Income-tax 
Officers, alth(nigh some of them are very efficient, and able, and men of excel- 
lent character, are not allowed to exercise their discretion properly with the 
result that the assessee carries away the impression that he is arguing against 
a wall. 

440. A variety of suggestions have Been made to cure this malaise. Messrs. 
Krishnaswamy and Jagannathan of Madras suggest that evei^ member of the 
Department must be made to realise that he is a public servant, that he is ex- 
pected to help the assessee, that he is not paid to harass the assessee, that he 
is expected to be kind, that he must show respect before he can expect respect, 
that he must presume that the assessee is an hone'^t person till the contrary is 
proved, instead of starting with the presumption that the assessee is a knave 
until he exonerates himself, that under all oircumstanees he must keep up tike 
dignity of his office irrespective of the behaviour, of the assessee and that the 
virtue of punctuality is expected of him as he expects the same from the 
assessee. That there is another side to the picture and that it requires two to 
make a quarrel is ignored by Ihese and other critics of the administration. 

441. The 'adverse criticism of the Department, we think, has not a little 



to do with the unpopularity of the levy. The tax collector is an heir to the 
antipathy inherent in every person to part with any of his income, which anti- 
pathy increases in the proportion the income’ is earned or unearned and the 
share taken by Government is large or small. In the Indian system, the 
position the Income-tax Officer holds is even more susceptible to such -anti- 
pathies than elsewhere. He is both an investigating officer and a judge, lo 
him are, therefore, directed the antipathies which an honest labourer feels in 
having to pay a share for an unknown benefit and of an evader towards a 
sleuth who tries to expose his action. At the present level of income taxa- 
tion in India, where, ob‘'ve a certain level of income, what is left to the earner 
is only Rs. 3 in every Rs. 100, but the visual return for such a large saori^ 
fice is small, the temptation is great to throw stones at the person who cornea 
to collect the tax. Few of the tax-payers submerge it under their strong 
civic sense, some are kept on the path of rectitude by either I’espect for, or 
fear of, the law, others achieve a precarious equilibrium between their respect 
for the law and their love of money, while still others allow tiul" cupidity to 
get the better of their civic sense, even fear of the law, and resort to evasion. 
The last named class is probably the most vociferous in their abuse of the tax- 
gatherer mainly by design, firstly, to throw off suspicion from themselves, 
and, secondly, to prevent public opinion from strengthening t‘.e hands of 
authority to combat evasion. Others join in mostly because of their sense of 
grievance against the inx. 

442. In spite of this atmosphere of general hostility in w^hieL the Depart- 
{ ment has to#work, it has to be said to its credit that it can show jjot a few 

ixififances of officers commanding genuine respect and confidence fre-m the pub- 
lic in different parts of the country. “Honest, consistent arid expeditioua 
administration”, says the w^riter on Public Finance in U. S. A. whom we have 
quoted previously, “will secure voluntary observance of tax lows from most 
tax-payers”. This is equally true in India. The charge against the Indian 
administration, as a whole, is that it is neither honest, nor consistent, nor ex- 
peditious. When the pro^jent day honest tax-payer complains of the high in- 
cidence of the tax and is told that the level of taxation is higli because the 
taxes are largely evaded, he naturally jumps to the conclusion that the tax 
collector is unjustly taking from him what is actually due from another and 
he attributes this process to the Income-tax Officer *^s incompetence, if not also 
to h:s dishonesty. He sees everywhere the hand of the tempter and every 
action of the Income-tax Officer is judged from this warped view’poirt. 

443. The Income-tax Officer’s first endeavour should be" to remove such 
misconceptions from the public mind, if there be any, and to replace them by 
confidence in his fairness and judgment. Fortunately, the nuniber of tax 
evaders is small as compared to the number of those who pay their dues pro- 
perly in most Income-tax Circles. The Income-tax Officer has to address him- 
self only to the majority, w^ho being respecters of the law have only to be mol- 
lified for their loss l)y civ'lity, courtesy and a “sw^eet reasonahleness”. This, 
the Income-tax Offio(!i' can do only if he moves among the assessees and 
studies their ‘psychology twists’. He must, to start with, get rid of the com- 
rl-iX, unfortunately still cr-mmon among some of our young recruits that “the 
Officer” is superior to others. It is particularly unhelpful in the case of the 

( Income-tax Officer whose dealings are all with the public. We have referred 
m paragraph 281 (under Refunds) to the instance where an assessee in the 
United Kingdom was pleasantly surprised to receive a Refund Ord( 3 r, withou* 
his asking for it. Such instances must multiply in india; the Income-tax Officer 
must show by his conduct that he is not the tax-grabber he is described to be 
but “a referee, standing between the State on the one hand and the tax-oayer 
on the other, with the sole idea and desire that both get a square deal”. It ia 
only thus that he can carry the assessee with him and by sugarcoating thi 
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pill of taxation make the assess^ forget j^he bitternefiB of the tax*gatherer*e 
duties or what is sometimes called the 'tax consciousness’. What is of para- 
mount importance is that the assessee should be made to feel that he is not 
being singled out for unfair treatment, and once such a feeling spreads amon 
the tax-paying puttie, the relations between the Department and the public 
will improve automatically and with them will also improve the civic sense of 
the taxpayers. The evaders will be marked out, and will lose their ability 
to spread discontent and will find their occupation of evading a dangerous pne. 

444. We have been told that certain classes of advisers on Income-tax 
matters deliberately foster a spirit of discontent and fear among the taxpayers 
in order to feather their own nests. Perhaps, there is some truth in this com- 

^ plaint ; perhaps *jhe Income-tax Officer's actions and behaviour also give rise 
to the feeling of distrust in him. The remedy lies with the Income-tax 
Officer. If the Income-tax Officer ♦sees to it that he is regular in iitlerdance, 
prompt in attention, couiteous in listening to grievances, however frivolous, 
in tlie manner of a skilful salesman, he will immediately find a big dividend in 
goodwill from the t.^xpaye]' to the discomfiture of the dishonest 'adviser'. 

445. One of the criticisms most frequently found in the replies received 
by US that the present system of training and adnuhistration does not lesTt 
the Income-tax Otticer free to exercise his initiative and discretion. It is 
stated that the new recriiite being yoked to duties before being fully broken 
to assessment work, aj)proach their dutie.s with diffidence which is only 
increased by the quality and multiplicity of inspections their work is subjec'ted 
to. These make the young recruit upprehensiv© of exercising his l)(*tter 
judgment. Whatever initiative is left to him after these Bct-backs to h’s 
judgment and discreJfiion, is further depleted by the standard which is set to 
measure his efficiency. He is judged efficient not by the knowledge he shows 
or the manner in which he deals with the. assessees, but the increase he makes 
in the demand of tax. His approach to assessment is ttius not that of a fair 
judge but of a partisan collector of revenue. The Income-tax Officer and the 
assessee are thus ranged on opposite sides. Although the final word in th»s 
contest may lest with the Income-tax Officer, tfie^ assessee has the advantage 
of better knowledge, and, being a contestant, he thinks it a part of the game 
to beat down the Income-tax Officer with deceit, untruth and non-co-operation 
W© ha^' » seen no evidence of any instructions to Income-tax Officers directing 
them to pitch up assessments; on the contrary, in the instructions in the old 
Manual, the Income-tax Officer was directed to be sympathetic towards the 
assessee. but the complaint is so widespread that we cannot ignore it ^9 
urfounded. We have no sympathy with an Income-tax Officer who surrendera 
his better judgment to ihe dictation of his superior; but we have still less 
sympathy for those who would use their powers under the. Act without regard 
to justice, reason and fairplay. We have already expresed our disapproval 
of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner who makes the Income-tax Officer 
a scapegoat for his views and thus saps the Income-tax Officer's discretion 
and judgment with his indiscriminate criticism. We wouldi suggest that 
an Income-tax Officer should be judged not on the number of heavy assess- 
ments be makes but on the number of unsuccessful appeals against his 
assessments; on the knowledge and understanding he shows and not on the 
pitch to which he raises his assessments; on the speed of his collections and 
not on the size of his pH])er demands. Ther(!j should be a firm adherence to 
the spirit of the law, %hich expects the tax-payer and the tax-gatherer alike 
to meet in a spirit of mutual trust. 

446. Various olhejr methods have, been suggested to us to bring about a 
change of outlook, of conduct and of behaviour on the part of the, allegedly 



unsympathetic and i^yrannical officer. Some .proppse that a Public HelaUotiB 
Officer should be appointed who should explain the ethics of taxation and the 
^rroDg thaii an evader dote to his fellowmeh in this oountiy. A ssqond 

posal is that an Inquiry Officer should be attached to eacli Income-tax Oircie 
where the small tax-payer can be helped to fill in his torm of Beturn, etc. 
We found in some Provinces auch officers actually functioning. There 
is this danger in assisting an assessee to fill in his form of tletum, that the 

latter is apt to throw the blame for a false statement in the Beturn on ^e 

advice he received. If this can be avoided by insisting on the assessee himself 
filling in the form and attaching his statement to accompany the form, and 
if the Department can spare the services of an officer, who is experienced 
jsnough in Income-tax Law and Procedure to guide and to interpret difficulties 
correctly, we think that the labours of the Inquiry Officer will greatly simplify ^ 
the work of the Income-tax Officer and that the assessee.’s grioA’ances about 
the complexity of the tax system, which drive him to dangerous advice, will 
be greatly alleviated. Another proposal that is worth considering is that a 
Complaints Officer should be appointed to inquire into public complainte about 
delays. and discourtesy on the part of the Establishment and that heavy 
punishment should be given and made known when given, for breaches of 
proper conduct on the part of Income-tax officials. This proposal is not new, 
and if it has not been tried before, it is due to the experience of other Depart- 
ments where it has been tried and it was found that, morei often than not, the 
complaints are used for blackmail or are frivolous and personal; the dangerous 
offender is astute enough to realisa( the danger of superior inquiry and will not 
himself consciously invite it. The very fi'jct, however, of the existence of a 
oachineiy to listen to public complaints, if that machinery is c^ttached to 
the Commissioner's office, is likely to proAT* a delen'ent to improper conduct 
md we think that, on this ground, at least, the suggestion should be 
mven a trial. The Complaints Officer should be of the rank of an Assistant 
Commissioner attached to the Commissioner’s office, who will be capable 
and experienced enough to judge quickly between truth and untruth, 
.who can take quick decisions, has no personal alignments, one who knows fte 
Inoonie-tax Act and Procedure thoroughly and who will have authority enough 
’‘to eniorco his views. If he looks into coniplaiints and grievances of a general 
charactoi* only and tries to remove them, the machinery of administration will 
be shown up and ultimately weeded out. 


447. Other remedies suggested are inorely extensions of the present practice. 
It has been proposed that Commissioners aad Asc;;staut ( oinij i.’.sioners should 
contact more freely and frequently assessees thiough Associations and also 
individually, that towards this end they should publish their tour programmes 
in advance ot their actual visits, that complaints of an all-India character 
should be heard by the Member. Central Board of Bevenue, and the Director 
of Inspection, who should for the purpose visit the Provinces more frequently 
and should maintain a more frequent contact with Provincial Chambers of 
Commerce and Merchant’s Chambers. We have every sympathy with these 
suggestions. 


448. While these and other similar methods might improve the official side 
of the shield, it is more difficult to achieve the same result in respect of the 
popular aide. As the Boyal Oomission on the Income-tax. 1920, put it: “The 
citizen who is deficient in public spirit has always ahfied at paying lass tbup 
his fair share of the nation’s expenses, and it is safe to assume that he Avill 
always continue to do so. This may be said of every tax, but it is especially 
true of the Income-tax because there are many cases where a knowledge of the 



.azwunt ot the taxpayer's profit is eoutmed to Huuself or shared only by his oofir 
ejtopioyees or iiis professioDai advisers iu this gountry« where the 
.meaziB aTaxiabie to ma^e large incomes are ie^ owing to .insumcienli growtii 
of industry and the number pi rioh men is cmise^uentiy small, the glitter of 
large tortuhes makes the public perhaps more tolerant to the Rubious means 
employed m oolleoting those fortunes than elsew^here. The Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce say: “As tHings are at present, there is no question but^ that 
those who are known to be the biggest delibetii^ tuatioa oheaters aim veomoid 
in all ranks of society m the country and virtue ot their very success m 
cheating, are surrounded by an aura of ability aiid«* shrewdness, instead of 
bemg ostracised and stamped with obloquy. There can be no public con- 
science in the matter of taxation as long as these eunditiofis obtain”. Some 
consider that to train the public conscience against evasion and to bring about 
helpful co-cperution between tne public and cue admiinstration for combating 
evasion is ‘'Tike aiscovering the formula for transmuiing metals into gold'. 
Others are, however, -more optimistic oi achieving results with the help of 
propaganda, more frequent contacts between the otlicera and the public, ap- 
pointment of l^lblic delations Othcers, liaison Olhcers, Bress Publicity, Badio 
talks, etc. Another school of thought would make penalties more severe so 
as to be deterrent. The latter suggestion was made even before the Boyal 
Commission on Income-tax in 1920 ”by an experienced and eminent lawyer, 
who said 'people must be made to understand that if they defraud the 
Eevenue, they are committing a mean and despicable offence against every 
one of their fcLow^ tax-payers , an oiteuee which he declared, should be punish- 
ed by imprisonment, so that the offender “should be made to feel the ignominy 
and disgrace attaching to the crime lie has commuted” — »Paragrapli (544. 
While punishment may be some answ^er, it is never a complete answer to 
crime.. In specialised types of crime like the evasion of taxes, it reaches 
mostly those who are unwary, inexperienced oi unluck 3 \ The more dangerous 
culprits, who are astute and able enough to cover up their traces effectively 
more oiteii escape. Moreover, as we have already said elsewhere, penalties 
sometimes arc apt to defeat their purpose by over-severity, while they are 
ineffective if lenient. To strike the golden mean is not always possibla, 
owing to the fluctuating rates of tax. For a punishment to be deterrent, not 
only must it make the offender feel its pain but also its effect should be more 
than temporary. If the effect is temporary, the offender will easily return to 
his, old wiles as soon as that effect is over. It is only when an offender U 
reminded of his loss and is put to inconvenience from time to tinfe, either in 
the course of his business or in his contacts in the social circles he moves in 
that he will.be dissuaded from yielding to temptation a second time. It is 
doubt true that the whip of public conscience which lashes the evader into the 
straight path is still not so long nor so strong iu this country as it is in 
JBngland and in some other countries; but those countries had the advantage 
•over us of many yeais of political freedom, which made the interests of 
<3overnment and the public identical. Educated people in our country, who 
icontributed so much to the dawn of our freedom, can contribute equally to the 
■dawn of public conscience by their example and their actions. If, for instance, 
The Accountants can make it their creed not to assist an assessee, whom they 
suspect of trying to evade tax, or if the lawyers will refuse to give advice when 
it is sought for the purpose of tax evasion, the defrauder ^^ ill be either thrown 
on his own resources of skill which cannot be large or be driven to ineflBoient 
advice, with the result that he will soon find it “a bad business”. If Associa- 
Tions of business interests will refuse to elect to positions of trust or of honour 
persons who have been either penalised or prosecuted for evasion of taxes, no 
prominent businessman will venture to evade. In another connection (vids 
paragraph 236) we have recommended that, with proper safeguards, names of 
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be publi^ed. We are confident that a lead giyen by reeponsible biieiaeiii and* 
professional interests will not be long in being followed by others, who even 
now have very little .to gain frpro the evader and much to lose.' We are ate) 
confident that a Government ^mch is elected bv the people will not fail to get 
a just response from Business, big as well as small and also from 4 

Jhe different professions, and that aided by tiie co-operation and diange ad 
eutiook end methods from the Department, for which we have already pleaded 
}a ^e earlier part of this section, the tax evader wlU aoon find the acfil of .this 
country unhelpful and ui^opitious to him. 

(Sd.) S. VABADACHAEUR, 
29 - 12 - 48 . 

(Sd.) G. S. RAJADHYAKSHE 
, 29 - 12 - 48 . 

(Sd.) V. D. MAZUMDAR, 

29 - 12 - 48 . 


P. S. EAMASWAMY, 

Secretary, 

2912 - 48 . 
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SUMMAB7 07 BSOOMMINDATIONS. 
A — Bealdeiits and Non-Besidenta, 


BeocMTnendation 

Ko. 


Paragraph 

NOs 


' A ladical change is both necessary and justified in 

the treatment by the Indian Income-tax Law of 
persons'" resident in the Indian States. Arrangements, 

Jegal or political, should be made so as to bring into 
the category of ‘'residents" for the purpose of the 
Indian Income-tax law at least such of the residents 
of the Indian States as have business connections or 
sources of income in the Indian Union. So far a8> 
concerns the assessment of persons, who derive taxable 
income from both the Union territory and the ‘"^ate 
territory, and of Indian residents deriving taxable 
income from State territory, it must be arranged that 
the assessment may be made by the officers of the 
Indian Income-tax Department, subject to any 
arrangement between the Union and the Slate as to 
the division of the proceeds of the i&t. The Assessing 
Officer should be al3le to exercise the same power- in 
the State as he has in the Indian Union for collecting 
information relevant to the assessment, and enjoy all 
the other facilities required to make those powers 
effective. As regards other categories of “non- 

residents", it may be necessary oorisidtr in due 
course the justification for or propriety of continuing 
discrimination made in favour of British subjecte 
and the appropriate manner of dealing with residents 
of French and Portuguese Possessions in India and of 
Pakistan and Burma and Ceylon, who may have 
sources of income in India. 31 


We recommend that the special category of “not 
ordinarily resident" be omitted. The tests prescribed 
in Section 4-A are in many cases sufficient to exclude 
hardships consequent on the abolition of this category. 

If any still remain, they may be dealt with by 
appropriate changes in section 4-A(a) (ii). 80 


The abolition of* the special provisions relating to 
persons “not ordinarily resident" may have 4he effect 
of imposing a tax liability on some categories of Indians 
now living abroad in respect of their foreign savings 
which they may bring with them when they come over 
to India for good, because some of them may fall within 
the terms of section 4(1) (b) (hi). Appropriate provi- 
sion should be made to exempt such casts. 

In taxing non-residents in respect of their Indian 
income — 

(1) their foreign income need not be taken into^ 
* account at all, but the rate appropriate to their 
Indian income with a surcharge of 20 or 
25 per cent, may be adopted; or 





BMommendation 

IXo. 


an 




(2) the non-resident may, , if he thinks that even 
the infusion of his foreign inoonje will not 
attract c^s high a rate, be giveif the option of 
proving hi^ foreign income to the satisfaction 
of the Assessing Officer and thus g'»t his Indian 
income taxed at the appropriate rate. The option 
once exercised shall be final. 4| 


Sub -section (3) of section 42 has been so constru- 
ed as to make the whole profits or gains on foreign 
goods sold in India taxable under the general language 
of section 4, sub-section (1), on the ground that the 
whole profit or gain accrues or arises at the place of 
sale. This was not the intention of the Ayers’ Com- 
mittee oh whose recommendation the amended section 
was based. Even if the adoption of the view recom- 
mended by the Ayers* Committee is likely to prejudice 
the revenue, the matter should be directly presented 
^ to the Legislature for examination. 

If our suggestion to abolish the category of persons 
"not ordinarily resident" is accepted, the leference to 
that category in section 42, sub-section (2) must be 
deleted. 4B ‘ 


15. A proper method of assessment requires that the 

income derived by the non-resident trader from his 
different businesses in different parte of the country 
and through different persons should be aggregated 
for purposes of assessment, and where recovery from 
the non-resident himself may not be easy, some provi- 
sion must be made for the recovery of the full assess- 
ment from one responsible resident representative 
instead of its being recovered piecemeal from different 
representatives and from the assets lying in or profits 
made in different parts of the country. 4i 

The Department should have power to select one 
such person as the sole representative; the selection 
must be made only after notice to the non-resident 
trader, wherever possible, and after notice tc the person'^ 
proposed to be selected as the sole representative, and 
after hearing the objections, if any. Power should, 
therefore, be conferred upon the Income-tax authori- 
ties in clear terms to make such a selection. A 
provision similar to section 219 of the Australian 
Income-tax Act would serve this purpose. 45 

The personal liability of the representative assessee 
as well as his right of retainer must be hmited on the 
lines indicated in provisos 2 amt 3 to section 42, sub- 
section (1). For the recovery of the balance of the tax, 
there is only the power under the first proviso to that 
sub-section and the best that can be done is to authorise 
the Department to freeze the assets in the hands of the 
other representatives till the assessed tax is paid up. '4fi 
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BMttuwdatioii 

»b. 

A csompany treated as ‘resident* under the second 
part of Section 4A(c) should be allowed to set off 
forei^ losses against the Indian- Income only on 
condition that it agrees to bring into the account of 
^dian taxatjpn at least a like sum out of its foreign 
income in the years in which its status nray become 
non-resident by reason of its foreign income being 
p’eater than its Indian income. The question whether 
in any particular year it has made more than 50 per^ 
cent, of its income in India, must be decided inde-* 
pendently of the foreign losses brought forward from 
ttie previous year. If the company desires to avail 
itself of the benefit of accumulated losses for 6 yearti 
it must agree to bring into account its world ineoma 
even if in the subsequent years it has become non- 
resident. Alternatively it may be provided tl^t foreign 
losses can be set off only against foreign prcfffo. 

9* All companies should be asked to make a return 

to a Central organisation in respect of dividends paid 
to non-resident share-holders. The Central organisa- 
tion shall determine the total dividends and issue 
instructions to the various companies fo rleduct super- 
tax at appropriate rates. Such Central organisation 
may be asked to deal with all matters relating to the 
taxation of non-residents and not merely with their 
dividend income. 

•. If Be commendation No. 1 is not given effect to and 

the existing * policy and arrangements continue, the 
losses incurred by the Indian resident in the State 
territory should t)e excluded in Ihe computation of the 
total income just as the income arising or accruing in 
the State territory is excluded under section 14(2) (c). 
The proviso to sub-section (1) of section 24 has been 
misplaced. It seems best to treat the three provisions- 
section 14(2) (c), proviso (1) to section 24(1) and 
proviso (a) to section 24(2) as one group ol allied 
provisions relating to a special category described 
as “income and loss in the Indian State" and 
enacting them as three sub-sections of an independent 
section, say section 24-C. As a precaution, the section 
may begin with the words “Notwithstanding anything 

contained in the other provisions of this Act 

The language of proviso (a) to section 24(2) requires 
revision. 

M). Save in exceptional circumstanees, ' an obligation 

must be cast by law on a person inlending to leave this 
country to give to the Inoome-tax authorities reasonably 
sufficient notice of his intention so to leave, and if the 
tax payable up to the date of departure is not assessed 
and paid before departure, the Income-tax Officer must 
have power to demind security for payment. There 
must, be some provision prescribing the consequences 
of the assessee’s default either ki giving informatioii^ 
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of bis intended departure or in giving security for 
payment of the tax that may be found due. An 
obligation must be cast on the Income-tax authorities 
to complete the assessment as expeditiously as possible 
in such cases. In enacting provisions on the lines 
suggested, care must be taken so to word them that 
they will not cover tourists or casual visitors. 

11. Special officers should be appointed to keep a 
watch on remittances sent abroad of profits made in 
India, and they must collect information from 
Exchange Banks and other Banks as to icmittances to 
foreign countries and scrutinise them to see which of 
them are remittances in the ordinary course of trade 
and which are remittances of profits. 

12. The w^ording of section 24-A should be so modified 
as to permit an emergency assessment being made 
from the last completed assessment in which the 
assessee was fully assessed. The defect in the wording 
of the section as it stands may be rectified by inserting 
the word “fully” between the words “last previoue 
year of which the income has been” and “assessed in 
his hands” in' sub-section (1). The words “fully 
assessed” in the second sentence of the sub-section 
should remain as they are. 

B. — Hindu Undivided Family. 

18. The assessment of the Hindu undivided family as a 

unit is not only not inconsistent with bi;t substantially 
agrees with the legal position under the Hindu Law. 

u. The position even of brothers in an undivided Hindu 

family does not correspond to that of partners because 
the latter are entitled to specific shares in the partner- 
ship income and are entitled to an account in respect 
of the same. 

15* Although there is great force in the argument of 

hardship in the assessment of the Hindu undivided 
family under the existing law, there is much to be said 
l« in favour of the view that the Hindu undivided family 
/ may continue to be treated as a speoial category by itself 
1/ instead of being assimilated to an ordinary individual. 


16. 




I 

I 


The most feasible method of granting relief seems 
to us to be to raise the limit of the non-taxable maxi- 
mum both in respect of Income-tax and super- tax. The 
minimum concession should he that when an undivided 
family is assessed as a unit, the non-ta.xable. maximum, 
both in respect of income-tax and super-tax, should be at 
least twic^ (hat prescribed for individual assessments. 

Where, however, the undivided borthers are four or 
more than four, the non-taxable maximum for both 
income-tax and super- tax should 4)e thrice that fixed for 
individual assessments. 
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18. There was no justification for limiting the concession 
recommended by the 1936 Committee to cases where 
there are more than one adult married male member 
in the family. There was even less justification for 
the superadd ed condition that the individual incomes 
of all members (including wives and other minor 
children) from whatever source derived should be 
included in the income of the joint family for purposes 

of taxation on the concession basis. 70 

19. We are unable to entertain the suggestion that 
every adult male member of the family should be given 
abatement similar to earned income relief. It will be 
no easy task for the Income-tax Officer to’ determine 
which of the members are contributing by their labours 
to the taxable income of the family, and what is tUe 
extent or value of each member’s contribution. 

long as salary paid to a partner is not treated as an 
allowable deduction under the head of “Business 
expenditure*’, there is little justification for meting 
out a different treatment to ‘special remuneration paid ' 
to a member of the Hindu undivided family for looking 
after the family business. The considerations which 
led the Legislature to supersede the previous case law 
relating to partners by the enactment of secfion 
10(4)(b) are equally applicable to remuneration claimed 
by a member of a joint family for looking after the 
business of the family. We advise legislation on the 
lines of section 10(4) (b) even in respect of joint family 
members, except so far as interest on self-acquired or 
separate funds lent to the family may be concerned. 71 

20. A mere division in status of a Hindu family 
governed by the Mitakshara Law will only place such 
family in the same position as a Hindu undivided 
family governed by the Dayabhaga Law. Both can 
appropriately be assessed as units. A division by 
metes and bounds would be necessary before the family 
assessment can give place to individual assessment. 

Perhaps a real demand for division by metes and 
bounds, if not complied with by other members, may 
create circumstances justifying individual assessment 

of the sharer who makes such demand. 72 A 7?| 

Section 14(1) — Effect of the decisions. 

21. It is doubtful whether the Privy Council decision in 
the Bhagwati case gives effect to the scheme or policy 
of the Income-tax law in so far as the decision dis- 
sociates the operation of section 14(1) from the question 
•whether at the time when the payment, in respect of 
which exemption is claimed, was made, there was an 
undivided family which was assessed, or was capable 
of being assessed, as a unit. 
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22. The truo test must be whether the amount is paid in 

satisfaction of a claim payable out of the incoine be- 
longing to the joint family. We, therefore, suggest 
that section 14 ( 1 ) may bo recast as follows; — 

''The tax shall not be payable by an assessee in 
respect of any sum which he receives as a 
member of a Hindu undivided family out of in- 
come in respect of which the family itself has 
been, or can be, assessed as a unit.'* 79 

2B. Under the rulings of the Privy Council, the family 

assessment gives place to individual assessment where 
there is onlv one male surviving coparcener. In a 
Hmdu family when the owner for the time being is 
j^Hessed as an individuai, the Privy Council have laid 
down in Ihldhuria's ease (1983 I.T.B. 135) that tbs 
proper course will be to dMuct tiie maintenance chd^- 
ges payable by him before fixing the amount for which 
the in^vidual could be assesBed. If under these cir- 
cumstanoes the maintenance amount will be liable to 
tax in the hands of the maintenance-holder, it will be 
hard on such maintenance-holder if his or her immunity 
from taxation is made to depend on the accident of the 
number of sharers in the family property remaining 
mote than one or becoming reduced to one. The pro- 
per course will be to continue the exemption even after 
the assessment of the family has become an 'indivi- 
dual’ assessment, and if the Oovemmeni is not 
prepared to lose the tax on the maintenance amount, 
an express provision may be inserted in the Act exclud- 
ing the application of the decision in the Dhuduria case 
to certain defined categories. This course will be fair 
at least in cases in which the maintenance amount was 
fixed at a time when the family was being assessed as 
a unit, because the amount would then have been fixed 
on the assumption that income-tax would be borne not 
by the recipient of the maintenance allowance but by 
those paying the allowance. 89 

24. So far as the income from impartible estates is con- 
cerned, it is the individual income of the proprietor and 
can be made the subject of only individual assessment. 

The above principles will apply to maintenance paid to 
the junior members of the family owning impartible 
zamindaris. The problem will be complicated by the 
fact that the person paying the maintenance may have 
both agricultxiral income and assessable income. 

Some kind of apportionment rule may be followed in 
determining how much of the maintenance amount 
can be deemed to have been paid out of the agricultural 
income and how much out of the assessable income. St 

25. As we have recommended the abolition of the cate- 
gory of ''not ordinarily resident", the double nagative 
process by which we have to frame the concept of 
Vordinarily resident' —because this expression te not aa 
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such defined in the A,ct — is no longer called for and 
section 4-B(b), which lays down when a Hindu undivi- 
ded family is deemed to be “ordinarily resident’* in 
British India, may well b*) omitted. 82 

26 Sub-section (1) of section 64 provides a rule of choice 

in respect of “Business, profession or vocation” carried 
on in more places than one. Where, however, the 
family has only other sources of income, sub-section 
(2) merely gives jurisdiction to the Income-tax Officer 
of the area “in which he resides”. There must be 
some rule of choice provided for cases where such other 
sources lie in different areas, unless it is assumed that 
sub-section (3) is sufficient to moot su i cases. 83 

0. — Taxation of Companies, 

27. The chances of public limited companies being 

formed for the i)ur 2 )ose of avoiding tax are not many 
and their dividend policies are not likely to be greatly 
affected by consideration of the amount of tax which 
individual shuieholders will liavo to ])ay. They will be 
seriously prejudiced if the companies are subjected to 
super -tax at a j)rogressively increasing rate. If such 
super-tax is levied, it will not be fair to exclude a])idi- 
cation of section 49-B to such cases. The work of 
refund applications will be iircreasc'd without any 
commensurate benefit to the revenue. 84 


Paragraph 

No. 


28. 


29. 


While there is no need to initirfere with th(‘ normal 
functioning of non-])ublic com 2 )anies or iiicor])orat(3d 
family partnershi])s, the state is entitled to slej) in 
wlien the legitimate use of the machinory of incorpora- 
ti()7i gradually gives ])lace to a tictit’ous use for pur- 
})oses of tax avoidance. 86 


Wheai incomes are in the higher grades, chargtis by 
wa,Y of 7 )oration tax, the loss of benefit ndating to 
earned i /me privileges, etc., will be found to be much 
lower than the taxi's which should be levied if the in- 
come had been directly received by the individual, 
because the super-tax on individual li ’ une in these 
grades is very high. Section 16(3) is easily evaded 
and the operation of section 23- A can to some extent 
bo successfully checkmated. 


If some provision is made with a view to check such 
attempts, we do not think it necessary or W(' ’ 
to rt'conmiend that non-public limited cornpf 
be assimilated to partnerships. It may be leie : i ^ 
cases to the discretion of the Inspecting Assistant. Com- 
missioner to exercise the power under sectior ^3-A. 
A like discretion may be given to him to insist on full 
distribution (not merely 60 per cent) in cases in which 
one non-public limited company does no business of its 
own but- merely receives dividends from another, be- 
cause in such cases there is little necessity for the hold- 
ing company to build Up a reserve. 


/ 


87 
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81. Where 60 per cent of the profits of a non-publie 

limited company has not been distributed and as a kind 
of penal consequence an order has to be made under 
section 23-A to the effect that the undistributed portion 
of the assessable income shall be deemed to have been 
distributed as dividend, it seems reasonable to provide 
that such notional distribution shall be subject to the 
provisions of section 277-K of the Companies Act. In 
the case of Banking Companies, soTne portion of the 
profit is compulsorily transferable to the Eeserve 
Fund. 91 

32- Similarly, in determining the assessable income for 

the puri)ose of section 23-A, public charges like Munici- 
pal taxes, cesses, etc., which a company will be bound 
to pay, should be allowed as legitimate deductions 
• though they may not be permissible deductions for pur- 
poses of assessment of income-tax. 91 

33. Tt is conceivable that, by reason of difference of 

opinion or in the method of calculation between the 
Assessing Officer and the company’s officers, the 
amount distributed may prove to be less than 55 per 
cent insisted on by the second proviso to section 23-A. 

To meet such situation, the second proviso to section 
23-A may be enlarged so as to include cases whe^e the 
distribution actually made has fallen short of 60 per 
cent of the assessable income by reason of the Assessing 
Officer determining the assessable income to bo greater 
than it was according to the calculation made by the 
company. If even after this relaxation some cases 
^ presenting special features arise, the Inspecting Assist- 
ant Commissioner should be given discretion to deal 
with such .cases even though they strictly fall to be 
dealt under this seciion. It is desirable to indicate 
that the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner has some 
measure of discretion even when he finds that the 
conditions prescribed by the opening words of the sub- 
section exist. Sub-section (2) of this section provides 
that the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner shall not 
give his approval to the Income-tax Officer’s proposed 
order until he has given the company concerned an 
opportunity of being heard. To this we would add a 
further provision to the effect that the Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner may, for reasons to be record- 
ed* by him in writing, withhold his approval evm when 
he finds, in agreement with the Income-tax Officer, 
that the conditions prescribed by the opening words 
of sub-section (1) exist. 92 

Treating Salaries and Loans as Distribution of Dividends. 

?4. If it is clear that the Income-tax Officer has power 

to determine the reasonableness of the amount paid 

as salary to Directors and other principal persons be- 
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hind the company in relation to the services rendered, 
no difficulty arises.’ If the amount is paid to a dummy 
whose taxable income may not be large, the principal 
of the decision in Aspro's case (L.E. 1982 A.C. 638) 
will probably suffice to enable the Income-tax authori- 
ties to determine whether the payment represents 
genuine salary or not. 

85. Presumably, even in the absence of a specific 

statutory provision on the point, the Revenue autho- 
rities have power to decide whether sums described as 
loans advanced by a non -public company to the control- 
ling shareholders represent income liable to super- tax. 
But it would obviously be desirable to define the power 
clearly by a specific statutory provision. If loans 
should in certain circumstances be treated as distribu- 
tion of dividends, they should be taken into account 
in the application of sectioi^ 23- A. 

36- If the shares in a non-public limited company 

allotted to any person whose name appeo,rs of 

a shareholder therein could be shown to have been 
assigned to him only as a benamidar for the promoter, 
it must be o])(m to the Income-tax autlioritics to in- 
clude the dividends paid on such shares as the income 
of the real owner. If the reasoning in the recent 
judgment of the Bombay High Court can be interpre- 
ted as precluding such a course, specific provision must 
be made in the Act to permit such inclusion. Where 
the incorporation itself can be shown to be a mere 
bind or pretence, i.e., ‘‘without intention that it should 
in truth have any effect as defining the rights of the 
parties as between themselves*', the view indicated hy 
the Judicial Committee in 8undersingh Majithia’s case 
as to a fictitious partnership should be equally available 
to enabled the authorities to ignore the alleged 
company. The judgment of the Court of Appeal in 
Sanson's case recognises the possibility of the conclu- 
sion that the hTisiness alleged to be carried on by the 
company was in truth the business of an individual. 

D. — Partnerships. 

87. So long as the practice of creating nominal inter- 

mediary concerns with a view to show a reduced profit 
for the principal concern subsists. Income-tax 
authorities must have power to go behind the 
docume.nt and d(‘tcrminp the person or persons into 
whose pockets the pi’ofits of the nominal partnership 
have gone. It is, therefore, necessary to insist that 
the production of a deed of partnership should not 
automatically entitle the person producing it to have 
it registered by the Income-tax authorities and that 
registration should not preclude the authorities from 
going behind the document, if there arises ground for 
suspicion, and determining who has the real control 
over the income. 
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In order to prevent assessees making it appear that 
the profits of a good year really belonged not to one 
person but to a number of partners and, in support 
of this attempt, producing an ante-dated partnership 
deed or a deed reciting the commencement of the 
partnership at an earlier date, registration of the deed 
by the Income-tax authorities must be registration 
within a short interval, say three or at the highest six 
months, after the commencement of the alleged 
partnership. 

We do not recommend provisions on the lines of 
stctions 10 uTid lO-A of the Excei.r, Prfiiils Tax’ Act 
being inserted in tlio Income-tax Ar.t, but we consider 
that powers of the kind referred to in paras. 95 and 96 
(in respect of m)n-])uhlic "limited companies and of 
partnerships) are iiecessary, and if there is any doubt 
as tof:^(^jftg,vailability of such powers uiidijr the existing 
law, they must be specifically provided. 

E. — Mutual Associations. 

The recent decision of the Privy Council in Englisli 
and Scottish Joint Co-opera.tive Wholesale Society, 
Ltd. vs. Commissioner of Income-tax, Assam (1948), 
2 p. 242, may call for a reconsideration of some 

of the Indian decisions and the Income-tax JJepartinent 
itself may have to recoiisider certain questions in the 
light of ilie rationale of tlie Privy Council judgment. 
Beyond sounding a note of caution as to th(‘ results and 
implications of the Privy Council judgment, it will not 
be expedient to recommend any definite legislative 
provision at this stage. 

Tlie elairn that under siih-section (6) of section 10 
of the et the whole expenditure of mutual associfi- 
tiops Si jnl i he allowed as a deduction from the taxable 
income, irrespective of a part of the income being non- 
taxabh’, is irreconcilable with the geiKTal scheini* of 
tlie Act. It will he for Government to vxjnsider whether 
there is reason for extending to any particular category 
of miitnal associations the princi])]e applied to co-opera- 
tive societies under whicli Ihcy can set off a deficit 
resulting from nor.-taxable activities against income 
subject to taxation. If any such are found ’ul 

provision may be made for them. 

F. — Life Insurance Companies. 

The logic of the claim for the full exclusion of the 
bonus amount, before arriving at the taxable income of 
a life insurance company on the valuation surplus basis, 
is not altogether unassailable. 

The bonus paid to participating policy holders 
reallv consists of two parts, and it may be described as 
partly return of the capital or premium and partly 
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return on the capital. So long as the bonus amount 
was not less than twice the load, the 50-50 formula 
would have been quite justifiable both in theory and as 
a matter of fairness; but if the tendency lor the bonus 
amount to approximate more and more to the load 
should persist, the claim that a greater proportion, if 
not the whole, of the bonus would realJy be in the 
nature of return of the excess premium, would be more 
and more justified. 

44. There is much to be said in favour of the claim that 
under the present conditions a much greater portion 
than 50 per cent, of the bonus paid to the policy-holders 
should be excluded when computing the taxable income 
of a life Insurance (Jompany. The logic of the situation 
does not necessarily require the adoption of the English 
system under which the whole of the bonus amount is 
excluded from computation. Taking the principle to 
be that so much of the bonus as exceeds the load is in 
th(‘ nature' of profit and taxable as such, the tax should 
be iissessed on the aggregatiC of (i) the dividends paid 
or reserved for sh an holders, and (ii) so much of the 
bonus allotted to or allocated for the policy-holders as 
is in (ixcciss of the sum representing the load provided 
for in the premia paid by the participating policy- 
holders. Another form in which the metlu)d may be 
defined is that the tax should be assessed on the total 
surplus (actuarial sui-plus and the tax deducted at 
source) minus the sum representing the load. The 
Central Board of Eevenue and the Insurance Depart- 
ment may, in consultation with the Insurance Com- 
panies, find a more easily workable formula than the 
one stated above, giving effect to the principles above 
indicated. 

45. The existing law exempts from Income-tax insur- 
ance premia to the extent of 1 /6th pf a man’s income 
nr Hr. 0,000. whichever is lower. It will not be in the 
long-term interest of the public, especially of tniddle 
class people, to hold out a temptation to put by more 
than one-sixth of a man’s income by way of insurance 
premia. 

46. Where assessment is made on the investment 
income basis, the claim that the entirety of the manage- 
ment expenses should be allowed as a deduction is 
theoretically justifiable. Care will, however, have to 
he taken to prevent big amounts being claimed as 
management charges. We recommend that, in Kule 
2(d) of the Schedule to the Income-tax Act, the figure 
15 he substituted for the figure 12. This will mean that 
as regaids renewal premium the allowance for the 
expenses will be 15 per cent, of such premium instead 
of 12 per cent, as at present. The rest of the rule, viz., 
that relating to 90 per cent, of the first year's premium 
where the premium-paying period of the policy is 12 
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years or more and 7J per cent, of the first year's 
premium multiplied by the number of years for which 
premiums are payable where the premium-paying period 
is less than 12 years, will stand. llS- 

47. The fact of deduction at source cannot affect the 

legitimate method of calculating the surplus available 
for distribution, nor should it be allowed to nullify the 
effect of the rule which exempts one-half of the policy- 
holders’ bonus from liability to tax. The present 
method of grossing up cannot be accepted as the proper 
method . llff 

48. If the method adopted by the Actuury is not the 

correct method, it is only fair that we should indicate 
what in our opinion the correct method f Jllustration 
(C) in paragraph 18] would be. 12© 

49. We are not prepared to recommend discontinuance 

of the practice of tax being deducted dt recovered at 
source in the case of interest and dividends paid to 
Insurance Companies. But Government should allow 
them interest at 2 per cent, per annum on the amount 
by which the deduction at source (or in the case of 
dividends, the amount paid by the company concern- 
ed on behalf of the Insurance Company) may exceed 
the amount of tax actually levied on the Insurance 
Company. 121 

60. There is no justification for discriminating in 

favour of Insurance Companies and reducing in their 
case the 5 -anna rate of income-tax to 45 pies in a 
rupee. Even as it is, they do not pay Corporation tax; 
it is worth considering whether so much at least of 
the income of Tiife Insurance Companies as corres- 
ponds to the portion distributed amongst (.heir share- 
holders should not be treated as standing on the same 
footing as profits made by any other company with the 
consequent liability to bear the two annas corporation 
tax. 122 

Mutual Insurance Associations. 


61. In view of the decision of the House of Lords in 

Inland Ee venue Commissioners vs, Ayrshire Employers 
Mutual Insurance Association. Ltd.. (1948 I.T.E. Siipp. 
p. 80), it is doubtful whether there can be any 
“profits" arising out of the business of mutual life 
insurance associations. Government must make up its 
mind whether it is going to treat mutual insurance 
transactions as transactions yielding profits. If it so 
decides, it must specifically use charging words to 
make the surplus arising from such transactions liable 
to tax. or declare “income" as including, in the case 
of mutual insurance companies, the surplus arising 
from transactions with members. This criticism may 
not apply to taxation of the investment income of the 
company as interest and not as profits. 126 
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O. — Religious and Oharitable Trusts. 


62. From the observations of Lord Hobhouse in (Webb 
vs. England (1898 A.C. 758) it would seem to follow 
that the exemption from taxation of income accruing 
from property set apart for the benefit of religious and 
charitable trusts will be available only in cases in which 
the purpose of the trust substantially relates to any- 
thing done within this country. If this view commends 
itself to Government, it would be desirable to enact the 
same clearly by the addition of the necessary words to 
section 4, sub-section (3), clause (i). 

63. There are potentialities for fraud on the trusts and 

fraud on the Income-tax law by the creation of revo- 
cable trusts for charitable and religious purposes. 
Government should, therefore, decide whether the 
principle of section 16(1) (c), in so far as it relates 
to revocable trusts, should be applied even to trusts 
for religious and charitable purposes. If it is 
decided so to apply, section 4(3) (i) may have 

to be qualified by a reference to and by 
subjecting it to section 16(1) (c). This itself will 
introduce the same limitation in section 2(15); but to 
place the matter beyond doubt, the reference to section 
16(1) (c) may be repeated in section 2(16) also. 

64. Section 4(3) (i) (a) of the Act has been construed as 
being independent of section 4 (3) (i), and it has 
been held that business conducted by an educational 
institution was nonetheless “property" within the 
meaning of section 4 (3) (i) of the Act, and that th^ 
limiting conditions attaching to section 4(3) (ia) did 
not govern section 4(3) (i). The insertion of clause 
fia) in section 4(3) was really intended to operate as a 
restriction on section 4(3) (i), and it is, therefore, best 
to remove all ambiguity in the matter by making it 
clear that section 4(3) (ia) is to be regarded as a pro- 
viso to section 4(3) (i). 

H. — OoUection and Information at Source. 

65. The existing provisions authorising or compelling 
deduction of tax at source do not for the time being 
seem capable of being expanded. 

66. The obligation to give verified information on 

requisition may be imposed on any person who may be 
assumed or suspected to have made payments of rent, 
premium, interest, commission, royalty, brokerage, 
annuity, etc. 

A statutory obligation may be cast on persons 
making payments of Es. 1,000 or more per annum by 
way of taxable rent, premium, etc., volimtarily to fur- 
nish information of such payment to the nearest 
Income-tax Officer. If the Collating Organisation 
is made efficient, the lower limit of Bs. 5,000 fixed by 
Buie 42 for returns to be furnished under section 19-A 
in respect of dividends paid by companies may be 
reduced to Bs. 2,000, if not to Bs. 1,000. Where 
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dividends are collected by Banks (as sometimes 
happens) as representing shareholders whose names are 
not disclosed, either the company may be asked v ^ 
ascertain or the Banks may be asked to disclose the 
names of the shareholders on whose behalf the divi- 
dends are collected. It may also be useful to enact a 
provision that persons doing business in India on 
behalf of non-residents or in respect of goods sent to 
India for sale by non-residents, should report the fact 
of such business to the Income-tax authorities, and 
also give them the names of the non-residents on wliose 
behalf they are doing business or whose goods have 
been sent to them for sale. 134 

T. — Advance Payments and Interest Thereon- 

67. We are unable to recommend the ie])eal of section 

18-A of the Act. In this connection the alternative 
suggestions made by Khan Bahadur Vachha and by the 
Inilij'n Chiimber of Commerce, Calcutta, seem worthy 135, 
of exahhnatioji. 136, 137 


68. Tlu're is reason for differentiating between advance 

payments under section 18-A and the deduc- 
tions of tax under section 18 in the matter of allowing 
interest on the former and not on the latter. The j)ro- 
vision which allows interest at 2 per cent, on advance 
payments but makes the subject chargeable for ])ay- 
ment of interest at 6 per cent, in certain contingencies 
is not without justification. 138 

69. If the assessment is not completed before the end 

of the assessment year, the assessee who has made an 
advanc payment can legitimately claim that ho should 
not be made to suffer for the delay on the part of the 
Department In this view it seems to us right to 
allow interest to the asssessee at least at 4 per 

cent, on the deposited amount from the close of 
the assessment year, except where the completion of 
the assessment before that date has been prevented 
by the conduct of the assessee. 139 

J. — Deductions and Allowances. 

60- On the question of expenses incurred for business 

purposes, we recommend that Income-tax Officers may 
be instructed not to be unduly strict about the amount 
of expenditure under heads like motor cars maintained 
and entertainments and amenities provided for the 
benefit of customers so long as they are satisfied that 
«uch amount was actually spent and lhat no attempt 
was continuously made to' pass off private expenses as 
business expenses. 140 

61. Income-tax Officers should be warned to be on their 

guard against attempts to show items of capital ex- 
penditure on plant, machinery and building as no more 
than costs of ordinary repairs and maintenance. 
Whenever they find that any claim under these heads 
is larger than may seem normal or reasonable for that 
particular concern, they may be instructed to extmine 
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the items themselves with the aid of experts and place 
on record for the guidance of future officers the results 
of their examination. 


Paragraph 

JTo, 

141 


The provision permitting deduction of interest paid 
on loans borrowed for business does not appear to have 
led to any large measure of evasion, and we do not 
recommend any change in sect, .n 10(2) (iii). 142 


K. — Stock Valui on. 


It has been suggested, firstly, that it may be made 
compulsory on Auditors to certify the correctness of the 
stock and not to rely on the certificate of the Manager, 
and s(iCondly^ that the Income-tax authorities should be 
given j)Ower to check stock lists at or about the time of 
their preparation and to entei' premises to satisfy them- 
selves that the stock lists are accurate. The projiosal 
slioiild be given a trial if a provision can be made in 
tile Companies Act accepting the first part of the pro- 
posal and in the Income-tax Act for the second, subject 
to the limitation that the powers of the Income-tax 
Officer to enter premises shall be exercised only after 
recording his rejisons for takijjg the step. 146 

64. Where the nature of business is such that the 
standard rate of profit is nmforndy applied on all pur- 
( liases ol! (iach class and such class(}s (‘an be identified 
ill sales, tlie method presc’‘ih(^d and followed in tlie 
V.S A. may be used with , id vantage in Indian condi- 
tions to arrive at stock valuation in th'‘ case of letail 
merchants, departmental stores, dry goods stores, etc. 

The princaj^los is first to increase the (;ost of the goods 
purchased by a trader by the standard percentage 
applied by him to such pin chases to cover profits, 
expenses, etc This brings the cost price on a ])ar 
with th(5 sale price. If there are no fluctuations iu 
prices, then the r(‘nlisatioiJs on sales ha^e only to be 
ch'ductcd from this value and the balance would 
rejiresent the selling prico of the goods on hand. 

Reducing this value again by the percentage added 
previously, will bring it down to the cost. If, however, 
there have been fluctuations in the prices during the 
year and these fluctuations have forced a lower price, 
the selling price has to be marked down at a rate corres- 
ponding to the fall. We do not propose, however, 
that this method should be given statutory authority of 
a rule, but recommend that it might be included in 
adpiinistrative instructions to Assessing Officers. 147 & 148 

65. In view^ of the fact that section 13 of the Indian 
Act is sufficient authority for insisting on proper and 
consistent A^aluntion of stock, we do not recommend 
introduction of any rules of the kind enacted in U.S.A. 

Such provision* might fetter the disi^retion now enjoyed 
by the Income-tax authorities to make exeeptipng in 
deserving cases. 153 
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66. We do not approve of the suggestion that stock 
should take into account not only price changes but 
also changes in the volume of the stock, and that any 
appreciation in the value of the original volume should 
be excluded from profits. 

We see no need, at least at this stage, to enforce 
an elaborate system of rigid rules for stock valuation 
in this country. The Indian Act is already strong 
enough to insist on correct valuations being made. It 
would be sufficient if the Income-tax Officers are 
instructed administratively to observe principles some- 
what on the lines incorporated in the U.S.A. Regula- 
tions with variations suited to local practice. This will 
secure uniformity of practice and help in the gradual 
training of the trade. 

L.— nSXJTBnOTnARY MORTGAGES 

67. We recommend the adoption of the advice given 
by the Ayers' Committee that the income derived by a 
usufructuary mortgagee of agricultural land be ex- 
cluded from the definition of “agricultural income'* 
in so far as it represents interest payable to him on 
the mortgage loan. 

If it is feared that this proposal amounts to an 
interference in the provincial sphere, the question may 
well form the subject of an express agreement between 
the Centre and the provinces. There is no justification 
for the mortgagee being allowed to escape liability 
altogether with neither the Centre nor the provinces 
taking this portion of the income. 

M. — Premium on Leases. 

&8 We think that premia received in connectior* with 

leases should be treated as part of the lessor's taxable 
income. 

Whire the lease is not for a specified term, it may 
not l)t‘ \\'rong to take the whole amount of premium 
into account m the year of receipt. Where the lease is 
for a stated period, the fairer method would be to distri- 
bute it over the period of the lease though this may not 
be m a thematically the correct method, [f the lease is 
terminated before the expiry of the term fixed, the 
balance of the premium would become chargeable in 
the year of termination of the lease, except where it 
has to be returritd to the lessee. The same principles 
will have to be followed in making a deduction in favour 
of the lessee in cases in which he may be entitled to a 
deduction. 

N. — Unclaimed Balances. 

09- We recommend that unclaimed and waived sur- 

pluses to the credit of customers, suppliers and 
employees to the extent they are made up of deductions 
or allowuinces previously allowed as admissible 
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expenditure when determining Eissessable income, may 
be deemed to be profits if they have remained unpaid 
for over three years. It is not intended to compel the 
trader or employer to plead limitation. The three years' 
limit is suggested only as a convenient working rule. 
It would also be a logical corollary of this rule that if 
mid when the person entitled to these suspense items 
claims and are paid them, they will once again be 
allowed as admissible deductions in the year of pay- 
ment. If an enactment is passed to constitute unpaid 
wages as a separate fund for the benefit of labour, the 
above recommendation cannot apply to such unclaimed 
funds as may fall wdthin the ambit of that legislation. 

O. — Superannuation Funds 

70. If all the requirements of section 58-B are satisfied, 
it is doubtful if the Central Board of Revenue can 
refuse to recognise a superannuation fund. The power 
to impose conditions* would probably have reference 
only to the three eventualities mentioned in the proviso 
and not in other circumstances independent of these 
contingencies. 

The provisions of the Income-tax law in respect 
of superannuation funds should, as far as possible, be 
brought into line with those relating to Provident 
l^'unds. It is difficult to see why the power given to 
tile Ckuitral Government to make rules as in section 
r)8-L(2) should not be repeated in the case of Superan- 
nuation Funds. This lack of power to make rules is a 
serious drawback in the scheme of Suj)eranuuation 
Funds under the Incoiuc-tax Act of which unfair use 
can be made. 

71. The provisions of the Indian Act with respect to 
Superannuation Funds need to be amplified and a 
general power must be given to the Central Board of 
Kt venue to make rules or regulations as lias been given 
to tlie Commissioners in the United Kingdom under 
section 32 of the Finance Act of 1921. We further 
suggest tliat provision sliould lie made in the Act itself 
similar to Regulation 8 of Superannuation F imds under 
the U. K. Act, as amended in 1931, as an exception to 
the pro^ iso to Explanation 2 of Sub-section (1) of sec- 
tion 7 of the Indian Income-tax Act. 

72. Suitable amendments may be made in the Indian 
Act restricting the maximum limit to which . the 
contributions by the" employee and employer may 
be made to 25 per cent, of the employee’s salary. 

78. We do not recommend that the limit of exemptions 

on interest as laid down in section 58-F shall apply to 
the aggregate of the interest on the Provident Fund and 
Superannuation Fund. 
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74. Provision^ similar to those in section 58-E woiiM 
be difficult to work in * connection with Superannuation 
Funds and would operate inequitably. II schemes 
under which employers make premium payments ta 
Insurance Companies to secure an Endowment Insur- 
ance Policy of recurring annuities to their employees 
are to be considered, then the benefits being capable 
of being traced to individual employees, fhe contribu- 
tions might be included in the incomes of the employees 
on the lines of section 58-E of the Act and that relief 
should be granted in respect of such contributions 
under stction 15 to the extent the em])loyee would be 
entitled to if the contributions were life ins\irance 
premium payments made by the employee himself. 

75. Suitable amendments may be made in section 
5S-C(i) so as to permit the fund to rcitain acciumilated 
balanees due to any member of tlie fimd, wdio has 
•ceased to be in employment and at wdiose request the 
amount is retained in Ihe fund to be drawn by him at 
any time on demand. The interest on balances retain- 
i‘d in the fund will be liable to tax in the member’s 
hands, but the provision is made only to give certain 
facili1it‘s for protecting the hard-earned savings of a 
certain class of employees from being frittered awviy 
or lost in indiscreet investments. 

P. — Super-tax on Associations 

'76. The second proviso to section 55 should be recast 

so as to permit an assessee’s share in the profits of an 
unregistered firm or other association being included in 
his total income even though such profits Ivivo suffered 
super-tax. The assessee should, how^ever, get credit on 
the analogy of section 49-B for Ihe super lax paid by 
the firm or association in respect of his share of the 
income of the firm or association. 

Q. — Avoidance and Evasion 

77-. An explanation may be added to section 16, sub- 

'section (3), to the effect that for the ])urposo of that 
sub-section the word “child” shall include adopted 
child, foster child, step-child, illegitimate child and 
grandchild. 

'78. Sometimes the operation of section 10, sub-section 

3. is avoided by each of two brothers making similar 
settlement's in favour of the minor child of the other. 
It is for Government to consider whether any specific 
provision should be made in respect of this class of 
cases. 

79, It is desirable to make express provision in respect 

of shares standing jointly in the name of a person and 
his wife or his minor child. The appropriate provision 
wu'll be that where the wdfe or child became entitled 
to an interest in the shares without any contribution 
direct or indirect by or from the estate of the other joint 
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holder (being the husband or ancestor), each of the 
joint holders must be assessed separately in respect of 
tile dividend in proportion to their beneficial interest in 
the shares. In other cases, their share of the dividend 
should also be treated as part of the income of the 
husband or ancestor, as the case may be. 183 

' 80. Jf by reason of events subsequent to the transfer, 

tlu' husband or anct'stor should lose his propc'rties, there 
is IK) ]uslihahie reason why the income accruing to the 
v\ itV or minor child should not be independently 
assessed in the hands of the wife or minor child. It 
would, therefore, be legitimate to provide that if the 
tiix in res])ect of the income of the wife or minor child 
cannot be recovered from the husband or the ancestor, 
as the casti may be, the income may be independently 
nss.'s^.'d as that of the wife or minor c'hild and the tax 
su I'ixed may recovta-ed from their projarly, includ- 
ing the transh rred ])ropert'\ . 184 

61 In the case of lilank transfers of shares and 

seCMirities, where a registerc'd lioldci* is not, or has ceas- 
ed to hi.), the beneileial owner, thi' fair com sc would be 
to tuaxt th(‘ transferor or the r(‘gistered holder as a bare 
tiustee and the real transferee as the btaieficial owner. 

The (lividtaid or interest on the transftrnal slmres or 
'scHiurities must be assessed as part of tlio income of 
the traiisferet'. or i‘eai owner, exeoiit. wdure the transfer 
it sell IS c‘\-di vidond. A elause may, therefore, lie 
int^(‘i‘tie(l in th(‘ definition section to the' effect that 
“sharehohhu-” is the xierson benei^iially (Uititled for 
th(‘ tmi(' being to the share or to the dividend payable 
in respect thereof. 

82. Tli(' principle, contained in section 9(3) is, as the 

law stands, apt^Iu^able only to assessments of income 
from j)r()|U'rty. 'the ])riiicipl(* should be appiicalile to 
all hinds of income. It is, therefore, necessary to 
rt move snb-section (3) of section 9 from its present 
piaet‘, and enact it as an independent provision appli- 
cable to all kinds of inenme. It may also be necessary 
to add two more provisions: (i) where shares in coin- 
])anies stand rc'gistered in the nanu' of more than one 
person, they sliall be deemed to b(‘ hcild by them as co- 
owners and the income derived by them by way of 
dividends on such shares shall, subject to the provisions 
of section 16, be assessed in the manner indicated in 
what is now section 9(3); and (2) as that sub-section 
requires the respective shares to he definiic and ascer- 
tainable, another clause will be necessary, viz., in the 
absence- of evidence as to the respective beneficial 
interests of persons in whose names shares may jointly 
stand, they shall be presumed to bo entiiled to equal 
shares therein. To enable the Income-tax authorities 
to obtain information as to the' beneficial ownership 
of shares, it is necessary to insert in section 38 a pro- 
vision similar to Rule 11 of the English Finance Act, 
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1922, which compels a person, in whose name any 
shares of a company are registered, tq state, if so 
required by a notice in writing, whether or not he is 
the beneficial ow’ner of those shares and, if he is not 
the beneficial owner, to furnish the names and 

• addresses of persons on whose behalf the shares stand 

registered in his name. For non-compliance with the 
notice, the Income-tax Officer should have power to 
impose a penalty, if it is considered that a prosc'cution 
under section 51 is not desirable. 

R. — Bankruptcy and Winding Up 

' 83. The language of Section 230, sub-section (1), of 

the Indian Companies Act should be amended at least 
to the extent of allowing preferential payment of one 
year's assessment if assessed for a period anterior to 
the winding u]), nofwithstaudiug fhat iJie asficssynent is 
not made until after the winding up. Whether the 
period for which priority could be claimed can reason- 
ably be extended to more than one year, is a matter 
for consideration. 

84. It is desirable also to make express provision for 

tax leviable in r(‘s}>cct of profits (if any) earnc'd after 
the commencement of the winding up or bankruptcy. 

‘85. It is desirable to provide either in the Income- 

tax Act itscll just alter section 25(2) or by appropriate 
rules under the Bankruptcy law and under the Indian 
Companies Act thaj^ a lieceiver or 'Liquidator shall, 
within a specified period after his appointment or 
takmg charge, give notice of that fact to the proper 
Jjjcome-tax authority and, on hearing from him shall 
set aside, out of the assets available for the payment 
of the tax, assets to the value- of the amount notified. 
Such provisions arc particularly necessary in the ease 
of non-public limited companies. A provision similar 
to section 215 of the Australian income-tax Act, 1936, 
may be introduced in the Indian Act as it provides 
both for notice to the Income-tax authorities and for 
the obligation of the trustee to comply with any 
demand on behalf of the revenue as well as penalty 
for default. In the case of liquidation of non-public 
limited coonpanies, it may be worth while to introduce 
as part of the scheme of section 23-A, provisions cor- 
responding to sub-sections (5) and (6) of section 31 of 
the U.K. Finance Act of 3927, which enacts that the 
Liquidator shall be responsible for doing all matters 
or things required to be done- by, or on behalf of, the 
company, and the Liquidator shall be responsible for 
the due payment of super- tax payable, by or recover- 
able from, the company. 
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S. — Submisaioii of Returns. 

80. Instead of having to amend proviso (a) to section 

"^"^8(1) every time the Finance Act changes the mini- 
. mum fixed for income-tax liability, it would be desir- 
able to make a self-adjusting provision by enacting 
that no penalty for failure to furnish a return under 
section 22 (Ij shall be imposed on an assessee whose 
lotal income does not exceed the maximum amount 
not chargeable to income-tax by more than lls. 1,000. 

87. An Income-tax Officer may require every person 
to submit a return if his total income in the previous 
year does not fall short of the maximum amount not 
chargeable to income-tax by 11s. 500. 

88. Failure to submit a return under section 22(1) may 
be made an offence if the income of the person is found 
TO exceed the maximum amount not chargeable to 
income-tax by more than Rs. 2,000. 

89. It is desirable to empower the Inspectorate staff 
to examine the accounts and to take sworn statements 
from persons whom lui Inspector has reasonable 
grounds to believ(' to be persons with a taxable income. 

90. It is not desirable to coanpel submission of returns 
by imposing high assessments in their absence. Inad- 
vertent omission to submit a return, even if there be 
no reasonable cause for failure, should be treated 
lightly. Reasonable and judicial discretion should 
be exercised in imposing penalty for failure to submit 
a return, unless tlie ease can be regarded as an aggra- 
vated one by reason of repeated failures or other special, 
circumstances. 

T. — Maintenance of Accounts 

91. It would not be feasible to impose a legal obliga- 
tion on all j)crsons to ke(‘p accounts. 

92. Maintenance of accounts should^ be encouraged by 
accepting them wherever feasible, iinless tlie defects 
disclose/ a desire to conceal profits, or the accounts 
an', so badly kept as to make them useless. The 
Central board of Revenue should issue directions in 
this sense. 

93. Income-tax Officers should have power to — 

(] ) pay surprise visits to the houses of assessees and 
their business premises; 

(2) search for account books and seize them, if 

necessary; and ’ 

(3) call for succcssing year s account books. 

94. Primary and subsidiary account books should be 
preserved for a period of at least 4 yeaps. 

95. It is not desirable to make audit compulsory, except 
in the case of businesses with large incomes. 
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96. The Central Board of Eevenue should consider, in , 
consultartion with the Accountancy Board, whether 
form of Auditor ’s certificate, acceptable to the Income- 

tax Department, can be laid down. 207 

97. In the case of unaudited accounts, statements should 
be submitted showing how profits have been arrived at 
from the books of account maintained by the business. 

The Head Note No. 2 to Part TV of the Return should 
be armplified to make it incumbent on the assessee to 
submit a return of his TVading account as w^ell. 209 

96. Income-tax Ollicers should have ])ower to call upon 

Auditors to disclose the names of the businesses whose 
accounts they have audited. 210 


U. — Best Judgment Assessment. 


99. The practice of inirking progressive enhancement of 

assessir.ents should not be Lip])lied to every case of a 
failure t-o render a return. It should be resorted to 
where the assessee has adopted a deliberate practice of 
not making a return of income. 216 

100. An effort «liould be made to maintain records of 

market conditions and of statistical data with regard to 
the rise of prices and such other matters so that when 
the time of assessment comes, the income-tax OIBcer 
may have some material ot' which to make as fa’r an 
estimate as possible of ’ o profits of the business under 
assessment. 214 


101. If accounts are nof- c()my)lete, an opportunity may 
well be given to the assessee to complete the accounts, 

'minor mistakes may well be ignored, more leniency may 
be shown in cases in which accounts are produced but 
they are only found to be' somewhat unsatisfactory than, in 
cases where no accounts arc produced, or the accounts 
produced are found tc> f)e false. VVlu're tlie Tncome-tax 
Officer decides to n'je'ct the accounts, ho should infonn 
the assessee of hif=#‘ intention to do so and give the 
assessee an opportunity to adduce any other material that 
he may wish to adduce to help the Income-tax Officer 

to form a best judgment assessment. 215 

102. So far as there is any doubt in the interpretation of 
law, the benefit should go to the assessee; where there is 
any doubt on a question of fact, having a bearing on 

' the assessment, the principle of s^tion 106 of the Indian 
Evidence Act may be followed and the benefit of amy 
/ubt should go to the revenue. 216 

V.— Penalties. 


103 We are not in favour of the suggestion that persons 

who do not submit their returns should be disentitled 
from claiming statutory deductions of certain kinds. 

An automatic penalty of the kind would operate in- 
equitably. The discretion of the Income-tax authoritieR 
to regulate the quantum of penalty should be retained. 218 
104. Section 28 itself should recognise in the penalties pres- 

cribed imder it the degree of delinquency involved in 
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the various defaults enumerated in that section. The 
penalty under clause (a) of section 28 may be 25 per cent. 

^ the tax payable. 219 

i06i The penalty under clause (b) may be equal to the tax 

which would have been avoiaed if the income returned 
had been acceipted as the correct income. 220 

106i With regard to the penalty under clause (c) of 

section 28, the element of' mens rea should not be done 
away with altogether. The clause should be recast on 
the lines of section 329 and section 330 of the Codifica- 
tion Committee's draft making a distinction between a 
person who submits an incorrect return negligently and a 
person who submits such a return fraudulently. The 
penalty in the case of the latter may be heavier than in 
the case of the former. 222 


107. With the enlargement of his revisional powers under 

section 33-B, added in 1948, the restoration of the Com- 
missioner’s powers to impose a penalty is called for; the ^ 
Commissioner, therefore, may be included among the 
authorities enumerated in section 28 as competent to 
impose a penality. ^ 228 

lOQ. Section 28(l)(c) may be suitably amended so that 

penaUy under that clause may be imposed even if the 
circumstances attracting the operation of the provision 
are discovercid after the proceedings, in the course of 
which the misconduct occurred, have been closed. The 
proceedings taken under section 34 may, for the pur- 
poses of section 28(1 )(c), be regarded as a continuation 
of the original proceedings. 224 

109. Imposition of penalty should not be merely mecha- 

nical, and judicial discretion should be exercised in the 
matter. * 226 

110. The statutory previous sanction of the Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner should secure that the power 
to inipof;C penally is not lightly exercised, especially 
if it is the first default of the assessoe. As the law 
prescr.bcs only the maximuni penalty, each case should 

be treat<3d on its own merits. 227 


111. Both in the interest ol the assessec and the Depart- 

ment, it IS worth while to encourage the honest defaulter 
to come forward, even if it be after the expiry of the 
notice date, and tile a return siio woto. A proviso should 
be added to section 28(1), before or after the existing 
prov so (a) to section 28(1), to the effect that no penalty 
for failure to furnish a return in response to a notice 
under section 22(1) shall be levied if, before the issue of 
a not-ce to him under section 22(2), a person delivers a 
return as required under section 22(1), and the Income- 
tax Officer is satisfied that the omission to furnish the 
sam? within the prescribed period was due to ignor- 
ance, mistake or otheru^ufficient cJuse. 228 

112. Before giving his approval to the imposition of a 

penalty, the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner should 
give an opportunity to the assessee of being heard and 
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if, after hearing him, he gives his consent to the order 
of penalty proposed to be passed, the appeal against such 
order should lie direct to the Appellate Tribunal. If'the 
proposal to make the Appellate Assistant Commissioners 
independent of the Department is accepted, then there 
is no harm in the appeal being heard by the Appellate 
Assistant Commissioner as at present. 

113. The penalty under section 28(1), clauses (b) and 
(c), should, as far as possible, be related to attempted 
concealment. The principles laid down in the Central 
Board of Eevenue Circular No. 40 of 1941 are generally 
sound, but the Income-tax Officers must carefully con- 
sider whether a case is merely one of concealment of a 
particular item or items, or the concealment which they 
may discover is such as to suggest that the accounts are 
unreliable and should be rejected. Though the discovery 
of concealment may be a common factor to both cases, 
the two cases obviously belong to different categories 
for the purpose of penalising the asscssee. The Circular 
may, therefore, be suitably modified so as to bring these 
considerations clearly to the notice of the Income-tax 
Officers. ^ 

114. Normally, the procedure, by way of levying a penalty 
under section 28 should be followed in preference to 
prosecution. Prosecution should be resorted to in flag- 
rant cases or in cases of repeated violation of law, or 
where the imposition of penalty has had no effect, or 
where the amount involved is largo. In order that the 
prosecution may have a deterrent effect, section 52 should 
differentiate between the less serious and more serious 
offences and, in the case of the latter, imprisonment 
sl^ould be made either simple or rigorous, and the limit 
of fine may be extended to Es. 10,000. Unless the case 
is a gross one, compounding may be resorted to, but 
the policy should, as far as possible, be uniform, so 
that no occasion should arise for the criticism that a rich 
man can, if found out, purchase his freedom by payment 
of money while the poor man has to go to jail. The 
sanction of the Central Board of Eevenue ’should invari- 
ably be obtained both for prosecution and for compo- 
sition so as to maintain uniformity of treatment. Those 
on whom a penalty has been levied more than once under 
section 28(l)(c), or who have been convicted in respect 
of more serious offences under section 52, should be held 
to be disqualified for membership of legislative or local 
bodies, or for acting as trustees, unless Government in 
special cases agrees to set aside the disqualification. The 
operation of section 54 of the Act may to this extent 
be excluded where with the sanction of the Commis- 
sioner the fact of an assessee having been subjected to 
a penalty under section 28(]||}(g) has to be made public. 

115. The Central Board of Eevenue or the Commissioners 
should draw up a list of persons who are entitled at pre- 

* sent to appear as Income-tax Practitioners by reason 
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of possessing qualifications nnflev section 61(2)(iv)(a) of 
the Act and of those at present qualified under section 
61(2)(iv)(b) and (c), provided that the latter pass an 
examination in Income-tax Law and Accounts siijiilar 
to that prescribed for Income-tax Officers. No further 
addition need be made to the list unless the person who 
proposes to practice as an Income-tax Practitioner passes 
such an examination. All Income-tax Practitioners hav- 
ing their names on the roll maintained by the Com- 
missioners or the Central Board of llevenue should be 
required to conform to a code of professional conduct and 
discipline prescribed by the Central Board of llevenue. 

116. We should adopt the English practice and add a sub- 

section to section 28 so as to provide that a person who 
wilfully and knowingly abets any person who has render- 
ed himself liable to a penalty under circumstances men- 
tioned in i^ection 28(l)(c) of the Act, may be ordered 
by an Income-tax authority to pay a fine which may 
extend to Rs. 500. An appeal may be provided against 
the imposition of fine on the abettor. The appeal should 
be heard along with the appeal, if any, against the 
assessment in the proceedings which resulted in the 
imposition of the fine on the abettor. 
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53' W. — Secrecy and Publicity 


117. The principle of secrecy and confidence attaching to 

the Income-tax proceedings is not to be lightly violated, 
but it is equally important that these principles should 
not afford a cloak to the assessee to make reckless 
statements in order to avoid tax liability with the assur- 
ance that such statements will not involve him in any 
serious consequences. The provisions of section 54 may 
be relaxed in the following cases: — 

Disclosures of confidential information to— 

(1) the Advocate-General where it appears that there 
had been a breach of trust relating to charity^ so thaS 
the Advocate- General may, if so advised, take suit- 
able steps in the matter; 

(2) the Provinoial Gov/arnment in respect of infor- 
mation having a bearing on the recovery of Sales Tax. 

[This provision is indistinguishable in principle from 
the provision at present contained in clause (j) of sub- 
section (3) 61 section 54. ] ; 244 

(3) the proper authorities when the a-ssessee 

makes, in the course of Income-tax proceedings, state- 
ments which implicate him in criminal offences, when 
such statements have been made with a view to escape 
liability under the Tnconie-tox Act; and 245 

(4) a third person where the assessee asserts the 
right of such third person to certain property or income, 
amd the Income-tax authorities have reason to believe 
that such assertion is not true and has been made 
with a view to escape or reduce liability to income- 
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tax. [This provision is analogous to section 7(4) of 
the Income-tax Investigation Commission Act, and 
should be adopted as a part of the ordinary law 
relating to income-tax.] 

118. The proposal of giving wide publicity to persons who 
are found to have made gross understatements of their 
income may be dropped. 

119. There is advantage in public exposure of persons who 
are guilty of deliberately cheating the revenue. 

X. — Oancellation of Assessments, Revision and Review. 

120. Freer use may be made, especially in cases decided 
under the proviso to section 13 or under section 23(4), of 
the power under section 27 to cancel assessments, 
particularly where the Income-tax Officer is satisfied that 
the true accounts of the assessee are forthcoming at that 
stage. 

121. Where it has been established to the satisfaction of 
the DeiDartment that earlier assessments were made 
cnving to a boiia fide mistake, on the part of the Depart- 
ment or the assessee, it should be within the power of the 
Commissioner to relax for just and adequate cause the 
time limit of one year imposed under section 33-A of 
the Act. 

122. Where justice cannot be done by the exercise of the 
revisional powers under section 33-A, or by way of 
rectification under section 35, a limited power of review 
may be conferred on the Income-tax authorities similar 
to that possessed by the Civil Courts on discovery of 
new material wh^ch could not have been produced with 
due diligence during the original proceedings. 

Y. — Appeals 

123. There should be a right of appeal (1) against an order 
under section 35 (rectification) and (2) against an order 
of an Appellate Assistant Commissioner refusing to 
extend the time for filing an appeal or dismissing an appeal 
as not filed within time. The appeal against an order 
under section 35 should lie both in cases where the 
authority takes action and makes an order of rectifica- 
tion, or refuses to take action. The appeal against an 
order under section 35 should be limited only to the 
rectification ordered or to the refusal to make apn order 
of rectification. It should not be open to the appellant 
on such an appeal to reopen the merits of the original 
order, except to the extent permitted by section 35. 

124. There should be right of appeal against an order 
appointing a person as an agent of a non-resident. 
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Where an order hae been passed under section 23-A 
of the Act, directing that the undistributed portion of 
the previous year’s assessable income of a non-public 
company should be deemed to have been distributed 
as dividend among the shareholders, any share-holder 
should have a right of appeal against such an order, 
even though the company has not chosen to appeal. 256- 

Where an order has been passed under section 
23-A(3)(ii) that the proportionate share of a member of a 
non-pul;)lic company in the undistributed profits be 
included in his total income and the tax payable in 
respect thereof is made recoverable from the company, 
the company should hare a right of api)eal against such 

an order. 257 

• 

Where a non-resident person has failed to pay the tax 
after assessment and still desires to prosecute liis appeal 
against it, he should either deposit one-half of the 
amount of the tax pavahlt*, or. give secur.ty for the full 
amount before such appeal comes on. for hearing. A 
request in this bt'balf should be made before the 
Ai)pellate authorhy by the Income-tax Officer after he 
has obtjiined tlu' ]>revious approval of tlie Jnspecting 
Assistant Coimnissioner. Where the order under appeal 
prima facie so unsustainable that it would be an 
unjustifiable hardship upon Ihe non-resident to ask him 
to furnish the deposit or give the security, the Appellate 
authority may waive such requirement. 259' 

Z. — Stay of Recovery Proceedings 

'128. , Specific provision should be made in the Act enabling 

the Appellate Assistant Commissioner, the Appellate 
Tribunal, the Commissioner or the High Court to stay 
the recovery of the tax, penalty or interest jjending the 
disposal of the appeal, application or reference, as the 
case may be, to the extent to which such tax, penalty 
or interest is in issue before them. Such order may be 
passed if, on perusal of the order which is the subject 
matter of an appeal, appliication or reference, they have 
reason to think that the order is contrary to law or other- 
wise erroneous and unjust. Applications for stay should 
be required to be filed without unreasonable delay, and 
on such application notice should be issued to the Income- 
tax Officer concerned. On hearing the Income-tax 
Officer, the Appellate Assistant Commissioner, the 
Appellate Tribunal, the Commissioner or the High Court, 
as the case may be, may call upon the '•ssessee to give 
security for so much of the amount as is covered by the 
stay order. If ultimately the assessee fails either wholly 
or psBrtially, he should be required to pay interest at 
8 per cent, on the amount oriJdnaUy stayed, but subse- 
quently ordered to be recovered pursuant to the decision 
in the appeal, application or reference. 261 


No. 
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AA.— Appellate Procedure 

129. It would be unfair to forbid the production of evidence 

at the appeal stage, where the assessee had no opportunity 
to produce the necessary evidence or was not suffi- 
ciently informed of the points on which evidence was 
required to be adduced. But the Appellate Assistant 
Commissioner should not allow fresh evidence to be 
brought on record in cases where the relevant material 
was wilfully withheld by the assessee before the Income- 
tax Officer. In order to enable the Appellate Assistant 
Commissioner, or the Appellate Tribunal, to decide 
whether the evidence was wilfully withheld, the Order 
sheet should show what opportunity was given to the 
assessee to adduce evidence and on what points evidence 
was required to be produced. Notice under section 
22(4) should indicate with some degree of precision what 
documents and accounts were required to be produced. 
All this may be provided for by a statutory rule. 

130. It should be for the appellant to prove, in the first 

instance, that the order made by the lower authority is 
incorreet. But if the order is, in the very nature of the 
case, based upon findings which it would not be possible 
for an appellant to controvert out of his own knowledge, 
then it should be for the Income-tax Officer or the 
Departmental Eepresentative to satisfy the Appellate 
f.iithority that the order appealed against is reasonable. 
The Appellate authority itself must be satisfied that the 
cider of tlie Income-tax Officer or the Appellate Assis- 
tant Commissioner is not unreasonable, and even where 
+he appellant fails to adduce sufficient reason against)the 
order, the Appellate authority cannot divest itself of its 
responsibihty to see that the assessment is not un- 
fair. Where the Appellate authority feels that the 
Income-tax Officer’s decision is unreasonable, or, ae the 
Courts say, no reasonable man could have arrived at 
that decision, the burden would shift to the Income- 
tax Officer to satisfy the Appellate authority that his 
estimate is rea'^onablo. Convention might be developed 
that the o der of the Income-tax Oflicer or the Appellate 
Assistant Commissioner should not normally be super- 
seded, unless the Appellate authority felt that the order 
of the Income-tax Officer or the Appellate Assistant 
Commissioner was unreasonable and there was suffi- 
cient ground to come to a different conclusion and not 
merely because it would itself have come to a different 
(ftcision if it were the first authority deciding the case. 

181. With regard to appeals against best judgment assess- 
ments, the Commission is unable to agree with the 
suggestion . that assessments under section 23(4) should 
be made non-appealable. 

182. The scope of an, appeal against a best judgment assess- 
ment must include the consideration of the question 
whether the Income-tax* Officer was right in proceeding 
under section 23(4), or under the proviso to section 18. 
If the assessee had an opportunity and was in a position 
to produce relevant evidence but had wilfully ^withheld 
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it from the Income-tax Officer, he should not bo allowed 
to lead such evidence for the first time before the 
Appellate^ authority. If even with these precautions fresh 
material is admitted, the Appellate authority should give 
due weight to it and" the estimate made by the Income- 
' tax Officer may be set aside only if it is found to depart 

materially from the cstimaie made by the Appellate 
authority after such consideration. 

183 ., Appellate orders which accept most of the arguments 

advanced by the Income-tax Officer but merely make a 
slight variation in the percentage of })rofits estimated 
by the Income-tax Officer, are calculated to add to the 
difficulties of the Assessing Officer while encouraging the 
assessee to gamble on the chance of a reduction by the 
Appellate authority. Save in special circumstances, 
the Appellate authority should not interfere with the 
estimsdes made by the subordinate authority if they are 
not wide of the mark. 


184 . 


185 . 


136 . 


P 


187 . 


BB. — Befunds 

It should be possible to expedite the work of refund 
with some planning and proper supervision. Where the 
staff is inadequate, it should be brought to the proper 
strength required for quick disposal. The Central Board 
of Revenue might consider if some system _on the lines 
indicated in paragra])h 125 of the Report of^the Depart- 
mental Committee on Income-tax in the United Kingdom 
might not be adopted with profit. 

It should be impressed on Income- ta^ Officers that 
the disposal of refund applications is as important a part 
of their duty as that of making assessments and that 
any dereliction of this duty would be taken serious notice 
of. In order to compensate in some measure the a;ppli- 
cants for refund, for t?ie delay in making refunds, they 
should be entitled, after the expiry of 6 months from the 
date of the receipt of the application, to interest at 2 per 
cent, on the sum found due io tlKun, unless the applicant 
himself is mainly responsible for the delay in the dis- 
posal of the application. 

, In respect of refunds arising as a result of orders 
of Appellate authorities under soct'on 48(2), or of 
orders in revision made bv Commissioner^ under section 
33-A, or of orders in rectification made under section 
35, the liability to ])ay interest should ar'se 3 months after 
the expiry of the order which necessitates a refund. 

The legal difficulty which prevented the l^rivy Council 
in the Tribune Trust case from ordering refund of the 
tax, which subsequent decision of the Privy Council 
pi’oved that the Department had no right to recover 
should be removed and it should be enacted that, where 
parties are the same and the point in dispute is the^ 
same, the later assessments must be treated to have been 
conditional though Ihey are not formally made the subject 
of pending proceedings each y^ar. Similarly, in order to 
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protect the interest of revenue, a provision should be 
made that when the dispute is the same, relates to the 
same asscssee and the final judgment in an earLer assess- 
ment proceeding ind*cated that the subsequent asses-s- 
menis should have been made on a different basis, it 
should be open to the Department to revise the subse- 
quent assessments in the light of the final judgment, and 
the time limit imposed by section B3-B and section 34 
should not be a bar in such cases. 281 

188. Section 50 may be suitably amended so as to provide 

that an aj)plicatiort for double income-tax relief in cases 
falling under sections 49, 4'0-A and 49-D may be made 
within one year from the date of assessment either in 
India or in a foreign country, whichever is later, in spite 
of the fact that the period ])rescribed for making such 
claims under section 50 may have expired. 282 

139. The provision which enables the High Court to make 

an order authorising the Commissioner to postpone pay- 
ment of a refund consccpient upon the decision of the 
High Court on a reference, pending the disposal of the 
appeal to the ]'*j-ivy Council, should appear not as a 
proviso to sub-section (7) of section 06, but as an inde- 
pendent sub-section. 285 

140. The refund due, as a result of an order in appeal, may 

be withheld until the period for filing an appeal or making 
a reference to the High Court against lied order has 
expired. The question of withholding a refund, or 
allowing it to be paid after an appeal has been filed or 
a reference obtained, should be left to the d scretion 
of the superior authority, the \ppeliate Tribunal, 

or the High Court, as the case may be. Tf .an appeal is 
filed or a reference to tlie High Court obtoined, the 
Income-tax Officer or the Commissioner, as the case may 
be, should file a separate application, stating reasons why 
it would be inexpedient in the interest of the revenue to 
allow refund being made under the order complained of. 

The Appellate Tribunal or the High Court, as the case 
may be, on sufficient cause being shown, should either 
order stay of the refund or permit the refund to be made 
on the assessee furnishing security to the satisfaction 
of the authority making such order for the restitution 
of the amount so refunded. No such order should be 
made unless the authority, after notice to the assessee, 

. is sartisfied (1) that substantial loss may result to Gov- 
ernment unless an order were made; and (2) that the 
application has been made without unreasonable delay. 

It should be competent for the authority to make such aji 
or^er ex parte, ])ending the hearing of the application 
If the whole or any part of the refund amount withheld 
has to be ultimately paid to the assessee, the assessee 
should be entitled to interest thereon at 3 per -cent, per 
annum from the date when such refund became due to 
the date of the actual payment. 
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00.— Powers q! Income-tax Officers 


141. Income-tax Officers should have powers to gather 
relevant information, particularly (1) to deal effectively 
with persons suj*pected of having black-market dealings; 
(2) to enter business premises and inspect accounts 
maintained therein, place identification marks thereon, 
and, make copies therefrom, and if the officer has reason 
to thjnk that they may not be forthcoming when 
required, to impound thorn ; (3) to make a search of places 
where there are reasonable grounds for believing that 
relevant books and records have been kept; and (4) to 
call for relevant information from Banks and other 
business houses. 

Whenever possible, action under clauses (2) and (3) 
above should be taken with the previous concurrence of 
the Inspect.ug Assistant Coiiiinis-ioner. W'liei'e such a 
course is not possible and such j)Owers have been exer- 
cised, a report should be made to the Inspecting Assistant 
Cornm’ssiouer staling the reasons that called for the 
exercise of those powers and the result actually obtained 
by their use. It should be the business of the Inspecting 
Assistant Comnussioner to see that the powers are spar- 
ingly used and after circumspection. If the powers are 
misused, tlie Inspecting Assistant Commissioner should 
guide the Tncoine-tax Officer in the proper exercise of 
those powers and, if necessary, warn Him. 

142. It would be an advantage to have a specific provision 
enabling Income-tax Officers to call for total wealth state- 
ments, wherever they consider it necessary to do so. 

Calling for such statements should not be regarded 
as a routine process to be -gone through every year or in 
the case of every assessec. The power should be exercised 
occasionally and with discrimination. Whenever an 
Income-tax Officer considers it necessary to call for such 
statement, he should record in writing his reasons for 
so doing. An ex post facio check by the Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner would be sufficient and will place 
an Income-tax Officer on his guard against indiscriminate 
exercise of the power. 

If such statements on oath are to be called for, it 
would be necessary to make a specific provision in 
section 52 of the Act for the prosecution of the assessee 
who makes a statement which is false, and which he 
knows or believes to be false, or does not beMeve to be 
true. 

143. Although other systems of legislation give statutory 
sanction to payment of rewaffds' for information having a 
direct bearing on the tax, the system is likely to be abused 
and a general invitation to informers with the inducement 
of a reward may actually result in more harm than good. 
The Commission, therefore, makes no recommendation 
in that behalf. 
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144. Where, before the completion of assessment proceed- 

ings, an Income-tax Officer is succeeded by another, the 
p.’ooeedings may be continued by the second Income-tax 
Officer from the stage which they have already reached, 
but in case the assessee so washes, or the second Income- 
tax Officer himself so desires, in order to do full justice 
to the case, the proceedings should be slatted de novo in 
the matter of actual recording of the evidence. The 
preliminary steps, like the issue of notices, etc., need not 
be gone through over again. Income-tax Officers should 
be directed, as far as possible, to complete Ihe cases on 
their hands before relinquishing charge, especially cases 
where the inquiry has proceeded to an apprecriable 
extent. 309 

jfj ). — ^Inspecting Assistant Commissioners 

U5. The Commission is not in favour of the si^gestion 

that a non-official agency should be set up for the making 
of the assessments and that before such agency Income- 
tax Officers should represefit the Department. It would 
also not be practicable that the officer making the 
assessment should be a person different from the officer 
who makes investigittion into the case. In a large majo- 
rity of cases, therefore, assessments may continue to be 
made by the Income-tax Officer as at present, but there 
should be no interference whatsoever by the Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner in respect of pending assess- 
ments. If a case is of any special difficulty, it would 
be desirable that the whole assessment should be done by 
the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner himself by taking 
advantage of the provisions of sub-section (.5) of section 
5. Such cases should be investigaf/ed by the Income-tax 
Officer but the assessment should be made by the 
Inspecting A' sistant Commissionoer. It should be 
provided that, from the order of the Inspecting Af^sistant 
Commissioner in such cases, appeal shall lie direct to 
the Appellate Tribunal. 314 

146. If an Income-tax Officer cx^nsiders that in a particular 

case he would like to have the advice of his Inspecting 
Assistant Oommissioner, he should have the opportunity 
to consult him; but in such cases and in all cases where 
an Inspecting Assistant Commissioner exercises powers 
specifically vested in him by the Statute, the Inspecting 
Assistafnt Commissioner should give an opportunity to 
the assessee to place his point of, view before him and, 
after hearing him if he appears, the Inspecting Assistant 
Commissioner may give such advice to the Income-tax 
Officer, or pass such order, as he thinka fit. The Commis- 
-sion strongly disapprove of the practice of the draft 
orders of the Income-tax Officers being, in the first 
Instance, submitted to the Inspecting Assistant Com- 
'missioner for approval, and then issued by the Income- 
tax Officer as his own orders. iis 
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147. Tlio remarks made above with reg'rd to the 
advisability of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioners 
giving directions to Income -tax Oflicers in pending 
case's, apply ecpially to the Directorate of Inspection. 3l6 

EE.— Appellate Assistant Commissioners 

148. The ex[)eriTnejit begun in 1938, should bo carried 
forward, and Appellate Assistant Comniissioners should 
be removed from the control of the Commissioners and 
the Central Board of Eevenue, and should be placed 
under the Appellate Tribunal. Their leave, transfers 

and postings should be in the hands of the Tribunal. 319 

149. With regard to the suggestion that AppellatiS Assist- 
ant Commissioners should be recruited from among the 
senior Subordinate Judges, the Commission feels that 
although it is desirous of encouraging the judicial out- 
look in Appellate Assistant Commissioners, the nature 
of their work requires an intimate knowledge of 
Income-tax work which one cannot ordinarily expect a 
purely judicial officer to acquire even after a brief 
period of special training. The experiment may be tried 
in a few instances if Government sec no other difficulty 

in the way of doing so. 320 

150. The normal avenue of promotion for Appellate 
Assistant Commissioners should be to the Appellate 
Tribunal. It is doubtful whether on the pay at present 
offered to a member of the Appellate Tribunal, especial- 
ly as the appointment is for short terms, successful 
members of the legal and accountancy professions 
would come forward to accept these posts, and it would 
be inadvisable to recruit second rate men from the 
professions to man such posts. If men with the 
requisite qualifications and experience from the legal 
and accountancy professions are not forthcoming in 
sufficient numbers, it would be advisable to recruit 
members from the Judicial and Income tax Depart- 
ments. It is not suggested that members of the legal 
and accountancy professions should not be appointed 
to the Tribunal, but once they are appointed they 
should he expected to hold the posis on a permanent 
basis and should not exi)ect to revert to the profession 
after the expiry of their period of appo'intrnent. The 
appointments to the A])pellat;e Tribunal should be 
made by the Ministry of Law on the advice of the 
President of the Appellate Tribunal. If by reason of 
the fact that there are not likely to be sufficient places 
on the Appellate Tribunal to afford reasonable prospects 
of promotion to Appellate Assistant Commissioners, 
the Commission recommends the creation of a few 
posts in the grade of Appellate Assistant Commissioner 
carrying a salary approximating to that of Commis- 
sioners of Income-tax, so that some senior Appellate 
Assistant Commissioners may be appointed to them. 321 
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151. The Commission does not consider it necessary to 

press at present the proposal that there should be only 
\ one appeal on questions of fact, namely to the Assistant 
Commissioner in certain classes of cases and direct from 
the Income-tax. Officer to the Appellate Tribunal in 
other cases. 
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PF.—Appellate Tribunal 

152. Sojm* ach'quutc madiinery should he (lu\ised, after 
consultation with the Tribunnl, for the reporting of 
the' decisions of the various Benches, and also for the 
conflict in the decisions being resolved by a full Bench ' 

of the Tribunal. 328 

153. Wherever a conflict exists between the decisions of 
two High Courts, it should be within the power of the 
Tribunal to refer the yxnnt of law for ihe opinion of the 
Supreme Court, wliose d(’cision will be binding on all 

Uic High Courts. 324 

154. The Tribunal should have power to order costs to 
be paid in any appeal pending before it. Tt should also 
have discretion to order that tlie whole or part of the 

fees y)aid by ihe appellant nssessee under sub-scction 
(3) of section S3 he refunded f>o the apptd/ant, depend- 
ing upon tlie degree of success which such appellant 
has obtained in his appeal. 325 

155. * An assessce, who makes an application for reference 

to the High Court, has to make a dt posit under section 
66(1). Whether such deposit be regarded as a check 
against frivolous applications or analogou.s to the Court 
Fee on a* Memorandum of Appeal, the successful 
applicant is entitled to a refund of the deposit. Sub- 
section (6) of section 66 may, therefore, include a 
specific provision for a direction for the refund of the 
deposit, or part therof, in appropriate cases. 326 

156. The Commission does not consider it necessary to 
give the Appellate Tribunal power to vary, in favour of 
the Department, the order under appeal in respect of 
any item disallowed by the Appellate Assistant Com- 
missioner even if the Department has rot chosen to 
file an appeal against the Appellate Assistant Com- 
missioner’s order. It is, however, conceivable iha4 
Government may not choose to appeal against some 
portion of ^he Appellate Assistant Commissioner’s order 
so long as the assessee was prepared to acquiesee in the 
order as a whole. Such cases may be mot by enabling 
Government to file a memorandum of objections against 
so much of the order of the Appellate Assistant Com- 
missioner as is against Government, provided it is 
filed within 30- days of the service upon fhem of the 
notice, referred to in rule 20 of the Appellate Tribunal 

* Eules, of the appeal having been filed by the assessae. - 827 
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157. Sub-section (1) of section 66 fixes a period of 90 
days from tlic -date of an application for reference, for 
referring any question of law, to the High Court when 
the Tribunal decides to make such a reference. This 
provision now prescribing 90 days* limit may be deleted, 
and the Tribunal may be trusted to make the reference 
as soon as . practicable. 

158. The concession given by section 5 of the Limitation 
Act should apply not merely to applications made by 
an assessee under sub-scctions (2) and (3) of section 
66, but also to an application made by the Commis- 
sioner under sub -section (1). Sub -section 7(A) of 
section 66 should, therefore, be modified in this sense. 

Section 5 of the Limitation Act is mode applicable 
only to applications made to the High Court. There is 
no provision for extending for just and suificient cause 
the period prescribed in sub-section (1) for making an 
application to the Tribunal, praying for a reference to 
the High Court. Just as the Tribunal can, undtr sub- 
section (2) (a) df section 33, admit an appeal after <he 
expiry of the period of limit, where it is satisfied that 
, there was sufficient cause for its not being presented 
sv\Ua\\\ that period, it should have a similar power itv 
admitting applications for a reference to the High 
Court after the period of 60 days, mentioned in sub- 
section (1) of section 06, has expired. Sub-section 
(7) (A) of section 60 should be amended in this sense 
also. 

GG. — Miscellaneous Recommendations 

159. Section 2 (11). — It is necessary to link up the 

option given to an assessce to say when bis “previous 
year” ends under clause (c) with a similar option under 
cjlause (a) so that the profits of some period of the 
business may not escape assessment. The option under 
clause (c) should be exercisable within 12 months of 
the setting up of the business. 331 

160. Section 4 (1) (b). — As it has been held that the 
remittances made during the accounting year cannot 
be assessed as “profits” of that year, because no 
“profits” can arise until the accounts are made up at 
the end of the year, a provision may be added as 
another explanation after the Explanation (1) to sec- 
tion 4 (1) that where remittances are made to or 
received in the Indian Union by a person earning 
income outside the Union, and it is ascertained that 
the accounts w^ere made up in respect of the year 
during which the remittance was made, that such person 
•earns a profit iil the business carried on by him 
outside the Union, such remittances made to the extent 
to which they could have been sent out of the ascer- 

' tained profits be presumed to have been remitted out 
of Buen profits. 


328 


329 
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16L In Explanation 2 to section 4 (1), the words “and 

not being pension payable without India“ may be 
omitted, as there is no longer any need or justification 
for that exemption. 332 

162. • Section 4-A(b). — It would be safer to insert the 
expression “in any year" in sub-section (v) of section 
4- A, and the sub-section may be recast as follows: — 

“A Hindu undivided family, firm, or other associa- 
tion of persons is resident in Britisli India in 
* any year in which the control, and management 
of its affairs is not situate wholly without 
Biitish India.** 333 

163. On the language of section 4A(b) an assessee may 

^ in conceivable cases have to be dealt with as a resident 

and non-resident in respect of his different sources of 
income. This is anomalous. A provision should, 
therefore, be added ihat a person shall be deemed to be 
resident in British India for all purposes of the Act if 
ho, or it, is resident in British India in the previous year 
in respect of any source of income, notwithstanding 
that ho, or it, is not resident in British India in the 
previous year or years in respect of any other source 
or sources of income. 334 

164. Section 9. — Tlie Commission is not in favour of the 

suggestion that depreciation should be allowed on 
house property which is habitually let out on rent and 
the rent from which is assessed under section 9 of the 
Indian Income-tax Act. 339 

165. Section 10 (2) (vii). — This clause should ^be 

amended by tlie inclusion of the words “or furniture” 
so as to permit allowance being claimed for furniture 
which has been sold or discarded. 340 

166. Section 10 (2) (x). — The language of clause (x) 
may be so modified as to enable the Department to 
allow the whole or part of the bonus or commission as 
a legitimate deduction in either or both of the cases, 
viz.f (1) where it may be regarded as legitimate in 
respect of some employees and unjustifiable in the case 
of other employees; or f2) the amount paid in some 
cases be regarded as excessive and the Department is 
prepared to recognise only a part of it as legitimate 
payment by way of bonus or commission. 

It would also be desirable to give a clear indication 
as to whether cases of employees being regularly 
remunerated on a commission basis are expected to be 
dealt with under sub -clause (x) or sub -clause (xv). 842 

167. Section 24. — The result intended to be achieved by 

the insertion Of the words “otherwise fhan by in- 
heritance” in proviso (e) to sub-section (2) of section 
24, viz., when an individual dies, the carrying forward 
of losses should not die with him but ought to be 
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carried over in the hands of the son and that he must 
be entitled to set off the losses against the profits that 
may accrue, can more appropriately be brought about 
by the insertion of the words “or his heir-at-law “ in 
sub-section (2) itself. 843 

168. Sections 25 (3) aild 25 (4). — To delete the provision 

in section 25 (3) altogether would be a breach of 
faith on the part of Government and might do injury 
to many genuine investors. But the tax concessions 
under sections 25 (3) and 25 (4) have now practically 
outlived their purpose with the march of time and 
they might be withdrawn after providing for such a 
tax concession as might absolve Government from a 
charge of breach of faith. This might' be done as 
follows. In arriving at the amount of tax to be 
demanded, the asscssee should be given credit for the 
tax on assessable income of the lelevant per-od at the 
rate that would have been applicable to that income 
under the Finance Act of 1938-39. 349 

350 

Section 25A. — Where proceedings under section 34 
have to bo taken long aft(T tlie disruption of a joint 
Hindu family, it would be desirable to make an express 
provision specifying the persons to whom notices should 
be given and the steps that may be tj^ken to recover 
the tax that may be assessed. 351 

Similarly, in such a Ciise express provision will 
have to be made as to the officer entitled to initiate pro- 
ceedings under section 34 of the Act. 352 

Sections 31 and 33. — ^Where a matter has been 
disposed of in the absence of the assessee, there is no 
provision made for its bcijig restored or reopened even 
if the assessee is able to show justifiable cause for his 
non-appearance. In this respect the position must at 
least be brought on a par with section 27. 858 

Section 36. — The suggestion that It may be suffi- 
cient to make calculation to the nearest rupee may be 
favourably considered if it is likely to save trouble to 
the office in working out calculations. 354 

Section 45- — It should be provided either in section 
29 or in section 45 that the time allowed for payment 
of tax should be not less than a month. 355 

Section 50. — As a matter of principle, the power 
to excuse delay in applying for refund should be avail- 
able in all cases provided sufficient cause is shown for 
not making the claim within the period prescribed. 36® 

HH.— Administration 

Recruitment 

174. Recruitment to the cadre of Income-tax Officers 

should be made partly directly through the Federal 
Public Service Commission and partly by promotion 


170. 

171. 

172. 

173. 


Faragrapli 

No. 
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from the subordinate ranks. Kecruitment through the 
F.P.S.C. is to be preferred to other methods of direct 
recruitment, ' namelj^, selection from Eegistered 
Accountants, employees in business houses, practising 
lawyers, etc. The curriculum for the F.P.S.C. Exami- 
nation may, if necessary, be enlarged so as to include 
Accountancy and Law among the subjects that can 
be offered for examination, if this is not already the 
case. To encourage candidates, who have knowledge 
of law or of accountancy, to take this examination, a 
higher age limit may be allowed to such candi- 
dates to enable them to acquire greater practice or 
experience in those subjects. » 369-37# 

The proportion of promotions from the subordinate 
ranks to direct recruitment to the Income-tax Officers* 
cadre should be l/3rd. to 2/3rd. and, once a person 
is promoted to Class I Service by this method, no 
distinction should be made on Account of the method 
of his recruitment in his future prospects and promo- 
tion. 372 

In order to make the Service attractive, better 
chances of promotion . should be provided by making 
the junior grade of Income-tax Officers snialkr than the 
senior one and by using the provisions of section 6(5) 
more liberally, 1o increase the mmiber of posts c trrying 
the pay of Assistant Commissioners a\ail 0 ble to 
Income-tax Officers. 372 

Government should assure hy word as well as by 
deed that members of the Income-tax Service \\ill be 
eligible for the highest posts in that Service and that, 
if reservations are made for posts in the Service for 
members from the ‘Pool* cadre, they will be compensat- 
ed for sucli reservations by a corresponding number of 
posts in the ‘Pool’ cadre for the Income-tax Service. 374 

Government should treat with sympathy the 
grievances of the Department as they are brought to 
their notice. Confirmations should be expedited. If 
Class IT Officers are used for Class I work, then they 
should ho cither promoted temporarily to Class I or 
remunerated hy additional payment for doing more 
important work. 374, 376 

& 379 

The present method of appointing ‘Pool’ Officers 
to posts in the Income-tax Department should be con- 
tinued, but no one should be appointed or promoted 
to the Commissioner’s post until he has^^had at least 3 
to 6 years of active service as Inspecting Assistant 
Commissioner and, secondly, such ‘Pool’ Officers must 
be encouraged to continue hi the Depariment by 
providing sufficient prospects of promotion to them in 
the Department itself. 


880 
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Training of Officers 

175. The training to be given to Officers directly recruited 

to the Department should be improved in the direction 
of giving them greater experience of outdoor work such 
as Survey and Inquiries and more varied acquaintance 
with accounts, particularly of important trades and 
industries. The period of training should, therefore, 
be extended and the training should be completed 
' under the supervision of Principal Officers in preference 
to Inspecting Assistant Commissioners. 

The training scheme should also include training of 
non-eazetted sub-ordinates. 384, 386 

387 & 388 


Paragraph 

No. 


Organisation and Distribution of work 

176. A change in the duties of the Directorate of Inspec- 

tion is recommended. Instead of stress being laid as 
at present on a routine scrutiny of inspection reports 
submitted by Inspecting Assistant Commissioners, the 
Directorate should only collate the major defects dis- 
closed in provincial Inspection Reports and issue 
instructions of an all-India character to avoid repetition 
of those defects. The Directorate might also under- 
take ‘sample checks’ at random with the help of 
Accountants as is done in the U.S.A. 393 

Th(' Directorate might concentrate more on develop- 
ing and maintaining an Investigation Branch in addi- 
tion to its ])res(int duties. It might also be in charge 
of special assessment circles. 394 

The designation of the Director might be changed to 
that of “Chief Commissioner of Income-tax” with a 
status corresponding to that of the Deputy Chief Ins- 
pector of Taxes under the U. K. system. 395 

177. The Commissioner of Income-tax should be allowed 

to exercise more powers than he is able to do under the 
present scheme of centralisation. He should be 
resj)onRible to judge and take action on inspection 
reports by Assistant Commissioners and should be left 
free to decide on points thrown up by day to day ad- 
ministration, namely, penalties, individual assess- 
ments, etc. 396 

178. Inspecting Assistant Commissioners should be given 
powers to cal] for and examine account books them- 
selves wherever necessary, to make their inspections 
more effective and instructive. They should place 
before themselves the example of senior Inspectors in 
the U. K. whose relations with their juniors are those 

of an elder brother towards a younger one. 397 

179. The allocation of work to Income-tax Officers by 
categories and the fixation of standard output in terms 
of standard units is not disapproved; but, distribution 
into categories should be not by the amount of income 
but on the amount of work involved which only local 
knowledge can supply. In considering the 
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involved ioj- fixing the standard unit, not only 
the time taken in examination of accounts should be 
considered but also the time required by the Income- 
tax Officer and his inspecting staff for study and for 
application of tests to ttie evidence produced before 
him. 400 & 401 

180. Jui’isdictions of Income-tax Officei^ should ^ be re- 

arranged so as to provide for multiple Income-tax 
Officers’ jurisdictions in preference to single Income- 
tax Officer’s jurisdiction. Special jurisdictions should 
be created for special classes of business and Specialist 
Officers should be trained to undertake them. Special- 
ist Circles for assessing Textile Mills, Insurance 
Companies, Banking Companies, Iron and Steel 
Companies, Share and Stock Brokers and such other 
classes of business, are recommended. 402 &> 408- 

Arrears: 

181. The following suggestions are made to reduce the 
number of arrears and to prevent accumulations in 
future : 

(i) The system of Examiners may bo reintroduced 

for giving nssisbinco 1o Income-tax Officers ui 
complicated cases, but these Examiners should 
be Gazetted Officers to be called Assistant 
Income-tax Officers. 412 

(ii) The aijinial work to be done by the Income-tax 

Officer should be reduced (a) by staggering 
metliods and (b) by improving tb(‘ Jloturn 
Forms, so as to call foi* more information than is 
fui’nished at present- 414 

Inspectors and Survey: 

More, importance should be givc'U to Survey than is 
given at present and the staff of Inspectors may be 
increased for the purpose, if necessary. The Survey 
Staff should include junior Gazetted Officeis, Assistant 
Income-tax Officers or Probationary Officers to do 
preliminary work in connection with assessments in 
‘Trial Cases’. 417 k 421 

Inquiries should be made contemporaneously, from 
newspapers, biisiness deals and Court proceedings 
without w^aiting till the commencement of the assess- 
ment for w^hicli such information may have to be used. 422 

Investigation Branch: 

The Investigation Branch should be expanded and 
strengthened. It should work at three levels, namely, 

(a) in the Income-tax Office where‘ information may be 
collected from assessment files and from inquiries, (b) 
in the Commissioner’s office where a Special Bureau 
should be opened for this purpose and (c) in the office 
of the Central Board of Revenue. The Commis*- 
sioner’s establishment should collect information from 
different sources, e.g., from Departments of Govern- 
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ment and Local Jiodies, otc. The establishment 
witli tht^ ( '(Mitral Board of Kevenue should collect simi- 
lar information from Government of India offices and 
collate this as well as information of an all-Tiidia 
character forwarded by the Commissioners. 428 to 425 

With the e^ansiou of the machinery for investiga- 
tion, that for collation must also exiiand. The Colla- 
tion Branch should he further strengthened by 
machinery to keep track of its intimations 425 

184 To enable Inspectors and Assistant Tncoine-ta\ 

Officers to discharge their duties of investigation and 
inquiry, they should be given a recognition under the 
Income-tax A(*.t and the stntutoi \ authority to take 
statements, etc. 426 


185. 


Ap]n‘opriat(‘ and adequate macliinery lor collection 
of taxes should be maintained. 429 


186. The conditions of work of th(' ministerial staff should 

be improved and proper training should be given to 
them. 


Equipment: 

187. The ecpiipment and furnishings in the Income-tax 

Officers should ho improved and better accommodation 
should be made available both for lucome-tax assessees 
and for the offices. Each Income-tax Officer should 
be given a Stenographer and should be supplied ade- 
(piately u ith stationery, and t\ f)e writers, Some offic(‘s 
should he sup])li€‘d with adding machines, accounting 
Tnachri(‘s, address ng machines. (Comptometers and 
such other mechanical aids as will speed np the work of 
the offices. 430, 488 

& 434 

188 Income-tax Officers should bo enconrag£id to main- 

tain conveyance ani, with thia end in view, they 
should he iTrarited better facilities by way of c,o?i- 
veyance allowance, etc. 437 

Relations with the Publle: 

189 The fneome-tax Officer ranst show by his conduct 

that he is not the taxgrahher ])e is described to he hnt 
a i'^‘Ierep standing between the State on the one hand 
and the tax-paytM* on fhe other, with the sole idea and 
desire that lioth get a square deal. 443 

If the Income-tax Officer sees to it that he is regular 
in attendance, prompt in attention, courteous in 
listening to grievances however frivolous in the 
manner of a skilful salesman, he will immediately 
find an encouraging response from fhe tax-payer. The 
Department on its part should judge the Income-tax 
Officer not on the number of heavy assessments he 
makes but on the number of unsuccessful appeals 
against his assessments, on the knowledge and under- 
standing the Income-tax Officer shows and not on the 
pitch to which he raises his assessments, on the speed 
of his collections and not on the size of his paper 
demands. 446 
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190. The experiment may be tried of appointing an 

Income-tax Officer attached to each Income-tax 
Circle to help the assessees in filling their Fonns of 
Returns and otherwise assisting them in sieving their 
difficulties. Also, a Complaints Officer may be ap- 
pointed and attached to the office of tile Commisfioner 
of Income-tax to inquire into public complaints 
about delays and discourtesy on the part of the 
establishment. 446 

191. Commissioners, Assistant Commissioners,, Director 
of Inspection and the Member of the Board might 
advertise their tours and arrange them so as to be able 

to meet Associations and assessees more frequently. 447 

192. On the part of the public, Accountants, lawyers and 
business and professional associations should be able to 
contribute greatly to the awakening of the public cons- 
cience against evasion, if they will show by their action 
that an evader is not fit to hold any position of trust 

or honour in the community. 448 


H. S. RAMASWAMI, 
Sccretarij, 

29 - 12 - 48 . 


(Sd.) S. VARADACHARIAR 
(Sd.) G. S. RAJADHYAKKHA 
(Sd.) V. D. MUZUMDAR 

29 - 12 - 48 . 
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APPENDIX A 

(See Paragraph 22) 

ZNOOMETAX INVESTIGATION COMMISSION 

BEPOBT 

in re certain proposed amendments to sections 34 and 46 at 
the Indian Income-tax Act. 

A Memorandum explaining the need for certain amendments to the two 
sections was drawn up by the Commission (a copy of the same is attached to 
this Report as annexure A) on the 10th January 1948 and copies thereof were 
sent to about 60 institutions (Chambers of Commerce, Bar Associations, 
Societies of Accountants, etc.) with a request that the views of those bodies on 
the points dealt with in paragraphs 8, 9 and 11 to 17 of the Memorandum 
might be made available to the Commission not later than the 15tli February 
1948. Replies have so far been received from about 25 of these institutions. 
Three institutions have asked for further time to communicate their views. As 
all material considerations have been adverted to in one or other of the replies 
received and as the questions relevant to the amendment of section 34 have 
also been discussed at length in the Memoranda (which we have persued) sub- 
mitted by public bodies at the time that the Income-tax Amendment Bill oil 
1988 was under discussion, wo have not thought it necessary to delay this report 
any further. 

2. The editors of the “Registered Accountant” unreservedly support the 

proposals for amendment. Some of the institutions addressed have given quali- 
fied support io the proposals, while some others have reserved their right 
to make comments after the ^amendments have been put forward in a concrete 
shape. Among those who are opposed to the amendment of section 34, many 
havi'. stressed the danger of the abuse of the power under that section and 
the harassment that might be caused to the public by such abuse. They have 
insisted that the question was very fully considered in 1989, that the amend- 
ments tlien introduced were the result of a compromise between the Govern- 
ment and the epposition, that nothing has since happened to call for or justify 
a change in the law and that the decisions referred to in the Commission's 
Memorandum, have only given effect to the policy and intention of the legis- 
lature. They have contended that the principle of finality of assessment 

should not he lightly ignored and hav*' argued that if Tncomf'-tax Officers would 
only discharge their duties properly when making the first assessment, there 
would he little necessity for reopening the assessment. The argument winds 
up by saying that sufficient safeguards to protect the revenue and punish wrong- 
doers are provided by sections 35 and section 52 of the Income-tax Act. Strong 
remarks have been made in some of the representations against the ways of 
the Income-tax Department and its methods of dealing with the public and it 
has bee’i urged that what is necessary is to raise the standard of efficiency of 
the assessing officers, to increase the number and to ensure that assessments 
are completed promptly and expeditiously. It is complained that the Depart- 
ment suffers from want of properly trained and equipped officers- 

3. Many of the representations, however, disown any desire to espouse the 
cause of the dishonest assessee who does not keep proper accounts or will 
not produce them or deliberately evades the payment of tax. But it is urged 
that the assessee who has made a proper return and has disclosed all material 
information is entitled) to protecion from further harassment. It has also 
been maintained that no assessment .-hould he permitted to be reopened under 
section 34 merely on the ground that it has proceeded on an error of law or a 
mistaken interpretation of the facta or a mistaken application of the law to the 
facts. Some of the representation have conceded that in this last category 
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of case the *law may, if such a step is considered necessary for the protection 
of the revenue, be amended so as tb permit the Government to appeal against 
the order of assessment but they insist that the appeal, if any, should be pre- 
ferred within the same limit of time as is allowed to an assessee. Alternatively 
it has been suggested that the power of revision formerly possessed by the 
Commissioner may be revised so as to enable him to correct such mistakes in the 
the Income-Tax Ofhc.ers’s order. It has also been urged that it is unfair to 
permit an assessment to be reopened only in the interests of the revenue and it 
has been claimed that the principle of fairness and reciprocity should be re- 
cognised in such proceedings and that accordingly when the case is re- 
opened the enquiry should not always be limited to the alleged new item but 
the assessee should be allowed to show that taking the case as a whole, he has 
been fully assessed or even over-assessed and that in the latter event he should 
be given refund of the excess tax paid. 

4. To the proposed amendment of section 46, the opposition iq not on ibe 
whole absolute. Some of the replies state that the problem of arrears and 
their realisation is j|Dt really serious. They point out that after the 
introduction of the provision in section 18-A for advance payment of income- 
tax there is likely to be little difficulty in the' matter of re.alisation. It has 
also been pointed out that any notice by the Income-tax Officer to the banker, 
agent or debtor of the assessee to pay up the arrears of lax from out of mouies 
due from him to the assessee may seriously affect tlu* credit or business of the 
assessee. Among the replies which give qualified assent to the anumdmeni, 
some suggest that notice by the Income-tax Officer of the kind contempJatt'd 
should be issued only after he had given sufficient, time to the assessee tx) pay 
up the tax. Some others suggest that it should be done only after giving notice 
to the assessee and hearing his objections. Others still advis(‘ tliat the 
notice should only operate as a freezing order prohibiting payment to 
assessee and not as an order compelling payment to the Income-tax Officer. 
Attention has been drawn to the possibility of there being disputes as to 
the rights of the assessee to the funds alleged to hi* due to him from the third 
party or claims of others to the said funds and it has l)een urged that 
such questions should not be left to the* Inconni-tax Officer's decision nor could 
payment be demanded from the third party befoi’e these questions were settled 
by competent authority. 

5. We have given due and anxious consideiaiion to these re])rosentations 

and to all aspects of the question. On the general question of the relations 
between the public and the Income-tax Department and on the complaints 
made against the Department this is not the proper place to make any com- 
ments. We hope to deal with the matter at a later stage. We are 

fully alive to the importance of respecting tlic principle of finality as far as 

possible; but, as pointed out in our former Memorandum, every system, of 

Income-tax law known to us recognises certain exceptions to this rule and the 
real question is as to the proper limits of those exceptions. 

6. We are unable to agree with the argument that there is no need or 
justification for the amendment of section 84. The 1939 legislation (as inter- 
preted by the Courts) is unduly restrictive and it docs not give sufficient 
effect to the distinction between the case of the honest assessee who has dis- 
closed all material facts and the abstructive or dishonest assessee who has 
kept back material information or even made false statements. In the English 
law, the power to make an additional assessment has been enacted in wide 
terms. The latest reported decision holds that an additional assessment can be 
made even when the authorities see reason to change their opinion as to the 
effect of facts already known or the earlier under-assessment was due only to a 
mistake of law; the learned Judge however recognised the existence of a conflict 
of judicial opinion on the point and the possibility of the Court of Appeal taking 
a different view (see Comipercial Structures Ltd., v. Briggs 1947; 2. All E.B. 
659 K.B.D.). Where the person chargeable has not delivered any statement 
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oi has not delivered a full and proper statement, the real question under the 
ISnglish law is (as stated by the Codification Committee) wheiiier in consequence 
of ^uch failure the person chargeable has escaped being charged or has been 
under charged. Nothing turns on how the fact of under-assessment came to 
be discovered. This may be compared with the view taken by the Allahabad 
Hjgh Court in one of the cases referred to in our previous Memorandum where 
the learned Judges say “the mere fact that a discovery of under-assessment 
was made would not justify the Income-tax Officer in acting under section 

34 although it may be said that there was a discovery of uuder-assessment, 

it could not be said that it was in consequence of something definite of which 
the Income-tax Officer had been informed”. The Australian Act affords no 
protection to tlie, tax-payer who has not made a true and full disclosure of all 

f aterial facts. Thc' Canadian Act enacts in general terms that notwithstand- 
g any prior assessment or if no assessment has been made tlie taxpayer shall 
continue to be liable for any tax and to be assessed therefor and the Minister 
may at any time assess or re-assess or make additional assessments on any 
merson for tax, interest and penalties (section 55) anrl it further provides that 

if any ])erson omits to declare anv dividend or other like income which 

on any enquiry by the Department of National Be venue or on information 
obtained from any person otbeu' than the tax-payer is subsequently ascertained 
to have been i-eceived such person may be assessed as if double the income so 
omitted from his red-nrn had laam received* (section 83) The test which the 
Bombay High Court felt constraitied to adopt on the interpretation of section 34 
as amended in 1939, xnz., that Income-tax Officers can proceed to reopen assess- 
ineut only if tlu‘\ have n(‘W information as to some fact or facts, was considered 
impractical )]c by tlie 1920 Boyrd Commission on the Income-tax Law in 
England. They said “in Ibis eonneetio]} we should lilce to make a brief 
reference to llu'. projiosal that was made to ns that additional assessments should 
not he made e\(*/e])l in cases where new facts are ascertained. We think it 
would he impossible tn com]K>s(‘ for this purpose any adequate definition of a 
new I'acf. Additional assessments are presumably not made imlcjss there is 
good reason to believe that the true liability has not been covered by the exist- 
ing assessmont; the tax-payer has always the right of appeal; and if the 
previous assessment is aft(»r investigation found to be inadequate, we canno? 
se(* why tlii- l.iK-paycr should want to be excused from paying his just dues 
(paragraph 426).” 

7. We, howi'ver, agree that it is possible to maintain that an assessment 
®hoiild not he allowed 1o l)e reopened iind< r section B4 merely on the ground 
that the Income-tax Officer who made the assessment has misunderstood or 
misapplied the law or that a different view of the lav/ or of the facts is pos- 
sible. Tb{_ pj'ope]’ remedy in such cases, if the Department considers the 
matter lo he OTie of sufficient importance, is to allow the matter to be set right 
on appeal or in revision As we have already observed, many of the replies 
received by us recognise the appropriateness of such a course. The present Act 
has in principle recognised the need for such a. method of coiTcction in so far 
^ as it has j^rovided for an appeal at tin* instances of ^he Commissioner against 
^ a decision of th(^ Ap])ellah‘, Assistant Commissioner. So far as the Tneomp- 
tax Officer’s order is concerned, we find some practical difficulties in providing 
for an ay)f)('al against if ai Ihe instance of the Commissioner. We, therefore, 

^ pn fer to givi' the Counriissioner a power of revision. As the assessee may 
not hf' prepared to accept lh(* Commissioner’s order as final, we would give the 
assessee e right to take ^e matter on appeal to the Appellate Tribunal. Pro- 
vision to this effect is TT4fce in a danse which v’-e rrcoinmend may be inserted 
a:-^ section 33-B. 

8. W'e a.lso yx'Cognise the force of the argument tliat an assessee who has 
IT /ide a lull and fair diselosnrf' of all inah'rial facts to the Income-tax Officer 
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is entitled to all reasonable protection. A differentiation between him and an 
assessee who has not helped the Income-tax Officer is justffiable not merely 
in fairness to the former but also on the ground that the chances of income 
escaping assessment are much greater in the latter’s case than in the former., 

A difference in the method of dealing with the two classes of cases may also 
help in the long run to convince assessees of the expediency of dealing fairly 
with the Income-tax authorities. But it seems to us going too far to asseii 
that in the former category of cases there will be no reason or occasion at all 
for reopening the assessment. The Australian Income-tax Law to which 
reference has been made in some of the replies sent to us bases the Commis- 
sioner’s right to amend the assessment on the circumstance that the assessee 
has not made a full and true disclosure of all material facts. Some judicial 
pronouncements in Australia seem to have held that the question of “disclo- 
sure” is mixed up with the knowledge and belief of the assessee at the time.# 
It may accordingly turn out that tEere may be facts uot known to him or no4 
considered material by him and if such facts come to the knowledge of the 
Income-tax Officer subsequently, there is no reason why the assessments^ 
should not be reopened so as to provide for their being taken into considera- 
tion. We would accordingly recommend that the law should be so recast as 
to make a distinction between the two categories of cases and to impose a more 
stringent limitation on the right to reopen the assessment in cases where the 
assessee has made a true and full disclosure at the time of the original 
assessment. 

9. In examining the claim for recognition of the principle of reciprocity, 
we must emphasise the fundamental difference between the position of the 
assessee and that of the Government which places the Government at a dis- 
advantage, namely, that the assessee must be or is likely to be in possession 
of all material facts while the Government must depend to a large extent on 
what the assessee may choose to place before the Income-tax Officer. We 
are, however, prepared to recognise the fairness of providing for reciprocity 
where the assessee has acted fairly and honestly. Under the present law, 
courts have held that in proceedings under section 34, the enquiry should be 
limited to the item which is alleged to have escaped and the whole assessment 
should not be allowed to be reopened. The assessee has sometimes been allow- 
ed to show that the item in dispute has been included under some other 
head and has thus not escaped assessment but only included under a wrong 
head. But he has not been allowed to show that on the whole or under some 
other head he has been over-assessed. We are inclined to recommend some 
modification of this extreme view. But we are not prepared to accept the 
suggestion that proceedings under section 34 should also be made the occa- 
sion for a claim for refund by the assessee. Befund is independently dealt 
with in other sections of the Act and it will lead to confusion to mix up that 
question with section 34. It may, however, be recognised that if an assessee 
can show that though he had made a full and true disclosure of all material! 
facts, he had wrongly been assessed on an amount or to a sum not lower thaJi 
what he would have been justly liable for even if the items found to have 
escaped assessment had been taken into account, it would not be fair to impose ^ 
any further liability upon him. Such a situation may for instance arise when 
he has been disallowed certain allowances to which he may be entitled under 
the law or he has been assessed at a higher rate than he may be rightly liable •* 
for. It is true that he could have appealed against the assessment in such 
cases, but it is conceivable that he did not think fit to spend time and trouble 
for preferring an appeal but yet when it is propose<Bito add to the charge 
imposed upon him, he feels that he has already more than paid what could 
justly be claimed from him even if the newly discovered item had been taken 
into account. If he had in fact taken proceedings under section 81 or 33-A, 
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the position would of course be different. The right to re-agitate must also be 
subject to the limitation that he cannot re-agitate matters concluded bj 
orders under section 33-B or 35 or decisions under section 66 or 66-A. Wd 
n<^ that a concession somewhat on these lines was recommended by the 
Income-tax Enquiry Committee, 1936, though the exact scope of their recom- 
mendation is not quite clear. They said, Where in the same assessment there 
is under-assessment of one source of income and over-assessment of 
another, additional assessment should not be made under section 34 
except to the extent, if any, by which the under-assessment exceeds 
the over-assessment”. (Chapter XIV, Section 8 of the Il(*port). We, 
howiBver, think it right to limit this concession to cases where the assessee has 
made a true and full disclosure at the time of the original assessment. An 
assessee who has not done his duty at the time of the original assessment 
cannot justly claim that he has already been properly assessed. He was con- 
tent to take the chance of his not being properly assessed and one can never 
be sure whether or not he had been properly assessed in the first instance. 

10. way of further safeguard to the public against the power under 
section 34 being abused, we would recommend that proceedings under section 
34 should be taken only with the previous sanction of the Inspecting Assistant 
Commissioner. Such a provision will obviate the danger of the power being 
used capriciously and also meet the .apprehension exprcissed in some of the 
representations that the widening of the. power under section 34 may encourage 
Income-tax Officers to be careless at the time of the first assessment. Insist- 
ence on the previous sanction of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner will 
ensure that the ctase will be brought to his notice and Income-tax Officers will 
not lightly take the risk of its being found out that they have not acted with 
due care and diligence at the time of the first assessment. There is also in our 
opinion some force in the argument urged by Mr. Chambers during the debate 
on the 1938 Bill that the reserve power under section 34 would be indirectly 
beneficial to the honest assessee because if the Income-tax Officer knows that 
he can go hack for some years if he has tnissed anything he can afford to be 
more lenient and less suspicious in his treatment of the assessee and give him 
the benefit of the doubt. A redraft of s('ctiou 34 calculated to giv(i effect to 
the views above exprc'ssed with some minor changes is appended. 

n. As regards section 46, we are not satisfied that there is no need for an 
amendment on the lines we have indicated in our Memorandum. The pro- 
cedure of recovery through tlie Collector is inevitably dilatory. There is no 
basis or justificat'on for th^ ^'^ar^ and doubts expressed in many of the replies 
to ou^ Meinm'anduin The verv fact that fhe ])roposed amendment is to be 
introduced into section 46 of the Act will ensure that the power conferred 
thereby will com^^ info operation only after the assessment had been completed 
and the time fixed for payment had expired The terms of the amendment 
we are recommending arc calculated to empower the Income-tax Officer only 
to make a prohibitory order and not to compel a third party to pay. Any dis- 
])ute as to the right of the assessee to the funds in the hands of the third 
party is also taken out of the cognisance of the Income-tax Officer and left 
to the decision of the Collector or of the Civil Court. A draff of the additions 
to be made to section 46 is appended. 

Draft Amendments Suggested 

I. Insert the following as section 33-B: — 

“33-B. (1) The Commissioner may call for and examine the record of any 
proceeding under section 23, 27 or 34 of this Act and if he considers that any 
Order passed therein by the Income-tax Officer is erroneous so far as it is pre- 
judicial to the interests of the revenue, he may, after giving the assessee an 
opportunity of being heard and after making such enquiry as he deems necessary 
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cr causing such enquir;y to be made, pass such order thereon as the cir- 
cumstances of the case justify, including an order enhancing or modifying the 
assessment or cancelling the assessment and directing a fresh assessment. 

(2) No order shall be made by the Commissioner under sub-section of 
this section after the expiry of one year (two years?) from the date of the 
order sought to be revised. 

(3) Against auy order ])rejudicial to the assessee passed by the Commissiont^r 
under sub-section (1) of this section, the assessee may appeal to the Appellate 
Tribunal within 60 days of the date on which such order is communicated to 
him and such appeal shall he dealt with in the sanu‘ maimer as one pn'sented 
under section 33(1). 

Note . — The concluding words of sub-section (1) have been inserted to make 
clear that decisions like XT. LT.R. 340 and thos(3 referred to in it will not 
limit the powcn’s of the Commissioner under this section. Undei* the older law, 
34 was assumed to cover even errors of law and the Courts seem to have 
thought that when specific provision had been made for tlic (%‘isg in section 34, 
it could not have been intcnided to include it under section 33 also. That is 
rot the scheme of se(*tion 34 now. Cases of error of law or erroneous inference 
of fact will no longer fall under section 34; th(‘ Commissioner must, therefore, 
have power to pass appropriate orders in such cases under section 33-B itstdf. 
That is also the reason why we have \iow jirovided for an appeal by Ihe 
assessee to tlie Tribunal against the Commissioner's oi'dei’ 

In clause (2), we leave It to the (lovemnumt to decide whether the iime- 
lirnit for revision should bo one year or two years. At first sight, two years 
may seem a latlier long period to keep the ass(*,ssee in suspimse. But it must 
be. remembered that there is little likelihood of' errors inad(‘ by the Jneome-tax 
Officer being found out before the next inspection ])\ ilu' Inspecting Ass'sCmi 
Commissioner. At the earliest, the matter is likely to come to notic(‘ at the 
tinje of the next assessment, viz., after a year’s interval. 

TT. For section 34, substitute the following: — 

‘•34 (1; Tf— 

(a) the Income-tax Officer lias reason to believt' that by reason of tiie 

omission or failure on the part of tlic jita’son chargeable to make 
a return of his iiicoinc under section 22 fir to disclose fuily and 
trul^ all lualerjal facts nect's.sary for lus proper assessment, in- 
cfiiiic, profits or gains cliargeable to iiK'ome.-tax have escaped 
ass(‘ssment foi' any >ear or have been iinder-assesRod or assessed 
at a lower rate or been snbject(‘d tf) an exci^ssivc relief under the 
Act, or that loss or depreciation allowance has been wrongly 
comjiuied, or 

(b) though thfTc lias been no omission or fail^ire as above-mentioned 

on the part of the person cliargeable, tlie fneome-tax Officer has 
'n cfaistjquence of information in his possession, reason to believe 
that income, jirofits or gains chargeable to income-tax have es- 
caped assessment For any year or have been under-assessed or 
t a.ssessf'd at a ]o^Aer rate fir been subjeeted to an excessive 
relif'f under tlu' Act, fir that loss or depreciation allowance has 
been wrongly coirquitod, 

lie may. in cases falling under clause (a) above at any time within eight years 
and in any other case at any time within four years of the end of that year, 
serve on the person liable to pay tax on such income, profits or gains or ihe 
assessee concerned in such wTong computation and in the case of a company 
on the principal officer thereof a notice containing all or any of the require- 
ments which may he included in the notice under sub-section (2) of section 22 
«nd may proceed to assess or re-assess such income, profits or gains or re- 
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compute the loss or depreciation; and the provisions of this Aot shall so far 
us may be apply accordingly as if the notice were a notice issued under that 
eub-section : 

Provided 

(i) that the Income-tax Officer shall not issue a notice under this sub- 

section except with the previous approval of the Inspecting Assis- 
tant Commissioner; 

(ii) that the tax shall be chargeable at the rate at which it would have 

been charged had the income, profits or gains not escaped assess- 
ment -or full assessment, as tli(' case may be ; and 

(iii) that where the assessment made or to be made is an assessment 

made or to be made on a person deemed to be the agent of a 
non-resident person under section 43, this sub-section shall have 
pfTect as if for the period of eight years and four years a period 
of one year was substitut(‘.d. 

Ej'plannlion . — Production l)efore tlie Income-tax Officer of account-books 
or other evidence from which material facts could with due diligence have 
been diseovtred by the Income-tax Otficei* will not iici^ssarily amount to dis- 
<'losurc witliiii the meaning of this section. 

(2) Wliere an assessment is reopened in pursuance of a notice under sub- 
section (1), Lvnv assessee who has not impugned any part of the earlier order 

by proceeding under section 31 or section 33-A may claim that 
the ].)i<iiSrtljngs under sub-section (1) sliould be drop})cd on his showing that 
Tiotwitlistandiiig his submission of a 7-(‘turn and making a true and full disclosure 
of all material facts lie had been assessed on aji amount or to a sum not 
lower than what he woul{l be rightl\ liable for even if the items alleged or 
found to have escaped assessment liad been taken into a(5c*ount or the assess- 
ment or corn])utation had been ])roperly made; 

Provided that in so doing, he shall not he entitled to reopen matters con- 
cluded by an oi’der under section 33-P or section 35 ov by a decision of the 
JlJgh (\iiirt or of the l^rivy (’(ninc.il under sections 0(5 “ind 06-A. 

(3) N'o oi'der of assessment niid(‘r section 23 or of assessment or re-assess- 
ment iiiidca sub-section (1) of lliis section siiall be iruale after the expiry, in 
cases falling iindca' class (a) in sub-scction (1) above ol Light years and in any 
other case of four years froJii llie end of the yi'ar in ^\hich tiie income, profits 
<»r gams wi-rc In-st assessable. 

^ Provided that where a notice under sub-s( ction (1) has bcim issued within 
tlu* time therein limited, the assessment or re-assessruent to be made in 
pursuance of sucdi notice may he made before tlic expiry of c»ne year from the 
diUe of the servici* of the notice eA'cn if such )>eriod shiaild exceed the pericxl of 
(‘ight .>eais or four \cars, as the case may be. 

Provid(‘d further that nothing contained in this snh-section shall apply to a 
le-asscRsment made under seetiou 27 or in pursuance of an order 'under section 
31, section 33, section 33-A, section 33-B, section G6 or st ctior. GO-A. ’ 

{Note . — The section lias been redrafted so as to givei' effect to the views 
indicated in our explanatory Memorandum. Both sub-section (1) and sub- 
section (2) logically carry out tlie diffc rentiation suggested in the Memorandum 
between the lioncst assessee wlio has given every help and truly disclosed all 
niah'rials liefore the Income-tax Officer and the dishonc st or obstructive assessee 
wdio would not help the Inciome-tax Officer to conduct tlie assessment iiroceed- 
ings satisfactorily. So far as the honest assessee is concerned, it 
will he noticed that class (b) of sub-section (1) which deals with him differs 
but little from the present sub-section (1) of section 34. We have omitted 
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th6 word ** definite** from the opening words of the present section (in conse* 
quencp of definite information) because the word “definite’* will bring in what 
is after all a question of degree or opinion and thus make the application of 
the section vary according as one person or another may consider a certain 
piece of information as definite or not. This will be a very undesirable test to 
prescribe in a section which has been construed by the Courts as the very bswis 
of the Income-tax Officer’s jurisdiction to reopen the assessment proceedings.* 
It will also be noticed that w’e have omitted the word “discovers** from the 
present section and substituted in its place the words “has reason to believe*’. 
This had to be done because the word “discovers” has been criticised in 
English oases as one of ambiguous significance. As a sufficient limitation is 
imposed by the opening words “in consequence of information, etc.’*, it will 
bo sufficient to use the words “has reason to believe’*. Other changes in sub- , 
section (1) are merely intended to make the section complete. For instance, 
'we have also to cover cases not merely of undef-assessment or escape of 
assessment but of determination of depreciation allowance or amount of loss to 
b(.‘ carried over. 

It will be noticed that class (a) is not limited to cases of fraudulent conceal- 
ment. So long as escape or under-assessment has resulted from the assessee B 
I'on-snbmission of return or omission to make full disclosure, it makes little 
difference what the motive of the assessee in so behaving w'^as. The natural 
inference from his omission is tliat he wdshed, if possible, to escape proper 
assessment. That is certainly fraud on the revenue law\ whether ij>^ morally 
fraud or not. 

In the third proviso to sub-section (1), w-e have omitted the reference in the 
existing Act' to income, profits or gains liable to assessment for a year prior to 
1989, because there is no longer any occasion for that, category of income to be 
with. The first proviso embodies the condition relating to the previous 
i nproval of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner. 

The Explanation that w'e have add(‘d to sub-section (1) is important. Courts 
havt some-times held that if in the papers ])roduc('d befoni tlie Income-tax 
Oiiicer there is information which if it had been fcrrett(‘d out or properly pursued 
^^')uld have led to discovery oi what is found later, the onjission to make such 
a djscovcrv" must have been due to the lu glect of the Tncomc'-tax Officer and the 
ease w ould not, therefon', justify the reopening of fh ' assc^ssment. This view 
f>uts the revc-nue at a great disadvantage. It is common knowdedge that 
iiccoimts in this country are intentionally or unintentionally so bjidly kept that 
many material facts cannot be easily gathered therefrom. Tlu* Ineomc^ax 
()llic(*r has to do a large number of cases and there must be instances in which 
hTi ordinary inspection of the books will not enable him co discover or reali.se the 
beariTig of certain facts. In other systems of Income-i.ax law', the assessee is 
expei'ted to liclp the Income-tax Officer to understand the true situation and not 
merely leave him to make his own way. There is no reason why the same 
‘=tandard should not he adopted in this country. 

Sub-section (2) has been introduced to give effect to the principle of recipro- 
city to the extent explained in our general Memorandum. We have excluded 
cases w'hfre the assessee has, in fact, questioned the assessment proceeding by 
an appeal before the Appellate Assistant Commissioner or by an application to 
fhe Commissioner (under section 33-A). Once he has taken such a step, there 
is no reason why we should not insist that he should have raised all the objec- 
tions wffiich he might have to the order as originally passed. We have, there- 
fore, limited the conces^on to cases in which he has wholly acquiesced in the 

* The annexed copy of a judgment of the Appellate Tribunal furnishes an illustration 

ffide Annexure B. 
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>riginal order.* Even if he has acquiesced, there are cases in which an order 
idverse to him might have been passed under section 33-B as we have now 
)roposed or section 35 or by the High Court or by the Pi-ivy Council on proceed- 
ngs arising out of an appeal by the ussessee against an order passed by the 
Commissioner under section 33-B. It is only right that the Income-tax Officer 
W’ho is only a subordinate authority should not be permitted to reconsider points 
vhich might have been concluded by order of a higher nuthority. This is why 
;uch orders are saved by the proviso to sub-section (2). 

In sub-section (3), we have introduced a proviso to meet cases where pro. 
jeedings under sub-section (1) have been started late, though within the period 
>f four or eight years allowed by that sub-section. It will be meaningless to 
insist that a proceeding which could be started towards the end of the fourth 
^ear should necessarily be completed before the expiry of the fourth year. In 
this limited class of cases, we have provided that proceedings so started should 
be completed within & year from the date of the service of the notice. The 
second proviso to sub-section (3) corresponds to the existing proviso to sub- 
section (2) of section 34; but to make the proviso logically complete, we have 
added a reference in it to sections 27, 33-A and 33-B because in the cases 
covered by those sections, it is quite possible that even normally the assessment 
proceedings may not be completed within the four years’ limit 

III. In section 46, provisioTis to the following effect may be inserted after 
sub- section (5) and bei'ore sub-section (6)*: — 

“The Income-tax Officer. may at any time or from time to time, by notice 
in writing (a copy o£ which shall be forwarded to the assessee at 
his last place of address known to the Income-tax Officer) require 
any person from whom money is due or may become due to the 
assessee or any person who liolds^w may subsequently hold money 
for or on account of the assessee to pay to the Income-tax Officer, 
either forthwith upon money becoming due or being held or at or 
within a time specified in the notice (not being a time before the 
money becomes due or is held) so much of the money as is sufficient 
to pay the amount due by the tax-payer in respect of arrears of 
income-tax and penalty or the whole of the money when it is equal 
to or less thim that amount. 

“The Income-tax Officer may at any time or from time to time amend 
or revoke any sucli notice or extend the time for making any pay- 
ment in pursuance of the notice. 

“Any person making any payment in eoinpliaiice with a notice under this 
sub-section shall be deemed to have made the payment under the 
aui-hority of the assessee and the receipt of the Income-tax Officer 
shall constitute a good and sufficient discharge of the liability of 
such j)erson to the assessee to the extent of the amount referred to 
in the receipt. 

“Any person discharging any liability to the assessee after receipt of the 
notice referred to in shall be personally liable to the Income-tax 
Officer to the extent of the liability discharged or to the extent of 
the liability of the assessee for tax and penalties, whichever is the 
lesser liability. 

“If the person to whom a notice under sub-section has been sent does not 
make payment in pursiumce thereof to the Income-tax Officer, 
further proceedings may be taken by and before the Collector on 
the footing that the Income-tax Officer’s notice has the same 
effect as an attachment by the Collector in exercise of his powers 
under the proviso to section 46 (2).“ 

(This is intended to give effect to the views expressed in the Memorandum 
and no further explanartion is called for.) 
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ANNEXURE 

MEMOItANDUM 

The narrow construction placed by the courts in India on section 34 of the 
Income-tax Act since its amendment in 1939 is calculated to encourage the tax 
dodger and to cause considerable loss of revenue to the State. The section in 
its practical working also gives rise to some questions on which it seems desir- 
able to make the law more definite and effective. 

2. Before 1939, section 34 autlioriscd assessment or re-assessment proceed- 
ings in all cases in which income, j)rofits or gains had “for any reason escaped 
assessment, etc.”. Some doubts and difficulties had been felt as to the precise 
implications of the word “escaped”; subject to this limitation, however, the 
power was very wide because of the generality of the opening words of the 
section. In the amended form (in force after 1939), section 34 confers the 
power “If in consequence of definite information which has come into his 
possession, the Income-tax Officer discovers that income, profits or gains ^ 
I li.p liavt‘ chc-apcd as.^^ssment < tc TIu* word “disf.overs” 
Was taken from the corresponding provision in the English law. Its exact 
connotation cannot bo said to have been est.rblislied l)eyond doubt even in 
England. But the uncertainties arising from the retention of the word 
“escaped” and the introduction of the word “discover” have been over- 
shadowed in practicie by arguments as to the effect of tlu^ newly introduced 
opening words “in consequence of definite information which has come into 
his possession, the Income-tax Officer etc.” 

3. In a case which came before the Bombay High C/Ourt in Sept^jmber 
1943, the learned Judges (Beaumont C. J. and Chagla J.) held that the opening 
words must have been introduced presumably ont of a desire “to curtail the 
powers of the income-tax ituthorities.” They were of the opinion that they 
could no longer follow the cases decided on the previous language of the 
section or even the English cases construing the word “discovers” in the cor- 
responding English provision. The Chief Justice observed “To ray mind, the 
expj^ession ‘definite information’ denotes that there must be some information 
as to a fact”. Chagla J. amplified the view by stating that “The information 
which must come into the possession of the Tncome-ti'rx Officer must be infor- 
mation which was not in his possession at the time the old assessment was 
closed and came into his possession before the assessment was reopened under 
section 34. * * Correcting a mistaken view of the law' is not definite infor- 

mation which comes into the possession of the Income-tax Officer within the 
meaning of the section. * * A mistake of law or misunderstanding of the pro- 
visions of the law is not covered by the language of the amended section. ^ * 
The discovery contemplated by section 84 must be the result of information 
about some fact or facts which were not present to the mind of the Income-tax 
Officer when he made the assessmeTit. ” 

4. The above restrictive view' of th(‘ power under section 84 was followed 
in i\ judgmeni pronounced by the Allahabud ITigh Court ijj Fehurary 1945. 
Observing that the section as airiended in 1989 was radically different from the 
section as it stood prior to that amendment, the learned Judges went on to hold 
that the amendment was designed to protect the subject against anything ir 
the nature of sm inquisition at the instance of the department founded on mere 
mispicion rather than on positive material. In a later case (decided in May 
|946) in the same High Court, it was observed that the “mere fact that a dis- 
covery of imder-assessment was made would not justify the Income-tax Officer 
in acting under section 34. * * The present is a case where although it may 

be said that there was a discovery of under-assessment it could not be said that 
it was in consequence of something definite of which the Income-tax Officer 
had been informed that- the under-assessment was discovered.” Then follow' 


Vide parft 1 of the Heport. 
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observations which make the restriction on the Income-tax Officer’s power- 
much stricter. They said “As we have stated above, if discovery is the result 
of a further investigation or a closer study of the facts and circumstances of tho 
case, such discovery would not be in cojjsequence of definite information with- 
in the meaning of the section. * * It is worthy of note that by the amendment 
of 1939 the language of section 34 has been made more stringent and it would 
be only in a limited number of cases that action would be permissible under 
section 34'*. 

5. It need hardly he stated that in this view or the law the Departmenrs 
power to deal with escaped or under-assessed it^ms of income is severely cur- 
tailed Tlie iast mentioned decision was commented on in a. later decision 
of the same C’oiirt whei-e the learned Judge*; pointed out that itie earlier Judg- 
ment seemed to have proceeded on a inisap])reheTision of th(‘ facts of the case 
and they qualified its effect to a certain extent by ])oiriting out that section 34 
^^•ouJ(] he satisfied il during tht* cours(‘ of an enquiry for assessment of a parti- 
cular year the Income-tax Officer came into possoNsion of facts relating to a 
previous year leading him to tlie cotudnsion that some iiK-onu' had escaped 
assessment for the previous year. 1’lie ]*est of the statennmt of thc‘ law in the 
earlier Allahabad cases was allowed to stand. 

fi. Without multiplying instances, it may he slaleJ that the vievy taken in 
most decisions as to the effect of the amendment made in 1939 is seriously 
firejudicial to the interests of the public revenue. Ft is open to question 
whethei' tlios(‘ responsible ^ for th(‘ amendment inlu'iuled or foresaw wliat has 
now been attributed to them. In the amending J^ill all that was proposed was 
that for the words “for an> reason” the words “the Income-tax Officer is of 
opinion that” should be substituted. This amendment was intended to re- 
move Ihe restrictm‘ iiiterfireiation phiced on section 34 by a judgment pro- 
nounced by the Calcutta High Court in February 1938. By that judgment 
the ('nlciitta High Cotirt laid down that hc.forr taking action under section 34 
the Income-tax Officer* should hold a- kind of qi/asi-judicial enquiry, giving the 
assessee an opportunity of being heard* this decision was nnersed on appeal by 
the Privy Council bnt by ihat time ibe amending Bill bad become law. The 
Select Committee which considered the Bill did not suggest the substitution of 
the words “in consequence of information which has come into his possession 
the Fneome-iax Officer discovers that" for the words “for any reason”; nor 
does the English Act on which the amendment was modelled contain such 
wwds. But during tlie debates in the Council Sir. James Grigg, in order to 
disclaim any intention on the p.'irt of Govei*nm('iil to enable the Income-tax 
Officer to make “purely fishing enquiries Avitli no basis at all”. RUfrges{(‘d the 
substitution of tliese words. However, the inlerprelatiou placed upon these 
words by the High Courts lias in practice led to results which perhaps were not 
contemplated by Sir James Grigg; there is a wide gulf between the discourage- 
ment of fishing enquiries and the kind of restriction which the observations 
above extracted from the pronouncements of the High Courts impose. 

7. Whether the member who then spoke on behalf of the Government intend- 
ed or foresaw these consequences or not, it seems necessary to take slcq)s to 
remedy tlie position if as tlie courts have held the section in ils present forai 
restricts the powers of the administration to the extent stated. It is possilde 
to lay undue stress upon the finality of assesssmeiit proceedings once completed 
and the undesirability of permitting them to be reopened. The very existence 
of the power under section 34 which has its analogue in other known systems 
of income-tax law recognises that in the attempt to reconcile the interests of 
the taxpayer with the interests of the State and public revenue, it may be 
necessary to put limits upon the theory of finality. The only question, there- 
fore, is what are the proper limits. 

8. The honest taxpayer whose accounts are straight has little to fear. It 
is only the person who will not keep proper accounts or will not choose 
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produce them that can ordinarily be subjected tq, proceedings under section 34. 
There is little to be said in favour of such a person as against the claims of the 
State to recover what is legitimately due to it under the law. The mere ini- 
tiation of proceedings undf'r section 84 cannot even in such cases be deemed 
to be a great hardship except to the. extent that the assessment proceedings are 
reopened. The assessee has still available to him all the safeguards and 
remedies by way of enquiry, appeal etc., provided to every tax- 
payer, It is common experience, especially in cases where the 
accounts are not properly kept, that certain facts or aspect^ are realised more 
clearly w'^hen the accounts come under examination for a later year. If facts 
thus coming to light indicate that any items have escaped assessment or have 
fceen under-assessed in a previous year, the subject can have'' no reason to com- 
plain if such defects are rectified by proceedings under section 84. It is not' 
always possible to say how much was present to tli(' mind td thi' olheer who 
exi\mined the accounts in the previous year. The mere fact that the books 
weie before him cannot always be taken to imply that nothing could have 
escaped his attention. 

9 . Even in oases where the non-assessment or under-assessrnent was due 
to a mistake in law, there appears to be no justification for depriving the State 
of its dues when the mistake is discovered. The sound principle would seem 
to be that indicated by the Privy Council as the true meaning of section 34 as it 
stood before the amendment viz., “that the Income-tax Officer on the infor- 
mation which he has before him and in good faith considers that he has good 
giound for beiieving that the a.ssessee’s profils have lor sonu* i\ asun escaped 
assessment or have been asses^cal at too low a rale ’ As pfu’nlcd in the 
latest Allal'ebad decision, it may not be open to the Income-tax Officer to 
compel the assessee to i)roduce his books even for the purpose of n'a clung this 
tentative conclusion. But that is different from saying that the requisite in- 
formation may not be derived from the assessee s books even when they are 
voluntarily produced before the officer in comicetiop wiOi a. -cssuitmt pTocetd- 
ings relating to a subsequent year. 

10. The English Committee on the Codification of Income-tax Law recom- 
mended that foi the word “discovers’' in section 125 of rfie English Act it 
would be preferable to substitute the phrase “comes to the conclusion”. The 
section would then run “If as respects any year of charge the Ins})ecfor comes 
to the conclusion that any income which ought to have been assessed, etc.”. 
Tlu^ is Kiihstantially tin* samt* as Ihe con(ljlu)n su;;gt‘sl''({ by llu* Ih:vy CjuTieil 
in the Calcutta case. The corresponding provision in the Australian Income- 
tax Assessment Act, 1986, makes the amendment of the assessment depend on 
whether or not the taxpayer has made to the Commissioner “a full and true 
disclosure of all the material facts necessary for his assessment and there has 
be^en an avoidaTica' of iavation”. Tliis cirlaiTilv alha’ls no licln l(^ ■ lu^ tax- 
payer who keeps back his account books or conceals any information from the 
taxing authority. If he is guilty of non-disclosure or concealment, if comes 
with ill grace from him to call upon the Inconie-ttrx Officer to state how he 
discovered that there has been an under-asscssnK'nt or omi.-sioi^ lo ass - ss. 

11. The question of the course to be followed where there has been no 
attempt at suppression or concealment but there nevertheless has been under- 
assessment or omission to assess by reason of oversight on the part of the 
Income-tax Officer or mistake of fact or even a mistake of law is one of greater 
diflSculty. Few will maintain that a mere change of opinion on the same facts 
would justify the reopening of an assessment. But the position is not the 
Paine where there has obvinusly been a mistake, wbetla^r if he a uiisfek^' of fact 
or a mistake of law. There is hardly any place here for the application of the 
principlo that everybody is presumed to know the law. On the other hand, it 
is a wf/l-established principle that no public servant can prejudice the interests 
of the State by acting in contravention of law. If cases of mistake of fact or 
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mistake of law cannot be remedied by proceedings under section 84, it may be 
necessary to consider whether it will not be proper to provide the Grown wito 
a remedy by way of appeal against the decision of the Income-tax Officer m 
such cases; or it may be necessary to revive the power which the Commissioner 
formerly had to set aside the Income-tax Officer’s order on revision and direot- 
hini to make a proper assessment. 

12. In cases in which the assessee is believed to have concealed the parti- 
culars of his income or deliberately furnished inaccurate particulars, the In- 
come-tax Officer is given eight years from the end of the assessment year to 
s(irvc a notice under section 34. Sub-section (2) of the section fixed a time 
limit -^'itliin which the assessment or re-assessment should be made. Cases of 
r-oiict'alinenl or submission of. wrong particulars are here described by reference 
to clause (c) of section 28, sub-section (1). There is reason to apprehend that 

referential da^rriytinn in sub-sectiotl (2) may give rise to difficulty. In 
^constiaiing section 28 certain courts have held that the original assessment pro- 
ceeding and the subsequent reassessment proceeding are two different pro- 
cet'dings and that c.oncealincnt or inaccurate^ information in the course of the 
first proceeding cannot be punished in the course of ^he second proceeding. If 
the reference to section 28 (1) (c) in sub-section (2) of section 34 is to be in- 
ff'rprefed in the light of this construction of section 28, the sub-section may be- 
come iininielligible. The reference there is obviously to the concealment or 
furnisliin.g of inaecurate particulars in tire course of the original assessment 
]U'ooeeding Tlie language would, therefore, appear to require some modifica- 
tion to make this meaning clea«*. 

13. The proviso to sub-sec.tion (2) removes the time-limit in cases where an 
assosniiieiit is made in pvrsuance of an order under section 31, section 33, sec- 
tioi (H) or section Ob-A. The expression ‘Mn pursuance of” implies that the 
re-as8i'ssin(^nt is one made to give effect to the appellate order. It may, how- 
ever, sometimes hapj)en that as a consequence of an order of the appellate or 
provihional authority or of the High Court a person who had been originally 
.assessed by tlui Income-tax Offilfrmay be exonerated. The question will then 
arise whether proceedings should not be permitted to be taken against any 
other person who could have been assessed if the TncoiriQ-tax Officer had not 
thought that the person wiio was subsequently exonerated was the person 
Jiabh'. ^J'he conqilicated provisions of the law certainly give much room for 
hoiKNt, (huibls and differences of opinion as to the person liable to be assessed 
nr as to Hie manner in which a person is to be assessed. If the Income-tax 
Offif a* h^a j'J'oceeded on a view which is subsequently held by higher authority 
to he eiToiicf.u.s there is no reason why tlint should be made a ground for the 
pe;'-'f)ii really liable c'seaping assessment or for the assessment not being made 
in ill" proyx'r manner. It would appear necessary to make some provision for 
siK'li (’oniingencies. 

Tt may also liappen that proceedings under section 34 are initialed in 
n*i)ie hut they may ultimately fail on technical gi^ounds, e.g., the want of pro- 
])er noti(‘o or the absence of jurisdiction in the particular officer who initiate the 
jMne(‘odings TTere again, there would not appear to be much justifica- 
.tion for the person liable being allow'od to escape assessment on the ground 
^of lapse of time. 

15. Sub-section (2) of section 34 gives the same period for completion of 
j'roceedings as that iirescribed for their initiation, e,g., four years generally 
!ind eight years in special eases. This may not always allow ’ sufficient time 
for completion of ])rocecdings, especially in those cases where proceedings are 
slarted towvards the close of the limitation period. Tt would, therefore, appear 
;l‘'siral)le that an additional period of a year or two should be available to the 
Income-tax authorities for completion of proceedings. 

16. In the proviso to sub-section (2), a reference to section 33-A may also 
nave t) bi added because under section 33-A the Commissioner may in certain 
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oircumstances make an order which an appellate authority could have made 
and which may involve reopening the assessment. 

17. An amendment to section 46 of the Act seems necessary to facilitate 
realisation of the tax and in some instances even to ensure that recovery pro- 
ceedings are not rendered infructuous by the assessee. Under the law as it 
now stands, the Income-tax Officer must seek the aid of the Collector to recover 
tax in arrears except in cases falling under sub-sections (8) and (4) of section 
46. Even under these two sub-sections, the procedure is not always simple. 
Other systems of law permit the taxing authority to serve a notice upon 
persons who may hold or who may be expected to come into possession of 
monies belonging to the assessee, cf. section 72 of the Canadian Income War 
Tax Act of 1917 (Revised Statutes of Canada. Volume II, page 2160 and 
section 218 of the Australian Income Assessment Act. 1936). On receipt of 
such notice, the person holding the mUney is restrained from paying it over to i 
the assessee without satisfying the tax claim. The principle of these provi- 
sions is £?iven effect to in sub-section (5) of section 46 of the Indian Act but 
this provision is limited, to ‘‘salaries'*. It frequently happens that monies lying ^ 
to the credit of a person with another or with his bankers can be made available 
if the fund can be got at without delay but they may be lost by reason of dila- 
tory procedure as the assessee will in the meanwhile be able to withdraw the 
money. It might, therefore, be desirable to extend the principle of sub-section 
(5) of section 46 to other classes of funds held by any person, authority or insti- 
tution to the credit of or oh behalf of am assessee. 


ANNEXURE B 

(See item II of Amendment suggested in Report.) 

IN THE INCOME-TAX APPEI(p/lTE TRIBUNAL 

Before 

I. T. A, Nos. and of 1946-47. 

(Assessment years 1989-40 & 1940-41.) 

Messrs. A. Firm— Appellant 
versus 

The Income-tax Officer — Respondent. 

Appellant by 

Respondent by 

ORDER 

Both these appeals raise the question of the validity of action under section 
84. The relevant assessment years are 1939-40 and 1940-41. The assessee 
carries on a business in caps. etc. in Bombay. The original assessment for the 
year 1939-40 v/as completed on 24th June 1940 and the original assessmenl 
for the year 1940-41 was completed on 29th February 1941. On 10th November 
1942 the Income-tax Officer issued notices under section 34 in respect of both 
the years and supplementary assessments were made on the assessee on 15th 
June 1943 in respect of both the years. In the supplementary assessment for 
1939-40 the Income-tax Officer has, at the beginning of his order, stated: — 

“In this case action under section 34 was taken as it was ascertained 
during the course of the assessment proceedings of 1941-42 that 
the assessees had debited some items to the trading account whicfa 
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did not represent genuine purchases and also had claimed interest 
payments which were against benami accounts and which accounts 
were not genuine.- 

In the supplementary assessment order in respect of 1940-41 the Income-tax 
Officer states: — 

“In this case action under section 34 was taken as it was definitely 
ascertained that the income of the firm assessable to incomo-tax 
was under-assessed/* 

The assesses questions the legality of the action under section 34 in respect of 
both the years. 

2. Under section 34, an Income-tax Officer may proceed to assess or reassess 
if in consequence of definite information which has come into his possession 
he discovers that income, profits or gains chargeable to income-tax have escaped 
Assessment in any year or have been under- assessed or have been assessed at 
too low a rate That section requires that, before action under that section 
.c|m be taken, the Income-tax Officer must be in possession of definite inform- 
^ltio^ and that in consequence of that information he has discovered that income, 
profits or gains have escaped assessment. There is, however, nothing in the 
section which compels the Income-tax Officer to record that information before 
action is taken under it. 

3 For both the years under consideration, it is conceded that before the 
notice under section 34 was issued on 10th November 1942 there is no record of 
the information on the basis of .which the Income-tax Officer proceeded to issue 
notices under section 34. The case of the assessee is that the Income-tax 
Officer had no information at all, much less “definite information*' before 
notices under section 34 were issued. Per contra it is contended by the Depart- 
ment that though there was no written record of the information which the 
Income-tax Officer had, nevertheless the Income-tax Officer was in possession 
of definite information which led him to the reasonable belief that income had 
escaped assessment. In the absence of any record prior to 10th November 
1942 showing what was the information, I have necessarily to examine the 
surrounding circumstances and determine whether in the light of the evidence 
afforded by those circumstances, I can reasonably come to the conclusion* that 
the Income-tax Officer had definite information within the meaning of section 
34 prior tn issue of the notices under that section. According to the Depart- 
ment, as stated by the Departmental Representative, the definite information 
consisted of — 

(i) Bogus purchases from E. & Co., were recorded in the books of the 

assessee; 

(ii) Assessee and E. & Co. had a joint venture and profits therefrom had 

been suppressed; and 

(hi) No stocks of the joint venture belonged to E. & Co. 

•At the time of the reassessment under section 34 it would appear that the 
^sessee did not raise any objection to action unde^ :i^ction 34 being t^kon. 
fHe however raised that contention in the appeals preferred to the Appellate 
Assistant Commissioner against the orders of reassessment. At the time of 
the appeals before the Appellate Assistant Commissioner, the Income-tax 
Officer who made the reassessments under section 34 appeared and explained to 
the Appellate Assistant Comrnissioner what according to him was the, position 
prior to the issue- of the notices under section 34. The Income-tax Officer 
stated that on 19th June 1942 one Mr. E. who was a partner in the firm of E. A 
Co. apjieared before him and gave him certain information. That information 
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is set out in the Appellate Assistant Commissioner’s order in paragraph 8 and 
is as follows:-^ 

‘*(i) That the firm of Messrs. A. did joint venture business with Messrs. 

E. & Co. in the years 1938 and 1934 and the net profits of the 
venture were about four lakhs of rupees. As the whole of the 
Business w^as done in the name of A. Firm the latter did not pay 
anything to Messrs. E. & Co. Mr. E. is said to have stated that 
he was in Europe making purchases and sending goods to Bombay. 
He further stated that the whole of the above amount earned in 
the joint venture was invested in their business by the a^ellants 
in Benami names and it was shown that the appellants have been 
working on borrowed capital. He also further told the Income- 
tax Officer that the appellant firm has been making huge profits 
but the profits are reduced by entering bogus purchases and claim- 
ing bogus expenses. He is said to have further informed the 
Income-tax Officer that the appellants reduced profits by writing < 
bogus bad debts, for instance, he said that the appellants wrote 
off the bad debt of Mr. S. during the year of account even though , 
Mr. S. is working with the appellant as a partner in A. Firm. ' 
Further, according to him, the interest payments claimed were 
not genuine claims. He also referred to the High Court decree 
in the suit filed by Messrs. A. Firm against the Firm of Messrs. 
E. & Co.” 

4. It may be noticed that that statement was made sometime in 1946, more 
than three years after the notices under section 34 were issued. The assessee 
in his grounds of appeal before the Tribunal denifed categorically that any such 
statement was made by the Income-tax Officer to the Appellate Assistant 

Commissioner. Mr who appeared for the assessee before the 

Appellate Assistant Commissioner and who instructed counsel at the hearing 
before the Tribunal also denied that the Income-tax Officer made any such 
statement to the Appellate Assistant Commissioner. It seemed to us in those 
circumstances that it would be desirable to send for Mr. K., the Income-tax 
Officer concerned, nnd ascer^tain from him whether he made any statement. 
Mr. K. attended before us and said that in the course of the argument he did 
put forward what is stated in the above paragraph as definite information which 
was given to him by Mr. E. on 19th June 1942. It does not appear that the 
Appellate Assistant Commissioner recorded any formal statement of the 
Income-tax Officer was asked to explain how more than three years after the 
events with vdn’ch we are concerned, he was able to remember the date and 
Income-tax Officer. I have however no doubt that what is set out by the 
Appellate Assistant Commissioner in paragraph 3 of his order is based on what 
was mentioned before him at the time of the hearing of the appeal. The 
the substance of the information given to him by Mr. E. on that date. His 
answer was that he , furnished that material to the Appellate Assistant Com- 
missioner after referring to the records. The date 19th June 1942, according 
to him, was remembered because on the receipt of this information he sent for 
the file of the assessee in which assessment was pending for 1941-42 and directed 
an appointment to be given immediately. The order sheet for 1941-42 under 
date 19th Jane 1942, conteiins the following — 

“The return is received long ago, why no appointment is given up to 
now? Grant appointment at once.’’ 

It is not improbable that the Income-tax Officer was able to mention 19th June 
1942 by reference to the entry in the order sheet. Furthermore, as he was 
appearing before the Appellate Assistant Commissioner in support of his 
order, he must have examined the entire record relating to this matter. 
position is however different when I come to examine the substance of the 
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information which he is said to have given to the Appellate Assistant Commis- 
sioner. Barring the statement of Mr. E. which was recorded subsequent to 
the issue of the notice under section 34, there is nothing on record giving any 
indication as to what information was received by the Income-tax OfiBcer prior 
to the issue of the notices under section 34. Keeping in mind the contents 
of the^'statement made by Mr. E. and recorded by the Income-tax Officer on 
12th November 1942, it seems difficult to believe that the Income-tax Officer 
could have had such a clear recollection of the information given to him in 
June 1942. The next event to be noticed is that on 11th September 1942 the 
Income-tax Officer directed issue of summons under section 37 to E. & Co. 
Sat once for appearance with accounts for 1938 .and 1^V^9. But Mr. E. was 
apparently out of Bombay and that summons was not complied with. On 
1^7th September 1942 a summons under section 37 was issued to the assessee 
^for the production of the accounts of S. 1997 corresponding to 1941-42 and also 
a copy of the consent decree in the suit between the assessee and E. & Co. A 
medical certificate stating that one of the partners was ill was produced. There- 
after on 23rd September 1942 another summons under section 37 for appear- 
ance of the assessee on 1st October 1942 with the accounts of S. 1990 and 
1997 and the consent decree was issued. The assesses did not produce either 
the accounts or the consent decree. It is obvious the assessee was evading 
the production of the account and the consent decree. On 26th October 
1942 a second summons under section 37 was issued to E. & Co. 
for appearance on 30th October 1942, with the accounts for 1938 and 1939. 
It is stated that on that day Mr. E. appe^ed. He did not produce the books 
but made a statement that his firm had not sold any goods worth Rs. 2,000 and 
is said to have given the Income-tax Officer the whole history of the appellant 
firm as to how the latter are connected with various other firms and how they 
are manipulating the accounts by putting in bogus purchases and claiming 
bogus payments. It is further stated that the production of the books as well 
as recording of statement was at his (Mr. E.*s) reqtiest postponed for » fort- 
night. The case file does not indicate any reason for the non-recording of Mr. 
E.*8 statement on 80th October 1942. On 7th November 1942 the entry in the 
order sheet reads: — 

* ‘Issue notices under section 22(2) read with 34 for 1939-40 and 1940- 
41 at once to the firm and the partners'". 

As stated already, the notices were actually issued under section 34 on 10th 
November 1912. On 12th November 1942 Mr. E. appeared before the Income- 
tax Officer and his statement as recorded is as follows : — 

“The firm of Messrs E. & Co. have sold goods as detailed below during 
the periods of 24th October 1938 to 11th November 1939 and 12th 
November 1939 to 30th October 1940 which periods correspond to 
the Hindu Samvat years 1995 and 1996 fco Messrs. A. Firm.” 

IfThe total of the sales for 1995 was Rs. 1,002-10-6 and for 1996, Rs. 2,552-12-6. 
No other goods are sold by the firm of E. & Co. to Messrs. A. Firm during the 
periods mentioned. I further state that no goods are sold to Messrs. A. Firm 
t)y me in my personal capacity during these periods. I further state that 
there were no goods belonging to our firm or to me personally kept in the go- 
'down of Messrs. A. Firm to be purchased by them for want of delivery not 
being taken of the goods sold to Messrs. E. & Co. If the said Messrs. A. Firm 
have shown any amounts credited to our accounts, they may be part of the 
profits falling to our share from the joint pool business done with Messrs. A. 
Firm in 19^3, the accounts for which they have suppressed from us all along 
and as to which they have misled us." 

5. That is practically all the material on record bearing on the question 
under consideration. It has to he first notiOed that ho explanation has been 
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given as to why when on 10th June 1942 Mr. E. came to the Income-tax Officer 
and gave information regarding the conduct of the assessee a statement was 
not recorded by the Income-tax Officer on that date itself. It is somewhat 
curious that the Income-tax Officer should have thought of recording the state- 
ment of Mr. E. two days after the issue of the notices under section 34. It is 
not easily discernible what was the purpose that was intended to be served by 
the statement of Mr. E. being recorded two days after the notices had been 
actually issued. There is another interesting feature about the statement of 
Mr. E. If the Income-tax Officer could remember in 1946 several points on 
which Mr. E. gave information to him in June 1942 why did he not think it 
necessary to include in the statement recorded on 12th November 1942 inform|^ 
tion other than that relating to the sale of goods by Mr. E. to assessee an! 
the denial by Mr. E. that goods belonging to his firm or to himself were keot 
in godown of A. Firm? ' Mr. E. in that statement said nothing about pro ft W 
earned in the joint venture being invested in benami names and the appellant 
was showing in his books that he is working on borrowed capital. He said 
nothing about writing bogus debts nor about a bad debt of Mr. S being written 
off improperly. 

6. There cannot, however, be any doubt that by at least 11th September 
1942 the suspicions of the Income-tax Officer in respect of assessments for 
1939-40 and 1940-41 had been aroused. Otherwise he would not have issued 
summons on that day to E. & Co., under section 37 for production of books 
for 1938 and 1939. But mere suspicion is not enough for the purpose of taking 
action under section 34. He must have definite information prior to the issue 
of the notices. He had not examined the books either of Mr. E. or of the 
assessee relating to these two years because they were not produced before 
him. Assuming that owing to good and retentive memory the Income-tax 
Officer was able to recollect what was actually stated to him by Mr. E. on 
19th June 1942 and he gave a gist of that information to the Appellate Assistant 
Commissioner, as recorded by him, we have to consider whether there is any 
other information which the Income-tax Officer had in addition to the informa- 
tion contained in the paragraph extracted above. The Departmental Eepresen- 
tative quite candidly stated that the Income-tax Officer had no information 
beyond what was stated in that paragraph. The information consisted of: 
(1) the assessee and E. & Co. did joint venture business in the years 1933-34 
and the net profits of the venture were Rs. 4 lakhs; (2) assessee did not pay 
any part of these profit-s to E. & Co.; (3) the entire profit earned in that joint 
venture was invested in the business of the assessee in benami names and 
assessee showed that it was working on borrowed capital; (4) assessee has been 
making huge profits but profits are reduced by entering bogus purchases and 
claiming bogus expenses; (5) assessee reduced profits also by writing off bogus 
bad debts; (6) the bad debt of Mr. S. was written off; and (7) interest pay- 
ments claimed were not genuine claims. 

7. In the first place it is doubtful if the information set out above can bt 
said to be definite. In fact what is stated is more in the nature of allegations 
than information. Assuming that it is definite information, the section further 
requires that in consequence of that information the Income-tax Officer OTs 
discovered that income has escaped assessment. In other words, the informa- 
tion must lead to a reasonable conclusion that income has escaped assessment. 
It is to be remembered that prior to issue of notice Mr. E. did not produce 
even a scrap of paper in support of his allegations and the Income-tax Officer 
had not satisfied himself that the statement made by Mr. E. was worthy of 

the least credence. 

% 

Beciion 84, as amended, will not pezmit an Income-tax Officer to act on 
vague statements made by parties, interested or otherwise, and without the 
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Information before bim leading to a prima facie conclusion that income has 
escaped assessment. In my view the Income-tax OflBcer at the time when he 
issued the notices under section 34 did not have before him definite information 
in consequence of which he discovered that income had escaped assessment in 
the two years. 

8. I arrive at this cohclusion not without some regret because it may be 
that the Department has a very good case on the merits. This result was not 
inevitable. The Income-tax OflScer had all the time between June and 
November 1942 to deal with this matter in a more methodical manner. If that 
had been done, it is not improbable that there would have been no scope for 
any controversy relating to the applicability of section 34. 

9. The appeals are allowed and the supplementary assessments under 
section 34 for both the years are set aside. 

The 4th Febniary 1948 Judicial Member 

It is not without hesitation that I have come to the conclusion on purely 
technical grounds that the appeals should be allowed and the supplementary 
assessmentB under section 34 for both the years should be set aside. In this 
connection I am respectfully in accord* with the view expressed by the Judicial 
Member that the Department’s case is probably good on merit — as far as the 
actual assessments are concerned. 

2. What exactly led to the issue of notices under section 34 cannot be 
ascertained from the record. Under the section as it now stands the Income- 
tax Officer has to discover that income, profits or gains chargeable to income- 
tax have escaped assessment in any year, or have been under- assessed, or have 
been assessed at too low a rate, or have been the subject of excessive relief 
under this Act. The discovery of the Income-tax Officer must be the result of 
definite information which has come into his possessijii. The w formation 
which must come into his possession must therefore be infomation which was 
not in his possession at the time the old assessments were closed^and came 
into his possession before the assessments were reopened under section 34 of 
the AcL It was suggested that it was not statutorily laid down that such 
information should be specifically recorded. That may be so but in that event 
it must become difficult to establish that proceedings under section 34 were 
appropriately initiated. Even on a review of the circumstances under which 
notices under section 34 were issued it was not possible to escape the conclu- 
sion that the Income-tax Officer had no definite information, resulting in his 
discovering that income had escaped assessment. 

3. I have been unable to attach much importance to the statement of 
Mr. E. as it was recorded subsequently to the issue of notices under section 34. 

4. All that I gather from the circumstances and order of the Income-tax 
Officer is that prior to the issue of notices under section 34 his suspicions were 
aroused by vague and indefinite information that possibly came into his posses- 
sion and he therefore pursued the matter and made sustained endeavours to 
obtain definite infomiation, but I cannot help thinking — I am obliged to say 
it — that he hadi no definite information within the meaning of section 34 
preceeding the issue of notices under section 34- 

The 10th February 1948 


Accountant Member 
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i4>pendix B 


(See paragraph 23) 

Office of the 

Income-tax Investigation Commission, 

MINISTEY OF FINANCE (REVENUE DIVISION) 

New Delhi, the 29th May, 1948. 

To “T 


Sir, 

A part of the duty assigned to the Commission under section 3 of the 
Taxation of Income. (Investigation Commission) Act, 1947, is to investigate 
and report to the Cientral (government on all matters relating to taxation 
on income, with particular reference to the extent to which the. existing 
law relating to and procedure for assessment and collection of such taxation 
is adequate to prevent the evasion thereof. Although the words “on all 
matters relating to the taxation of income” would seem to suggest a very wide 
scope for the inquiry, the Commission read them in the. light of the preamble 
to the Act which refers to “the purpose of ascertaining whether the actual 
incidents of taxation on income is and has been in recent years in accordance 
with the provisions of law". They are therefore principally concerned with 
topics of legal avoidance, evasion and the causes which lead to the. tax not 
being levied or collected through defective machinery of the department. The 
Commission have therefore prepared a questionnaire, copy of wliich is enclosed 
herewith, and they will be grateful to have your views the views of your 
association on thei points mentioned in the questionnaire. 

The Commission will be glad if the views arc communicated so as to reach 
this office on or before the 31st July, 1948. 

Yours truly, 

H. S. EAMASWAMl, 

Secretary. 

(By order of the Couimission). 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Except when otherwise stated, the sections referred to in the Questionnaire 
are the sections of the Indian Income-tax Act.) 

I. Residents and non-residents 

1. Is it necessary or justifiable to retain in the statute the special 
group of provisions relating to the category described as “Not ordinarily 
resident" ? 

2. Under the existing law, a non-resid(‘nt is not liable to pay tax on profits 
brought into or remitted to British India during the. particular year in which 
he claims the status ol‘ a non-resident, although in preceding years he might 
have been a n'sideut and he may resume, the status of a resident in the very 

Inext year after lie has brought his foreign earnings into the country. To meet 
\such a case, woidd you approve, of the introduction of a category of “ordinarily 
resident" defined in y)Ositive terms analogous to the provisions suggested by 
the English Codification Cbmmittee with regard to persons styled as 
“principally resident", or would you suggest that even non-residents should 
be declared as assessable in respect of profits brought into or remitted to- 
British India ? * 

8. What suggestion would you make to improve the means aysolablo 

to the Income-tax Department for ascertaining the total income in the case 
of non-residents ? 

4. The Act makes no express provision in respect of cases where a non- 
resident has businesses or business conne<;tions through more than one person 
in different parts of India. It may be open to cpiestion whether any one of 
such persons can be treated us asse.ssee in res])ect of profits made in the business 
carried on by or through anotheir such person in another part of the country. 
There can be no doubt that the non-resident himself can be assessed on the 
aggregate of profits made in all the places. Will U; not therefore be desirable 
to provide that for convenience of realisation, the Income-tax authorities can 
treat any one of thcise ]iersons as the assessee (under sections 42 and 43) 
in respect of the profits made by or through all the agents of the non-resideat ? 
If this view is adoiotcd, pj'ovision will also have to be made for retainer of the 
necessary sum by the agent so selected. 

II. Hindu Undivided Families 

5. What cliange.s would you suggest in the law relating to the assessment 
of the iiicQine of a Hindu undivided family to income-tax? Would you make 
any difference between a family governed by the Dayabhag law and a family 
governei!l**^by the. law of the Mitakshara? Would you suggest any modification 
with reference to the test laid down in the Act for determining the residence 
of a Hindu undivided family in so far as it is linked up with the residence of the 
Karta which may change from time to time and may not always have a relation 
to the situs of the family properties ? 

i in. Companies and Firms 

6. Do you think that the provision made in section 4 A (iv) (o)- declaring 
a foreign company (that is a company having its head office outside India) 
to be resident in British India in respect of any particular year, if its income 
arising in British India during that year exceeds its income arising without 

British India, requires any m^ification, as it may result in bringing into 
account in Indian taxation losses sustained by the foreign company abroad? 
Do you think ^hat the situation could be met by a provision as to the 
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manner or circumstances in which the foreign losses of such a company 
should be dealt with for "the purpose of India taxation, or would you suggest 
any other change in the Act so far as it relates to taxation of foreign 
companies ? 

7. A complaint has been made that firms avoid super-tax by converting 
themselves into Companies, particularly private lilnited companies. Are. you 
in favour of the imposition of a graduated super-tax properly so caJled on 
companies in place of the existing Corporation Tax which is only a flat rate 
but which is not subject to any minimum ? If the answer is in the affirmative, 
do you think that a shareholder to whom a company pays dividends should be 
entitled to the pame treatment in respect of super-tax as he receives with regard 
to income-tax under section 49B? 

8. Do you think it necessary or expedient to treat private limited companies 
as incorporated bodies for the purpose of income-tax assessment, or would yoe 
prefer to see them assimilated to partnerships which in substance they are./ 
If the existing provisions relating to private limited companies are to be retained, 
have you any modifications to suggest either in the definition of such companies 
for the purposes of the Income-tax Act or in any other respect ? 

9. Is it not desirable to check the practice of converting each venture ct 
practically the same set of jiersons into a separate private company merely with 
a view to e^scape higher rates of taxation ? If so, what will be the best method 
of doing it? Similarly, how is it possible to checkmate the practice of creating 
nominal intermediate concerns or taking or introducing nominal partnc'.rs fre- 
quently minors, women and dependents for the same purpose? Would it not 
be desirable to have provisions in the Income-tax Act similar to sections 10 and 
lOA of the Excess Profits Tax Act? 

10. What steps can you suggest to prevent ex post lacto creation of evidence 
in favour of an earlier partnership to escape higher rates of taxation in respect 
of periods when large profits had been made? Do you think it desirable to enact 
in thi^, country a provision^ similar to that in England under the “Eegistration 
of Business Names Act”, compelling the. proprietors of businesses to register the 
nftmes of their businesses, the persons interested therein, the place or places 
where they are curried on, within a specified period after the commencement 
of the business? The provisions of the Indian Partnership Act relating to 
Registration liave not achieved the puq)Ose which it was hoped they might 
achieve. Section 26 of the inemoe-tax Act leaves the matter to the option of 
the aesessee end registration may take place long after the commencement of the 
alleged partnership. Compulsory registration will obviate a great deal of 
uncertainty and unnecessary enquiries as to the true ownership of the businesp, 
both in the interest of the public and for the purposes of taxation. 

IV. Mutual AssociationB 

11. Would you recommend any change in the law relating to mutual asso- 
ciations making profit out of commercial activities ? 

V. OoUection and inlonnation at source 

12. Is there any scope for exte(nding the provisions of the Act relating 
(a) deduction of tax at source, and (b) furnishing of informatioD as to payments 
of rents, etc., by the person paying? 

13. Would you recommend the insertion in the Act of a provision obliging 
companies to deduct super-tax from dividends payable to all non-resident 
shareholders even when the amount of dividend is below the maximum amount 
not chargeable to super-tax? The total world income of a non-resident shareholder 
may well exceed the maximum amount not chargeable to super-tax or he may 
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draw dividends from more than one company and the aggregate, of such dividends 
even in India itself may exceed such maximum. If you are in favour of sui?h 
a provision, what do you think should be the rate for the levy ? 

TI. Advance payment (interest on) 

14. Is there any justification for differentiating between cases falling under 
Bection 18 and cases falling under section 18 A by allowing interest on advance 
payments only in respect of the latter, pre-payment or pre-collection being a 
matter of convenience in both classes of cases ? 

VIX. Oompntatloin of income 

15. Can the provisions of section 10 (4) (b), which are limited to firms, be 
extended muiatis mutandis to private limited companies and associations 
generally? 

16. Have you any objection to the introduction of a "provision on the lines 
of section 108 of the Australian Act declaring that any distribution out of income 
by way of advances or loans made by a private company to its shareholders shall 
be treated as dividend? 

vm. Deductioius and allowances 

17. In vie-w of the provisions of section 14, sub-cl:uise (2) (e), excdudinp from 
income-tax Income, profits or gains accruing or arising within an Indian State 
(unless received or brought into British India), should not proviso 1 to section 
24 be so worded as to make it clear that losses sustained in an Indian Sta^e 
should not be taken into account so as to reduce the taxable amount of profits 
actually made within the Indian Union during the same period, except in so far 
as the profits made or losses incurred in the Indian States may be relevant 

the determination of the rate of tax which will depend upon the total world 
income ? • ^ 

18. Would it be possible to meet the complaint of the public that Income-tax 
Officers are taking an unduly narrow view in accepting as expenses incurred for 
business purposes only a small proportion of the sums proved to have been spent 
in the maintenance of motor cars, giving entertainments and other attractions 
for the benefit of customers ? 

19. What steps should be taken to checkmate attempts to show Items of 

capital expenditure on plant, machinery and buildings as no more than cost of 
ordinary repairs and maintenance ? 

20. Could not section 10 (2) (iii) be bo worded ae to make it cle^r that the 
interest paid on capital borrowed for business can be regarded eis an admissible 
deduction only so long as and to the extent to which the amount borrowed is used 
for business ? The mere fact of initial borrowing for business cannot be the test 
independently of how the amount bonowed is subsequently used. 

21. Section 10 (2) (vi) provides generally for depreciation allowance in respect 

of machinery, etc. A question has arisen as to whether full allowance for the 
year or only proportionate allowance should be given in cases in which — 

(a) the machinery is not worked for the whole year, or 

(b) the assessee is not the owner of the machinery for the whole year. 

Should not a provision or proportionate allowance only be made to meet 

such cases? 


IX. Stock valuation 

22. Will it not be expedient to empower the Central Board, of Eevenue 
to provide by rules the methods by which and the principles according tp 
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which stock valuation should be made for arriving at profits for the purpose of^ 
taxation ? 


Xm Vsutruotiiary mortgages^ 

23. Will it not be desirable to make a specific provision in the statute itself 
as to the manner in which income derived by a mortgagees in possession of 
agricultural land should be dealt with for income-tax purposes ? If so, on what 
lines do you think such legislation should proceed having regard to 

the possible varieties of arrangements under which the mortgagee may be in 
possession ? 


XI. .Premium on leases 

24. In view of the growing i)ractice of receiving premia — by whatever name 
called — ^in connection with leases, would it not be right to provide in the Act 
itself that such prenfia should be treated as taxable income either in the year 
of receipt or by distiributing the same over the period of the lease ? (Compare 
Sections 83 and 84 of the Australian Act and the English decision in Abbot 
V8. Davies^ 11 T. C. 576). 

xn. Unclaimed balances >> 

25. What do you think of a proposal that unclaimed and waived surpluses to 

the credit of customers, suppliers and employers to the extent they art made up 
of deductions or allowances previously allowed as admissible expenditure for the 
purpose of assessable income, but not fully expended or paid in actual fact for 
over three years, should bo deemed as profits on the analogy of the proviso to 
Section 10 (2) (11) in respect of debts previously written off partially or whollly. 

XIII. Superannuation Funds 

26. HaVe you any suggestions to make on a proposal to place the law relating 
to Superannuation Funds [Chapter IX (B) of the Income-Tax Act] on a footing 
similar to that in respect of Provident Funds so as. to secure — 

(i) that the aggregate of the annual accretion to the. Superannuation Fund 

of an employee including his own contribution but exclusive of 
interest, together with similar accretions to his recognised Provident 
Fund, if any, shall not exceed in any year 25 per cent, of his salary 
proper; 

(ii) that the limit for exemption from income-tax as laid down in 

Section 58(Fj shall apply to' the aggregate cony-ibutions k) the 
approved Superannuation Fund and the recognised Provident Fund 
of each employee. Similarly, the limit of exemptions on interest 
as laid down in Section 58 (F) shall apply to the aggregate of the 
interest on the Provident Fund and the Superannuation Fund; 

(iii) that the annual accretion to the Superannuation Fund shall, like the 

accretion to a recognised Provident Fund, be deemed to have been 
received by the employee and shall be included in his total income 
under the head ‘Salary’ subject to the exemption from Income-tax 
but not from Super-tax. 

XIV. Super-tax 

27. Will it not be right to extend the principle underlying section 17, sub- 
section (2), to super-tax also, as otherwise persons who are members of unregis- 
tered firms or associations may esoape payment of legitimate super-tax merely 
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on payment-^ some super-tax in the name of the firm {vide second proviso to 
section 55) ? Section 23 (5) (b) may not prove to be a sufficient safeguard and 
it has no application to associations. 

XV. Submission of return 

28. What ways can be devised to compel a man who has been successfully 
escaping the attentions of the Incomo-tax authorities to submit a return of 
his income or to declare by a sworn statement that his income was below the 
taxable limit? Under the* present practice the burden lies on the Income-tax 
authbrities to find out whether a man has taxable income or not before 
issuing a notice to him under section 22 (2), and in this way many people 
escape taxation altogether. Failure to make a return in persuance of a 
general order under section 22 (1) is not an offence under the Income-tax Act. 

XVI. Accounts (keeping and production) 

29. Is it not time to provide in the statute itself as in Australia and in 
some other countries that every person (jarrying on business should keep 
sufficient records of his income and expenditure to enable his tissessable income 
and allowances to be readily and truly ascertained? 

30. What steps can be taken to encourage, if not to compel as large a 
number of assessees as possible (particularly those engaged in business) to 
keep proper accounts, to preserve them for at least some years, and in cases 
where they relate to business fetching* an income above a certain limit to 
adopt the practice of getting them audited by qualified auditors? 

31. Do you see any obfoction to auditors being asked to report to the 

Income-tax Department at the end of each year tlie mimes of the. persons 
or concerns whose accounts they have audited during the year? It has been 
suggested that the fact of audit is often concealed by some assessees to enable 
them to conceal from the Income-tax authorities the result of the audit if the 
audit happends to show large profits. , 

XVII. Best judgment assessment 

32 How do you suggest the Income -tnx OfficejjB should proceed where they 
find that accounts have been suppressed or that the accounts produced are 
not complete and they are driven to make a best judgment assessment? On 
what basis should such assessments he made? What in your opinion should 
be the scope of an appeal against a best judgment assessment? 

XVIII. Avoidance and evasion 

33. What changes would you make* in proviso 1 to section 43 fo ensure 
that a non-resident broker is a genuine broker and not an alias for the foreign 
met chant? 

34. Jn what manner can the provisions of section 16 (I) (c) and sub- 
section (3) be amplified so as to hit at devices similar in principle but different 
in form from those specifically mentioned in the section? A que.stiori has 
arisen particularly with reference to transfers in favour of grand-children, 
nephews, illegitimate children, etc., and al^o in ri'spect of shares in companie.s 
held in or transferred to joint names of husband and wife. 

35. Would it not be right to provide that, when the income from the trans- 
ferred property is assessed as if it were the income in the hands of the transferor, 
the tax thus assessed shall be recov^erable also from the property so transferred? 

36. If blank transfers of shares and securities are permitted to continue, 
what safeguards would you suggest to prevent that practice being utilised 
to defraud public revenue (1) by concealing the identity of the person who 
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received dividends or interest, (2) by concealing profits made in sbare dealings, 
and (3) by claiming genuine or fictitious losses while concealing^ profits? 

* Even if the transfer is not in blank, is it necessary or desirable to make 
a specific provision in the Act as to the person whom the Income-tax authori- 
ties should take note of as the owner of the share during the interval between 
the date of the transfer and the date of its registration in the books of the 
company ? 

37. What measures would you suggest to prevent avoidance of taxation 
where an employer instead of paying full remuneration as salary pays part 
of it by giving various benefits such as conveyance allowance, medical allow- 
ance, schooling allowance, reduced rent, free food, etc., all these btnefits 
being not taxable under the law as it stands? 

XIX. Peraons leaving the country 

38. W'hat provisions would you recommend to safeguard against loss of 
re\enue on account of assessees Jpaving India for good without leaving assets? 
Would you make any difference in this connection between cases where the 
person concerned leaves India Ixifore completion of assessment and cases 
where he leaves India after the assessment has been completed but before 
l)ayment ? 


XX. Bankruptcy and winding up 

39. Will at not be right to enact that the claim ffor incomie-tax should have 
priority over other debts even in liquidation and bankruptcy proceedings? If 
BO, should any difference be made according as liquidation or bankruptcy com- 
mences after the assessment of the tax or before assessment? 

40 What provision would you recommend to safeguard against loss of 
revenue c-n account of a Keceiver in bankruptcy or a Liquidator being dis- 
charged before assessment or payment or income-tax, payable in respect of 
incom.* arising during the pendency of the bankruptcy or liquidation pro- 
ceedings ? 


XXI. Penalties 

41. The provisions relating to the levy of penalties for failure to submit 
returns are sonaetimes complained against as leading to arbitrary exercise of 
power. Can any other scheme be thought of which in the event of failure to 
submit returns would operate automatically and not at the discretion of the 
Income-tax Officer? For example, can it be provided that persons who have 
not submitted their returns shall not bn entitled to claim statutory deductions 
of certain kinds? 


•42. pe penalty provisions of the Income-tax Act as they stand hit only 
Mses where incorrect statement in the return has been deliberately so made 
Wil, it not he right to insist on a stricter standard in respect of the liability 
of assessees to discharge their statutory duty of submitting correct returns? 

Tvionf' be right to follow the English law and declare even abet- 

ment of submission of incorrect returns to be an ofiFence? 

{ should he the policy of the Government in cases 

“ndI?'?P ‘ punishable 

cirfe th ^ ^ been committed? Should it ordinarily proceed to prose- 

rnenaU ^ Preferably safeguard the revenue by levying 

prLecitLnfteTctTs^^dV'"'"^^ possibility of 

p osecution is to act ns a deterrent, should not the maximum penalty under 
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section 62 be much greater than it is now? What do you think is likely to be 
the reaction of the public (1) if there are frequent prosecutions for income-tax 
offences, and (2) if clear cases of offences are compounded? 

45. Have you any comments or suggestions to make with reference to the 
exercise of the power under section 28 to levy penalties? 


XXn. Secrecy and publi)city 

• 

46. What do you think of the proposal that the provisions of section 64 
should be relaxed so as to permit the disclosure of confidential information in 
the followiiif? cases: — 

(1) to the Advocate-General, where it appears that there has been a 

breach of trust relating to charity; 

(2) to the Provincial Government, in respect of information having a 

bearing on the recovery of Sales Tax: 

(3) to the proper authorities, when the assessee makes in the course 

of I. T. proceeding statements which implicate him in a crimi- 
nal offence and when such statements have been made with a 
view to escape liability under the Income-tax Act; 

(4) to a third person, where the assessee asserts the right of such third 

person to certain property or income and the Income-tax -authori- 
ties have reason to believe that such assertion* is not true and 
has been made ^ith a view to escape or reduce liability to tax? 

Tlic first three cases are similar in nature to the exemption now recog- 
ni'sed under sub-section (3) to section 54 of the Act. The fourth case is 
similar to the provision contained in section 7 (4) of the Income-tax (Investi- 
gation Commission) Act. The possibility of the disclosure being made to a 
party who may be in a position to take advantage of the false statement made 
by the assessee may act as a deterrent against the assessees recklessly mak- 
ing such false statements. 

47. Have you any suggestions to offer or remarks to make in r^pect of 
the following proposals: — 

(1) that wide publicity should be given in respect of cases where asses- 

sees are, after enquiry, found to have made gross under-state- 
ments of their income; 

(2) that similar publicity should be given to gross instances of cases in 

which persons have been convicted of income-tax offences? 


XXni. Appellate procedure 

48. Do you think that it is necessary to provide a right of appeal (i) against 
an order of rectification under section 35, and (ii) against an order of the 
Appellate Assistant Commissioner refusing to extend the time for filing an 
appeal on dismissing an appeal as not filed in time? 

49. Can a non-resident assessee who fails to pay the demand be put on 
condition that he should deposit the tax before any appeal filed by him 

>against the assessment is heard? Alteniatively, can he not be asked to give 
security for payment in the event of the decision going against him? 

50. Will it not be right to enact in the statute itself that fresh evidence 
call be admitted in appeal only in cases in which the same could not have 
been produced before the Income-tax OflBcer even with due diligence and 
attention? 
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Whafc have you to say regarding a proposal that in all appeals under the 
Act the onus should be specifically laid upon the appelant to show that the 
Income-tax Officer's assessment order was wrong? This appears to be the 
rule in England. 

61. What course would you suggest to safeguard the interest of revenue 
in cases in which a person who has become entitled to a refund of the tax 
levied from him on the reversal of an order of assessment may ultimately 
bo held liable by higher appellate authority, if by ' that time the person has 
either left the country or has failed in business and is no longer in a position 
to pay? The statute, as it now stands, provides for only one possible con- 
tingency of this kind, namely, when Government appeal to the Privy Council 
against an order of the High Court [see proviso to Sub- Section (7) of Section 
66 ]. 


XXIV. Administration 

(a) Income-tax Officers 

62. What have you to say to a proposal that enlianced powers should be 
giveji to Income-tax Officers "to enable them to gather relevant information, 
particularly — 

(i) to deal effectively with persons suspected of having black market 

dealings ; 

(ii) to enter business premises and inspect the accounts maintained 

therein, place identification marks thereon and make copies 
therefrom and if the officer has to linnk that they 

may not be forthcoming when required, to impound them; 

(iii) to make a search of places where there are I'easonable grounds for 

believing that relevant books and records have been kept; and 

(iv) to call for relevant information from hanks and other business 

houses. 

63. Would it not be desiT’able to have a provision in the statute itself 
specifically authorising officers of the Income-tax Pepartinent to call upon 
ass^tsees to submit total wealth statements at any time they may consider it 
necessary? 

54 Have you any suggestions to make — 

(i) relating to recruitment and trainijig of Income-tax Officers and dis- 

tribution of work among them; 

(ii) calculated to improve the relations between the, public and the 

income-tax staff; and 

(iii) to educate public opinion to the due realisation of civic responsi 

bility in the matter of meeting the tax obligations and co-opera- 
ting with the Department. 

55. Gan you suggest any remedies to meet complaints frequently made of 
uiiieasonable delays on the part of the Department in dealing with claims 
for refunds? Do you think that there is any justification for a complaint that 
the provisions of iSection 48 receive unduly narrow interpretation at the hands 
of the Department? If you think so, how do you suggest that this should be 
remedied? 


(b) Inspecting Assistant Commissioners 

66. Is it aavisable to define in the statute itself the powers and duties of 
Inspecting Assistant Commissioners and the Director of Inspection in view 
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4 i| Iha eiistmg practice of their inspecting assessment records and advising 
Inoome-tax Officers in matters connected with current assessments? 

(c) Appellate Aasietant Commiasionera 

i57. What do you think of a proposal to make the following changes in the 
provisions relating to appeals: 

(i) that the Appellate Assistant Commissioners should be removed from 

the control of the Central Board of Revenue and placed under 
the control of the Ministry of Law; 

(ii) that there should be only one appeal on questions of fact, namely, 

to the Assistant Commissioner in certain classes of cases and 
direct from the Inoome-tax Officer to the Appellate Tribimal in 
other oases. This would correspond with the practice in the 
ordinary Civil Judicature. 

ZXV. Sewards 

58. Ts it desirable that the Income-tax Department shoujid reward infor- 
mers for valuable information to the Department in respect of tax evasions? 
If so, what safeguards would you suggest so that the system may not be 
availed of by blackmailers? 

69. What do you think will be the appropriate procedure . to be followed 
when an assessment peoceeding started before one Income-tax Officer has to 
be completed before another, either because the case is transfeired trom one 
Inoome-tax Officer to another or because one Income-tax Officer is on trans- 
fer, retirement, etc,, succeeded by another? Can the proceeding be continued 
from the stage which it has already reached, or do you think it necessary or 
worthwhile to have a rehearing either in all cases, or at any rate in cases in 
which the assessee so desires? 

XXVI. General 

60. Have you any other suggestions to make, »on points not cove^d by 
the above questions, by way of amendment of the Income-tax Act or with 
reference to its administration, especially with regard to avoidance or evasion 
of the payment (/ Income-tax? 
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lA8t of Chambers of Commerce, individuals etc. who sent in replies tfo A# 
Questionnaire issued by the Commission. 


1. A. F. Ferguson & Co., Bombay. 

2. Acco\mtants' Library, Calcutta. 

9. Africa & Overseas Merchants* Chamber, Bombay. 

4. Agrawola, Dr., M. N., Allahabad. 

6. Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, Ahm'edabad. 

6. Aiyar, Mr. P. N. S., B.A., G.D.A., Madras. 

7. Aiyar, Mr. 8. V. & Co., Registered Accountants, Delhi. 

8. Aiyer, Mr. R. N. Raj am, Registered Accountant, Madras. 

9. All India Exporters’ Association, Bombay. 

10. Andrew Yuje & Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

11. Bajaj, L. Eirparam, Advocate, Delhi. 

12. Bar Association, Ahmedabad. 

18. Bengal Chamber of Commerce,* Calcutta. 

14. Bengal National Chamber of Commerce,^ Calcutta. 

15. Berar Chamber of Commerce, Akola. 

16. Bombay Piece-Goods Ncrtive Merchants’ Association, Bombajj 
17., Bombay Shroffs (Bankers) Association Ltd., Bombay. 

18. Burmah-Shell, Bombay. 

19. C. G. Chokshi t Co., Bombay. 

20. Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

21. Chettiar, Mr. A. Ramalingam, B.A., B.L., Member, Indian ConrtSbMoi 
lissembly, Coimbatore. 

22. Dalai k 8hah, Registered Accountants, Bombay. 

28. Dalai, Desai & Eumana, M/s., Bombay. 

24. Dalai, Mr. R. P., Member, Income-tax Appellate Tribunal, Bombay. 

26. Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce t Industry, New Delhi. 

26. Federation of Woollen Manufacturers in India, Ahmedabad. 

27. Fordwood, Mr. D., O.A., Calcutta. 

28. Fraser & Ross, Registered Accountants, Madras. 

29. G. M. Oka & Co., Registered Accountants, Poona. 

80. G. P. Kapadia & Co., Registored Accountants, Bombay. 

81. Government of Assam. 

32. Government of G.P. & Berar. 

33. Government of Madras. 

34. Government of Orissa. 

36. Government of West Bengal. 

36. Gupta, Mr. S. M., Judicial Member, Income-lax Appellate fUbonaL 

Calcutta Bench. 

37. Gupta, p. B. Krishnalal, Lieut., B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Federal Oo«i| 

of India A Allahabad High Courts Kanpur. 

86. Harries, Mr. Justice Trevor, Chief Justice, Calcutta High Oouri.^ 



:89. Hindustan Chamber of Commerce, Madrae. 

-40. Income-tax Bar Association, Benares. 

41. Income-tax" G|tzette, Delhi. 

42. Inooine-tax Practitioners' Association, Ahmedabad. 

48. Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

44. Indian Chamber of Commerce, Tuticorin. 

46. Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay. 

•46. lyangar, Mr. B. Srinivasa, Asst. Commissioner of Income-tax (BeUL] 
Bombay. 

47. Iyengar, Mr. A. C. S. 

48. Iyer, Mr. C. Krishnaswami, Advocate, Madras. 

49. Jamuar, Mr. B.- P., Barrister-at-law, Registrar, High Court, Patna* 

50. Kamatak Chamber of Commerce, Hubli. 

41. Ehanna, Mr. Lalchand, Delhi. 

|S2. M. 8. Krishnaswami k Jaganmathan, 6, Sambasivan St., Madras^ 

48. Mahakoshal Chamber of Commercie, converted and re-registered as Chamber 
of Commerce, Jubbulpore. 

44. Malhoutra Mr. F. C., Member, Income-tax Appellate *!M)uaal^ Bombq^ 
66. Manoharlal, Mr. Justice. 

56. Manu Subedar, Mr., Kodak House, Bombay. 

47. Marwari Chamber of Commerce Ltd., Bombay. 

48. Merchants’ Chamber of U.P., Kanpur. 

W. Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 

40. Motion Picture Society of India, Bombay. 

61. Mukerjee, Mr. S. N., C/o T.A. Martin k Co., Calcutta. 

02. Muslim Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. • 

68. Nagindas k Manoklal, Bombay. 

44.^ Narandas M. Shah k B. N. Mehta etc.. Registered AccounCanfa, Bomliijy» 
•66. Native Share Brokers’ Association, Bomb|y. 

66. Nausher Mr. Marfatia k Co., Auditors, Ahmedabad. 

Parthasarathi, Mr. F., Registered Accountant, Bechaapur^ 

68. Payne k Co., Solicitors, Bombay. 

69. Price, Watdthouse Peat & Co., Calcutta. 

70. Punjab Chamber of Commerce, New Delhi. 

71. Raghavan, Mr. A. N. S., G.D.A., Registered Accountant, Madras. 

72. Ramanlal G. Shah k Co., Auditors, Ahmedabad. 

78. Mama Rao, Mr. C. S., Special Counsel, Income-tax Madras^ 

74. B. S. Mataldinni k Co., Public Accountants and Income-tea PraotitloneiBi 
Hubli. 

76. Sachdevji, Mr. A. R., Appellate Assistant Commissioner, Meerut. 

76., Saigal, Mr. P. N., President, Income-tax Bar Assooiaridon, Blares. 

77. Sankara Narayana, Mr. B. C., Puri. 

78. Bhah, Mr. A. N., I.C.B., President, Income-tax App^allate Tribunal, Bombagr; 

79. Bhah, Mr. B. C., Bcmibay. 

fiO. Shah, Mr. Chimanlal C., Rajpipla. 
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JShaliy Mr. lislbhai Chimazdal, Pleader, Ahmedabs^l- 
Sharif uddin, P., Khan Bahadur, Distt. Judge, Visagapatam. 
Sharp ft Tannan, Chartered Accountants, Bombay. 

Bital Prasad, Bala, Kanpur. 

Society of Auditors, Madras. 

Society of Chartered Accountants in India ft Biprma, Calcutta. 
Southern India Millowners* Association, Coimbatore. 

Sundaram, Mr. V. S., Delhi. 

The Tamil Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Kanpur^ 

Vachha, K. B., J.B., Bombay. 

SI* Yaish, Mr. S., Auditor, Kanpur. 






